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Art. I—UNTRANSLATED NOVELISTS.— 
ALPHONSE KARR. 


1. Clovis Gosselin. Par Alphonse Karr. Bruxelles ;: 1850. 
2. Une Folle Histoire. Par Alphonse Karr, Bruxelles : 1851. 


Attuouau George Herbert writes, and writes it truly, that 

those are only “coarse wits” who, 
“ Pick out of mirth, like stones out of the ground, 
Profaneness, filthiness, abusiveness ;” 

yet it seems to us that nearly all the readers of light literature 
in these kingdoms are within the unenviable designation, 
‘coarse wits,” when they form a judgment of the modern 
novelists of France. We import French gloves from the Rue 
Richlieu, or the Rue de Rivoli; we bring French waistcoats 
from the Chaussée d’Antin; our wives buy willingly, some may 
think too willingly, French bonnets of all the hues of the 
rain-bow, from that amiable Harpy of the Rue de la Paix, Lucy 
Hocquet ; but those books in blue, yellow, green, or salmon- 
color wrappers, are tabood without hesitation and without 
enquiry, solely because they are the production of our neigh- 
bours beyond the Channel. Our grandfathers thought that all 
Frenchmen wore wooden shoes, and lived upon frogs ; their 
grandchildren very generally believe that the literary food of 
the French is only atheism, and the science of seduction, and 
that no novel can be successful in that country unless it be an 
onslaught upon the ten commandments. ‘This error arises 
from the ‘ coarse wits” employing themselves too assiduously 
in seeking for those things indicated by the old bard of the 
Temple. 

We know that men, however depraved they themselves may 


be, are anxious to preserve in their sisters, or wives, or daugh- 
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ters, a purity of mind, and a freedom from all taint of evil, 
They believe, with Professor Wilson, who informs us, in the 
Recreations of Christopher North, that all women are angels 
until they are made coarse by association with men, and that 
they only acquire the knowledge of evil through the innate 
delicacy of their own nature ; which opinion of the Professor 
is but expressing, in a periphrasis, what the great Dean of St. 
Patrick’s taught us when he said, that the nicest minds are 
always filled with the nastiest ideas. We know that he who 
has saturated his mind with all the indelicacies, to say no 
worse, of that class of French literature which men generally 
read, will not wish his female friends to even look upon these 
books, and in his mind, all French novels must be bad, sim- 

ly because his own experience has shown him that most of 
the old, and many of the new, are so. But what Frenchman, 
in his senses, would say, don’t let your child read English 
poetry because he may then turn to the verses of Rochester. 
Don’t let him read the real pictures of English life to be found 
in the works of ‘Trollope or of Thackeray, because, eventually, 
he may become acquainted with the novels of Aphra Behn. 
We contend that French light literature is to be found, good 
or bad, just as the reader may require it. We assert that 
the light literature of France is not all bad, and should 
not be sweepingly and undiscriminatingly condemned. Pious 
and well-meaning people ery out, that the fiction of the 
country is all tainted, and all depraved. And why? Because 
those who should lead the public taste desert their trust, and 
do not direct attention to that which is praiseworthy in French 
literature ; and secondly, because the library keeper panders to 
the taste of his male, and we regret to add, his female, readers, 
tand imports three impure, we might write, erotic, works, for 
one worthy of the credit and the fame of honest French novel- 
ists. “Oh!” cries a “coarse wit,” with lank hair, a white 
cravat, and no shirt collar, and with the whine of Mawworm 
in his tone, “Oh! why inundate the country with a tide of 
these books, why not leave us our own virtuous literature, un- 
contaminated by imported vice ?” Our answer is, that recent 
legislation has thrown the literary market opento the French pub- 
lisher, that by the International Copyright Act the sale of French 
works will be increased, that the demand will produce a cor- 
responding supply, and that this increased supply will produce 
a lesser rate of sale, and it therefore becomes a duty to direct 
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attention to those French novels most worthy of perusal. If 
one class of our Christians bought only Doctor Cumming’s 
countless Voices; if another set “perused only high- church 
magazines, and the excellent religious and serious ; works of 
evangelical publishers; and if a third Christian community 
read “only Ramblers, and Lamps, and Lives of Saints, there 
could be no necessity for either expostulation or warning upon 
the subject before us; but such is not the case, and it is mght 
that our fellow country men and countrywomen should under- 
stand the genuine character of the literature of their neighbours. 

Young men frequently buy books because they have heard 
that the works are not what ‘they should be. Who that has 
watched a school, does not know that those portions of Horace, 
or Juvenal passed over by the master, are carefully and labo- 
riously worked up and translated by the boys in private ? 
Who does not know that when pages are pasted together, they 
are placed in water that they may be separated and read } ? 
And later in life men are like that infidel, who wished that he 
had been born a Roman Catholic, because, by eating meat 
upon a Friday he should taste the luxury of a new sin. “ The 
flavour of prohibition” is but too anxiously sought by the 
whole human race, for, as Fuller writes, “ curiosity is a kernel 
of the forbidden fruit, which still sticketh in the throat of a 
natural man, sometimes to the danger of his choking.” If 
the virtuous and the good protest against French light litera- 
ture, if they make its study, or its occ seasional pursuit, a species 
of social crime, they give their support not to virtue but to 
vice. No bookseller will import works for which he has not 
a sale ; there are not a sufficient number of readers to make it 
worth his time, or his trouble, to procure good novels, and 
virtuous. He has orders only for the bad, the readers of these 
are so numerous tliat his profit upon the importation is consi- 
derable. 

There are hundreds of novels published every year in France 
which we would willingly see burned by the common execu- 
tioner, as Menage used to term it “let them see the light,” 
or consigned to that use for which Gargantua recommends a 
goose’s neck ; but this is beyond our power, and although we 
cannot dam the foul slush which contaminates the pure foun- 
tain of literature, yet we may turn the attention of our youth 
—or even those of mature age—to the noble, the high-souled, 
and the honest, works of genius, which issue from the French 
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press, and make it as brilliant now as in the days of Fontenelle 
of Pascal, or of Corneille. , 

We have always admired the care with which parents in 
these kingdoms endeavour to guard the minds of their chil- 
dren from the evils, so terrible and so disastrous, which spring 
from the reading irreligious or immoral books, and we have 
regretted that this care has frequently run to seed, and has 
degenerated into bigotry or to prudery. Our own reading and 
examination of French light literature has been careful, and 
we can safely say, that there is in no modern language a 
greater number of interesting, witty, moral, and amusing 
books than in that of France. 

No man holds so great a power for good or evil in his 
hands as the novelist. It was the knowledge of this fact, and 
the fear lest he might have abused his power, that embittered 
many of the last days of Gerald Griffin, he being a scrupulous 
man; and it was not less the same knowledge, but the belief 
likewise, that he had not misused his power, that gave happi- 
ness and consolation to the last days of Sir Walter, he being 
a conscientious, but a strong-minded man. In our recom- 
mendations of French literature, we have assumed that we 
write for, and address ourselves to men and women, not to 
schoolboys and schoolgirls, all prurience and bread and butter; 
that we address those who will look to the story and to its con- 
clusion, rather than to a chapter or to a scene; whowill judge the 
author by his ends, and by the means adapted to carry out 
those ends. We address ourselves to the cultivated and the 
thoughtful, who, whilst they turn from the picture of vice with 
instinctive disgust, will not look aside from him “ who holds 
the mirror up to nature.” If our reader can call Rubens volup- 
tuous, or the Dutch painters coarse, we trust that he would call 
Hogarth natural; if he be of this class he will understand and 
appreciate the French novels we shall recommend to him. 

Amongst all the writers of modern French fiction, the man 
least known to general readers, in this country, is Alphonse 
Karr, who is of all his co-litterateurs, the wittiest, and most 
natural word-painter of French life, particularly of country 
life. His works have not been translated, and we believe 
because they are quite decent enough to be placed openly upon 
a drawing-room table, and are also devoid of those melo-dra- 
matic aids to interest, so invariably adopted, and so extensively 
employed by Sue, and by Dumas. Monte Christo, The Mystertes 
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of Paris, The Three Musketeers, The WV ‘andering Jew, Mc atilda, 
and various others, have been rendered in an English dress, in 
every shape, at every price, and embellished with every species 
of illustration, from good to detestable. Paul de Kock and 
his grisettes sang pur, have been placed before the English 
reader; but it has happened unfortunately that the novels 
translated, are amongst the basest and most immoral of his 
productions. George Sand, too, has been given to us in 
various forms, in those fictions where she teaches a wife to 
love any man, provided he be not wedded to her, and inculcates 
those principles which were taught, fifty years ago, by clever, 
unhappy, shameless, Mary Woolstonecraft. Thus it is, that as 
the public did not read good French novels, they are ignorant 
of their existence, the bad only having been translated for the 
gratification of vicious buyers; and Insh women have read 
works, openly, the perusal of which, a virtuous French woman 
would no more acknow ledge than she would confess to have 
danced the cancan, or any ; other anti- garde-municipal romp, 
at a guinguette. How few English readers know anything of 
the good worksof De Lavergne, ‘of Madame Reybaud, of Soulié, 
of De Vigny, of Mery, the Parisian Theodore Hook, but who 
informs us that there isan avenue in the Phenix Park called 
the Physician’s walk, where, owing to the salubrity of Dublin, 
and having nothing to do, the Doctors walk every day and 
talk Pharmacy, Physic and Philosophy. Mery tells us also 
that on the occasion of the marriage of his hero and heroine, 
both being good Roman Catholics, the joy- bells of St. Patrick’s 
cathedral were rung. A cockney will learn from our friend 
Mery, that in passing from Highgate to Westminster he 
crosses a tremendous chasm by means of a viaduct. How 
many English readers have heard of the gay and flashing 
humor of De Bernard,* or of the quiet moral contained in 
the stories of Madame de Bawr ? How many, whilst wandering 
with the old Jew, or whilst wondering at the ever shifting 
scenes of Zhe Mysteries of Paris, know that such books 
can be found in the French language as, Le Medecin de 
Campagne, La Derniere Fée, Le Recherche de 0 Absolu, and the 
most touching story that ever dimmed bright eyes, Lugenie 
Grandet. If parents had thought a little more for themselves, 
they could not fail to discover “how absurd was their prejudice 
against this literature. They would have praised the good and 
have censured the bad to their children; ; they would have enjoyed 
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* See Intsu QUARTERLY Review, Vol. I. p. 348. 
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many an hour’s pleasant reading themselves, and could have said 
this novel or that novel is not fit reading, but they could not 
have fallen into the error of classing all French fiction as immo- 
ral. Prohibition in reading should if possible, be avoided: young 
people should be taught to judge of right and wrong, from 
understanding the meaning of vice, and the meaning of virtue. 
Autocratic directions to avoid this book, or that place, are 
generally unavailing. Unless the reason be given, a parent 
will but too often discover, that he has fallen into the error of 
the Dominican, who, when asked by the Jesuit Manuel de 
Vergura, then a child, what was meant by the commandment, 
Thou shalt not commit adultery, told him, not well knowing 
how to answer, that it meant “you are not to put your hand 
in the pot whilst it boils ;’ the next day the good Friar was 
alarmed by loud screams, and on entering the room he found 
little Manuel holding up his scalded finger and crying, “Oh, 
father, l’ve committed adultery, I’ve committed adultery ”— 
the moral of the anecdote is, as De Vergura tells it, that we 
should always make the reasons for our prolubitions under- 
stood. ‘Tell a young man all French novels are bad, and 
therefore, unfit to be read, and he will answer, I must read 
some novel in that language ; the library keeper will probably 
give him one of Paul de Kock’s, or of Balzac’s worst ; but, 
had his father directed him to read a certain class of books, 
he would then have been fully entitled to, and might expect 
obedience, as to those works dangerous either to faith or to 
morality. We say to a careful father, you are bound to make 
your son a Christian, and, if possible, to rear him so that 
through life, he will walk in the presence of his God, but you 
are also bound to rear him as a man, and not asa child. His 
studies, lis tastes, his way of life, cannot be ever before your 
eyes. True, you may bring him up in a conventually con- 
ducted rus-in-urbe at Rathmines, or amongst the goats and 
granite of Dalkey; you may imbue his mind with a love for 
nature and sea bathing, and you may keep a Sycorax for 
cook, a Gorgon for house-maid, and your wife’s soubrette may 
be ugly as a college bed-maker ; your son may shudder at the 
polka, and become terrified at the mention of a ballet; he may 
be awkward as Tony Lumpkin amongst the women, and you 
may have the satisfaction of believing that he is something 
between Corydon and Saint Senanus; but, my dear sir, you have 
taught him only the virtues of the nursery, and the morality of 
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a bandbox, and he is little better than those monks described 
by Curzon in his Monasteries of the Levant. You talk of your 
son’s Innocence and virtue, we think you should speak rather 
of his ignorance of vice; and what becomes of this ignorance 
the first time he may walk, after mghtfall, from the Rotunda to 
Carlisle bridge, from Nassau-street to Stephen’s green, from 
Temple Bar to Pall Mall? Let your son read Clovis Gosselin, 
openly, and the chances are, that in private, he will not read 
De Faublas. See what Milton, John Locke, Montaigne, and 
Sydney Smith, write of your bandbox morality, and you will 
soon change your system, and to help you, so far as foreign 
literature is in question, shall be our task in this, and in suc- 
ceeding, papers. 

Lest, however, the reader may suppose, that we intend him 
to take our words for the interest exhibited in modern French 
novels of a virtuous caste, we shall enable him to judge for 
himself by placing before him, an analysis and extracts from 
the Clovis Gosselin, and Une Folle Iistoire, of Alphonse 
Karr. ‘Taste and wit, and a love for external nature, and a 
power of close and minute description, are the characteristics 
of this author. Karr’s wit is most difficult to be described, 
it is subtle and versatile, of many shapes and postures. It 
has pat allusions to old stories ; it playsin words and phrases, 
and lurks in odd similitudes ; ‘it comes upon us unexpectedly, 
and we cry with Cowley— 


“ Yonder we see it plain ; and here ’tis now, 
Like spirits, in a place, we know not how.” 


His moral is generally sound and healthy, there is no senti- 
mentality about him, and his hero is born, reared, loves, 
perhaps is wedded, : and dies , all, like a Frenchman. 

It has been said, that Alphonse Karr is a French Charles 
Dickens, the observation is sufficiently just, in its estimate of the 
genius of the former, provided we understand it as applying to 
the first works of Dickens, written before money, ease, fame, 
and the critics, had spoiled him. Karr describes nature as she 
is. His men and women are not caricatures of humanity, or 
the embodied quips and whimsies of a man of genius; his 
children are not beautiful monstrosities, guiding their grand- 
fathers through the country, or, whilst sitting in a go-car, 
hearing voices in the waves of the ocean. Karr never repro- 
duces his successful creations. Having drawn a‘l’om Pinch, he 
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would not recall him in a Prince Turveydrop ; having succeeded 
in a Snawley and a Stiggins, he would not revive them in a 
Chadband ; having painted the Cheeryble Brothers, he would not 
oe the “two single gentlemen rolled into one,” as a Jarn- 

yee; having drawn a Mrs. Dombey, he would not half revive 
her as a Lady Dedloek; having succeeded in a Chutfy, he would 
not galvanise him ina Mrs.Smallweed; having painted a Peck- 
sniff, he would not reproduce him, weak and sketchy, in a Skim- 
pole; having to describe a nobleman, he would not habitually re- 
present him as a fool, or as a scoundrel, a Sir Mulberry Hawk, 
ora Lord Verisopht, a Sir John Chester, a Lord Feenix, or a Sir 
Leicester Dedlock. Having joined the noble profession of the 
law, he would not pander to the taste of the ignorant, by 
representing its practise as little more honest than that of the 
pickpocket, or the charlatan ; he would not render his book in- 
teresting to those readers, by representing all the abuses of his 
profession, those productions of ttme—whulst he never described 
the advantages of the system. If Karr were to write a his- 
tory, or “a Child’s History,” he would not take advantage of 
his position to perpetuate every error, to slander a noble but 
unfortunate nation, and would not barter truth for popularity, 
or cover profound ignorance by reckless assumption. Karr 
never outsteps the boundary of nature ; he carries his plot 
through to the end, and never attempts to gain our sympathy 
by detailing the loves of a burglar and a strumpet ; he never 
makes the chief interest of a portion of his plot turn upon a 
case of seduction, and if he did so, would not paint a victim 
ruined by such arts as must have failed, unless the unfortu- 
nate had been a maundering idiot, or half corrupted and half 
willing; he never describes a woman flying, with a man she 
hates, for the purpose solely of vexing her husband. Al- 
phonse Karr has no Bill Sykes, or his trull Nancy; he 
has no Steerforth and Emily; he has no Carker and Mrs. 
Dombey. In his religion there is no cant, nor is there an 
anxiety to represent a clergyman as a well meaning poetising 
dreamer, or as a stupid prosing preacher, whose sermons act 
as “a mild dose of opium.” For the sacred Redeemer of 
the world, Alphonse Karr has other, and truer, and more de- 
fined titles than “ He,” or “ Him,” with a capital H ; and he 
never, like Dickens, leaves us in doubt as to whether the writer 
is to be looked upon as very affected in his style, and considered 
as an ordinary believer, or as one who glories in that belief, 
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which is but a hair’s breadth removed from unbelief—Unita- 
rianism. With Karr, a church isa place raised for the worship 
of God, not a house in which we are to criticise our neigh- 
bours, and to cry down the preacher, forgetful of the moralist’s 
thought— 
“The worst speak something good. If all want sense, 

God takes a text and preacheth patience. 

He that gets patience and the blessing which 

Preachers conclude with, hath not lost his pains.” 

It was the complaint of Jeremy Taylor to lord Carbery, that 
he “had lived to see religion painted upon banners, and thrust 
out of churches, and the temple turned into a tabernacle, and 
the tabernacle made ambulatory.” Had he lived till now, he 
would find all the errors we have pointed out, committed fre- 
quently by Mr. Charles Dickens, and would discern that, ac- 
cording to him, religion dwells in woods and fields, in the 
breasts of peasants and elderly gentlemen of the middle 
classes, and in the bosoms of impossible children. He would 
learn, too, that religion is still ambulatory, or peripatetic, that 
every man is his own tabernacle, and that all worship best in, 
as ‘homas Carlyle calls it, “The Great Cathedral of Nature !”* 
These are the distinguishing characteristics of Mr. Dickens’s 
late works, and, therefore, we consider that Alphonse Karr is 
not a French Charles Dickens; in our judgment, he is, in his 
truth and fidelity in painting life and nature, a French Oliver 
Goldsmith. We do not write thus through any great personal 
regard for Alphonse Karr, but although we cannot consider 
him @ Charles Dickens, yet we look upon him as something 
more than a French Charles Dickens. Because we believe that 
the genius of the author of Pickwick is as brilliant as ever; 
his faults spring from his knowledge of, and from his trading 
upon, the old regards and recollections of his readers. 

Alexandre Dumas, in one of the recent volumes of his 
Memoirs, tells us that about four-and-twenty years ago Al- 
phonse Karr was a dashing, athletic young fellow, two and- 
twenty years of age, who spent his time in writing for the once 
famous Paris journal, Figaro, and in swimming, boxing, and 
as they say, ‘larking extensively.” His father was a German, 
and lived by teaching music, and after Alphonse had obtained 
a name, and a reputation as an author, a decoration was offered 
to him. “ My father,” said Karr, “ is undecorated ; a son can- 
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* See his jumbled juggle of words, ‘‘ John Sterling,” “all wind-bags,” 
and semi-Pantheism. 
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not accept the honor before his father.” The decoration was 
given to the old man, and at his death the honor was again 
offered to Alphonse, who took the worn, faded ribbon from his 
father’s button-hole, and placed it in his own. Such is the 
man whose works we recommend to our readers, and we place 
before them, first, his Clovis Gosselin :— 


“Cesar Gosselin was a tiller of the earth, but at 18 years of age, 
being still in his father’s house, he thought proper to bring into one 
compact view the inconveniences and fatigues of his occupation, and to 
contrast them with the charms and pleasures of a fisher’s life. Hap. 
piness resembles the bright clouds that float above the horizon; these 
are always before or behind us ; we never perceive their immediate 
presence about us. The process that Cesar Gosselin used in order 
to test the relative advantages of the two states, and to form his con- 
sequent decision, is still very popular with many others as well as 
Cesar. We plead before ourselves a cause which we have already 
prejudged ; we compare the wrong side of our own lot with the 
right side of our neighbour’s, but as this is often done without our 
being aware of the one-sidedness of the judgment, we exhibit a spe- 
cimen of Cesar’s logic :—* while you are a labourer,’ said he, ‘ you 
must work out of doors, in rain, hail, and snow: you must dig, har- 
row, mow, reap, and endure all imaginable fatigues, and still there 
are years when the crop fails, and your toils and troubles all go for 
nothing. On the contrary, when you are a fisher the wind works 
for you, a South-eastern breeze tempers the sun’s heat, and speeds 
your bark onwards; you glide over the blue waters like a swan; 
you amuse yourself casting your lines, one of the greatest pleasures 
in the world, and in the evening you return home laden with the 
finest fish, which the women soon dispose of at next morning's 
market, Now, to sum up all impartially, the lot of the fisher is 
blest ; that of the peasant wretched. I had better, however, not 
make the result of my examination public, or not one of my acquain- 
tance would remain at the spade or plough; the whole country 
would be off to the sea, and what should we do then for bread or 
wine ?” 

Gosselin becomes a fisher, and finds that he has miscalcu- 
lated the happiness of that mode of life. He is impressed, 
and sent to serve on board a man-of-war, in which he serves 
some years; his friends believe him dead, but at length he 
returns, weds Asterie Quertier, a truly constant, and iron- 
minded woman ; purchases a little farm-house and bit of land, 
and dies in a couple of years after the birth of our future 
hero, Clovis Gosselin, Clovis’s mother foreseeing talent in 
his every movement at three years of age, determines that he 
shall be a scholar; when four years old he is sent to school, 
and by the time he is ten he has learned to read, to write a 


little, to spin cockchafers, to throw stones, and to play at ball. 
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One day Clovis heard the sound of weeping on the other side 
of the fence, which divided his mother’s garden from the next 
neighbour’s, mounting the hedge, he saw a pretty little girl, 
who, on his asking the cause of her crying, pointed out, in the 
branches of a tree, a pet goldfinch which had escaped from its 
cage. Mistaking her intention, he struck down the unfortunate 
truant with a stone : this redoubled the anguish of the child, and 
her mother coming into the yard at the time, loaded Clovis with 
reproaches for his cruelty. He felt very mortified at the ill- 
success of his well-intentioned skill. He climbed the fence 
next day, but his little neighbour ran into her house the mo- 
ment she perceived the destroyer of her favorite. The follow- 
ing day being Sunday, he paid a visit to a bird-fancier, and 
finding that the price of a goldfinch exceeded his entire current 
property, he went away crying and lamenting his extravagance 
in the article of pear pies. .'Turning back after a few indeci- 
sive steps, he proposed that the merchant should receive his 
present ready cash as deposit, and the balance of the bird’s 
purchase at four sous per week. ‘This offer being accepted, he 
hastens home with the prize, hangs its cage on the boundar 
fence, and watches for the approach of little [soline. Two long 
days the watch endures without success, so at last plucking up 
courage from sheer weariness, he steals into her house, finds 
poor little Isoline ill of the small-pox, deposits his gift on a 
table and decamps. ‘The sick child is overjoyed at the sup- 
posed revival of her pet, and to her eager questions they 
answer *that it was restored by her Guardian Angel. Clovis, 
however, takes the small pox, all is revealed, and on the re- 
covery of the two children, a friendly intercourse takes place 
between the two families, as friendly at least as consisted with 
the difference in rank; for though the heads of both houses 
were widows of sailors, Madame Gosselin, as we have seen, 
held house and lands in fee, while Madame Seminel was only 
a tenant at will. 

The children finding it too troublesome to go round through 
the gates to see each other, Clovis effects a tunnel in the hedge, 
and invites Isoline to come in and gather gooseberries and 
violets, as much and as often as she pleased. 


“One day while the two mothers are looking at the children 
amusing themselves, widow Seminel said to widow Gosselin, ‘ what 
do you intend to make of Clovis?’ On which madame Gosselin, assum- 
ing an air ofimportance, answers ‘who knows what he may become? 
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and pray what are your notions about Isoline ?’ ‘ Oh! simple enough; 
she is beginning now to spin nicely ; she knows how to sew, to read 
a little, and to write round-hand: she will be a good housekeeper, 
virtuous, pious and industrious: she must wait, I suppose, till some 
worthy young man will be satisfied with her dowry, which will be 
no more than her good looks, her good character, her love of work, 
and her skillin housekeeping.’ From the manner in which widow Se- 
minel spoke these words, madame Gosselin feared that some very am- 
bitious views touching Clovis, had taken possession of her mind, 
and so she broke up the conversation very abruptly and coldly.” 


Impressed with this conversation, Madame Gosselin retires 
to bed, and dreams that her son is the country physician, and 
in possession of all old Doctor Lemonnier’s practice, and owner 
of his pie-bald horse. She awakes resolved that he shall be a 
doctor, and immediately after breakfast goes forth to visit the 
village schoolmaster, whom she thus addresses :— 


**« So, so, Master Herambert, do you know Latin?’ ‘ My good neigh- 
bour, I may declare to you truly that I learned much of it, that I 
was a long time at it, that it cost my parents a good sum, and that I 
am now ready to dispose of it much under prime cost.’ ‘ Well, well, 
Master Herambert, you must set my son at Latin, not to-morrow 
but to-day, not this evening but this morning; in a word, at once 
and without delay.’ ‘Goodness, goodness, madame Gosselin, why 
are you in such a ae to inflict Latin on our little Clovis, who is a 
dear little fellow, and has not a spice of badness about him?’ ¢ But 
when I speak of Latin I mean real Latin—Latin such as they chaunt 
at mass, aye, the very nicest Latin. If you don’t like the offer say 
so: we will get it elsewhere, I dare say, by paying for it.’ ‘ Don't 
be frightened, neighbour; I assure you that I am rejoiced to get a 
market for my poor Latin, which no one here has ever démanded 
for the last ten years: and don’t fear that it has not been well pre- 
served; I have an it well corked, and will warrant it even superior 
to the Latin of our curé.’ ‘It is necessary,’ said Madame Gosslin, 
‘that he should be ready in a few months to enter college.’ ” 


The good teacher ventures to suggest that the abilities of 
Clovis are not much superior to those which are necessary for 
the successful pursuit of farming, but cannot make the mother 
enter into his views. 


““¢ Has your son any decided vocation for any art or science ?’ 
* My son is like all others of his age ; his chief genius is for climbing 
trees to get at birds’ nests, but no matter, he shall one day be a 
- doctor, and pay his visits on horseback like M. Lemonnier. 

am so certain of this, that if I had the money, and the pie- 
bald horse was not so old, and Clovis so young, I would buy him, 
and thereby save his new master some trouble, as he knows the gates 
of the regular patients. So now, yes or no; will you begin the les- 
sons at once, and then he may be at college in a year ?’” 
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At his lessons, Clovis was intelligent, though rather lazy, 
but, by the judicious treatment of the master, and the untir- 
ing instances of his mother, he was fitted for entrance in the 
college of Rouen, at the end of a year. We must spare the 
reader the details of the privations, labors, and exertions of 
madam Gosselin to procure his admission ; nothing but a spi- 
rit of unwearied energy could have upheld her. 

After three years spent at college, he returns with his 
premiums, to glad his mother and Isoline, and his good 


old master. 

‘He comes home a day before his mother expected him. As 
for Isoline, she was expecting him always; however, she was 
now trimming up the little garden, by way of welcome, when 
a bull that had been goaded, and was rushing from his tor- 
mentors, seeing the gate open, dashed into the court, followed 
by the dogs. He was but a few feet from her, and she had given 
herself up for lost, when she found herself flung up on the 
hedge, by a pair of vigorous arms, and the next moment Clovis 
was by her side, and the bull, revenging himself, roaring and 
butting the lower part of the fence; a crowd running into 
the yard, he took refuge in an out-house, and was secured. 


‘«Tsoline, at this time, had grown up a lovely and amiable young 
girl, in the profound solitude in which she dwelt. She arose be- 
times to labor at her spinning-wheel, and after spinning all day, re- 
tired to rest in the evening, wearied with her work. She had re- 
tained the impressions of childhood the easier, as no new ones had 
occurred to replace them. She had forgotten nothing, and learned 
as little; and so few events had nanamel in her calm life, that these 
seemed of great importance. She had always taken special care of 
the goldfinch which Clovis had given her ; and whenever dame Gos- 
selin cried out with energy, ‘ we must succeed,’ she quietly added, 
‘ yes, we will succeed ;’ but she never took the trouble to ascertain 
whether the feeling she experienced for Clovis was love or not.” 


Clovis bears Isoline into his own house, sprinkles water on 
her face, and makes her swallow a glassful; and when reco- 
vered, he shows her the books he has received as prizes, tied 


up in blue ribbons. 


‘¢*¢ Oh, what beautiful ribbons,’ she exclaimed. ‘ They are yours, 
dear Isoline; but first, my mother must see my prizes in all their 
splendor.’ ‘ And these crowns?’ ‘ These were placed on my head 
in the midst of plaudits, and to the sound of music, before the first 
society in Rouen, the prefect, the archbishop, and others. This is the 
prize I got for my Greek version.’ ‘ But, Clovis, what is a Greek 
version?’ ‘Well, well, we won't mind it now: I'll tell you some 
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other time: but it makes one very proud to receive prizes. They 
say that it will serve to make me learned and rich, and to be a doc- 
tor, and to have a pie-bald horse, like doctor Lemonnier.’ ¢ Oh, yes, 
he who attended me, and afterwards yourself in the illness you took 
from me ; I recollect him well, but he was very old, poor doctor Le- 
monnier!’ ¢ But I need not wait to be old to be a doctor; I have 
one year now to spend at college, and then to study four years in 
Paris.’ ‘ At Paris,’ said poor Isoline, with sadness in her voice, and 
then she remained silent for a time; rousing herself at last, she 
cried out, ‘surely you are hungry and thirsty ; come into our house, 
we will find some eggs and cider ; your mother will not be home till 
night-fall. She will know by the fine books, that you have returned, 
and, besides, you can come back, now and then, to see.” They passed 
through the tunnel which Clovis had cut long ago, and Isoline, 
lighting up her fire, brought eggs out of the hen-house, and cooked 
an omelette for Clovis. She laid out on the table, an iron spoon 
and fork, as bright as silver, a plate, on which a yellow cock was 
striving to walk among blue flowers, a tumbler, and an earthen-ware 
jug, filled with cider. ‘What trouble I am giving you, my dear 
Isoline!’ said Clovis, with his fork poised in the air. ‘ Trouble, 
indeed,’ said she, reproachfully, and then added, laughing, ¢ I assure 
you, that when I saw the horns of the bull within a few feet of me, 
I would have been very glad to be at the fireside with my eggs and 
pan.’ ‘But, won’t you eat any thing with me?’ ‘No, I have 
dined already ; and, besides, I am so with the fright and 
the pleasure, 1 could not eat a bit.’” 





Clovis relates some particulars of his college life, and asks 
abont the neighbours and themselves. 


«As for us, we are living just as you left us. I sometimes work 
with my mother in the field, but I am oftener left at home, where I 
spin all day. On Sundays, we go to mass in the morning, and to 
vespers in the evening; but our greatest pleasure is, when your mo- 
ther gets a letter from you. She brings it in and reads it for us, 
and then we have enough to talk about for the rest of the day. But, 
now that you're come home, we will take some walks, and we will 
go, once more, to the wood, where we pulled up the honey-suckle, 
and used to gather nuts.” 


His mother returns, and their meeting is affectionate and 
kind. Madame Gosselin will notlisten to his proposal of umit- 
ing himself to Isoline. He longs to settle, once more, at 
home, and to become a farmer, but,, as this is impossible, he 
induces Isoline to promise that she will not marry until he can 
return, and claim heras his wife, when he shall have obtained 
his diploma; and so they part—he returns to college, and is 
not to see his home or Isoline, till five weary years shall have 
elapsed. 
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Time passes on, and the student’s last year in Rouen has 
just expired. Asteria is preparing to join him there, and ac- 
company him to Paris, having sold most of her moveables, and 
let her house and farm for the intervening four years; and 
Isoline has been helping her in the preparations of the change 
of clothes necessary for Clovis in his new state. 

The evening before her departure, Asteria is talking with 
her neighbours, concerning the one, the only subject that 
ever now occupies her mind. 


«¢ As soon as Clovis becomes doctor,’ said she, ‘I will have no 
trouble to get a good match for him; the boy is not bad-looking ; 
besides, a doctor is ona par with any person, and may look out for 
a wife where he pleases.’ At the first words, Isoline turned pale, 
but, recollecting Clovis’s promise, she took heart: not so her mo- 
ther. ‘ Youare too ambitious, my dear Asteria; in the beginning, 
you could scarcely believe in your dream, and now you have done 
the impossible: here now is your son received as what is it ?’ 
‘bachelor.’ ‘Yes, indeed, bachelor, and may be doctor some day.’ 
‘But doctor Lemonnier, who was a great doctor indeed—aye, two 
whole generations passed through his hands—was very content to 
marry a girl of this very place, the daughter of poor Onesimus 
Gonfreville, who was drowned, and was only a fisher, and for all 
that, doctor Lemonnier was not the son of a peasant, like Clovis, 
no, no, he was of a good family—his father was crier of the court 
at Criquetot. You may do as you please, but Clovis will never be any 
thing but the son of a peasant ; and you won't add to his happiness 
in making him marry into a family who will despise him, and your- 
selfinto the bargain. As the old saying is—the butterfly forgets the 
cabbage-leaf—and, I suppose, when Clovis becomes doctor, neither 
of you will speak to me nor my daughter, though we are your old- 
est friends.". We may as well observe here, that widow Gosselin had 
remarked the sudden paleness of her daughter, and, besides, she 
had always looked on Clovis as her future son-in-law. Neither had 
it escaped Asteria, and she now guessed, from the bitterness of Zoe, 
her ambition to secure Clovis. This ambition she had hardly sus- 
pected hitherto, so unwarrantable would it have appeared. She 
had not been enlightened on the point, either by the attention of 
the widow, or by the constant solicitude of her daughter. In her 
pre-occupation of the future greatness of her son, they seemed 
merely to do their duty, in helping forward his advancement, and 
this object was important enough, in her mind, to interest all crea- 
tion. ‘he residue of men and things were merely assistant, and 
might be laid aside for some other occasion. The sun appeared to be of 
use, merely to afford light for Clovis to read his books, and pursue his 
medical studies, and cause the drugs to grow and ripen for the use of 
Clovis’s future patients. ‘ Now listen to me, Zoe Seminel; you have 
just said some things that astonish and distress me, and now I 
must speak out once and for good. Surely you are an excellent 
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neighbour, and I set great store by you, as well as by Isoline, whom 
I have seen ee up under my own eyes, and who is a good 
daughter, and as charming a young girl as can be seen in your rank.’ 
‘Rank! And pray what rank are we of? Wesurely are peasants, 
and daughters of peasants, to say the truth; but I never heard that 
your family were any thing else, or that you had sprung from 
Charlemagne.’ ‘I am not speaking of myself; don’t get in a pas. 
sion, but hear me out: I say then, that I value yourself and Isoline 
very much indeed, but still every one must fulfil his destiny. There 
are in life cross-roads, where the best friends must part. I do not 
wish that our little Isoline should make herself miserable, in strivin 
to elevate herself above her people’s rank ; she is pretty, and in time, T 
am sure she will become the wife of a good laborer.” ‘My daugh- 
ter and myself are much obliged to you, Asteria Gosselin ; it is very 
good of you to give your consent, or my daughter might remain an 
old maid—a disagreeable thing, I should say, if girls are still the 
same us we were at theirage. You hear, Isoline, our good friend, 
widow Gosselin, gives you leave to wed some honest peasant ; but, 
perhaps, this would elevate you too much out of your proper sta- 
tion. I am sorry she is not giving us the benefit of her example, as 
well as of her precept.’ ‘You are vexed without cause, Zoe 
Seminel; what I have said is intended for the good of your daugh- 
ter, whom I wished to spare a disappointment, if she was thinking 
of Clovis.’ * You are a thousand times too good, Asteria Gosselin, 
but don’t be uneasy ; we know, too well, the distance that separates 
us. No, Isoline shall never dare to raise her eyes to Clovis Gosselin, 
whose family is so illustrious, and whose chateau rises so proudly 
beside our humble cabin. Apropos to your chateau, Asteria, I will 
be only doing the duty of a good neighbour, in advising you to re- 
pair the thatch; it is now so old and rotten, that I fear it rains 
down into the very chamber where the last heir of the noble race was 
born, and whom we have been so presumptuous as to look on. 
And now listen to me, Asteria Gosselin, I forbid my ye pom from 
this day forward, to speak to, or write to, or think of, your son. 
He is no more than if he had never crossed our threshold.’ ” 


Isoline performs the part of peace-maker, and at her 
entreaty the old women embrace, at last, but with a very 
small outlay of affection. 

When alone with her mother, and forbidden to write 
to, or receive a letter from, Clovis, she answered meekly, but 
firmly : 

**«T will obey you, mother, but still God’s will shall happen. I 
will be Clovis’s wife one day, and be called madame Gosselin. 
Meanwhile, 1 am in no hurry to write letters, as it takes me a fort- 


night to finish one, and I can’t find paper large enough, as I have 
only got to round-hand yet, and bad round-hand too.’ as 


Asteria leaves her old residence, and joins Clovis at Rouen ; 
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they journey, on foot, to Paris, and are four days on the 
road. ‘They arrive, she spends an enormous sum, one day, in 
treating Clovis to a dinner at the Palais Royal, to a stall at the 
opera, &c. thus giving him a foretaste of that for which he was 
to labor. But the straits—the misery—the difliculties they 
afterwards heroically and uselessly encountered—the old maid to 
whom Clovis is to be united—the slight hope that poor Isoline’s 
constancy and devotion shall be ever rewarded—all these in de- 
tail, we leave to the research of our readers. Isoline induces 
Monsieur Herambert, Clovis’s old schoolmaster, to teach her to 
write and spell, and she keeps a journal, which is to be presented 
to Clovis, upon their marriage day, that he may learn how her 
tine has been passed. and how her thoughts have been occupied 
during his absence. The sweet picture she gives of her life, and 
the exquisite simplicity with which the whole is told—her atten- 
dance at mass—her praying for Clovis—the care with which she 
guards a lily, given to her by him—and the trusting, spirit 
breathing through all, reminds us of John Banim’s charming 
Eliza, in “The Croppy;” one of those women who believe, 
and can say, with Jeanie Deans, that time may be long enough 
to make her “‘ weary of her auld gown, and wish for a new ane, 
if she likes to be brawe, but not long enough to weary of a 
friend.—The eye may wish for change, but the heart never!” 

The next extracts are from Une Folle Histoire. Fernand, 
at his father’s death, has been left to the care of an uncle, who 
resides in the country, and who has sent him to Paris, to 
study law, in the office of a distinguished advocate. 

Fernand prefers the society of a few artists, to the dry 
practice of the profession, and is found more frequently in the 
atelier than in the courts. The supplies failing, owing to his 
liberality among his thriftless friends, he pays a visit to his 
guardian, accompanied by one of his brother artists, Charles 
Leflocq, who is to personate his valet when occasion offers. 
We present selections from his letters to Prosper, another 


associate, remaining in Paris. 


« Our journey has been like most other journies ; we have met 
with no adventure, and a transit of fifty leagues leaves me little room 
_to invent any ; Charles was inside, I was on the roof with three other 
travellers, each of whom felt it necessary to give me a reason, for 
his selection of such a place. One of my companions was outside for 
the sake of the prospect, another was too late to secure an inside 


seat, and the third was fond of smoking and of course, &c. &c. &c. 
A strange thing is vanity ; I can understand a fib which is intended 
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to add to the amusement of the company, but the lies of my fellow. 
travellers, being interpreted amounted to this ; I hope you will not 
imagine that it is for want of money that I am obliged like you to 
sit on the roof along with the trunks. I was the more annoyed by 
their impudence, as they had appropriated the only three fictions 
which 1 could use to conceal our poverty; so that I was obliged 
either to tell the truth or say nothing. When I said that we met no 
adventures, I forgot our falling among thieves, which regularly hap- 
pened twice a-day ; viz. at the hours of breakfast and dinner in the 
waysideinns, Certain highwaymen finding out that owing to the pro. 
gress of civilization, the building of national schools, and the cutting 
down of forests, finding out, I say, that the Government hung them 
sometimes, but sent them frequently to the galleys, felt it expedient 
to admit those modifications into their practice, which have now 
placed them on a level with other professions. ‘They have taken 
out patents and with an excusable leaning to their old haunts, they 
have become inn-keepers on the high roads, preferring the use of 
traps to the chase of old times. They seduce the unwary victim by 
the bait of Good Entertainment, and when the hook has stuck in his 
gills, the disguised Robber Chief puts his captive to ransom, with 
the permission of the mayor, the government and the gendarmerie. 
Having arrived at Nevers, the voiture which was going on to Cler. 
mont left us on the flags, with the agreeable news that no vehicle 
was going our way till 5 o’clock next morning; and that we could 
not be sure of places even then. We lodged in the Faubourg witha 
Boniface who did nothing but talk of a new Inn he was building. 
‘Sir,’ said Charles to him, ‘those are wretched rooms you have 
given us.’ ¢ Sir,’ said the inn keeper, ‘in the inn I am building there 
are to be fifty chambers for persons of quality, and thirty for their 
domestics.’ Charles—‘ The windows are broken, and the room 
papers are falling off in pieces.’ Boniface—‘ The floors are arabes. 
qued ; the stairs waxed every morning; the beds excellent.’ Charles— 
‘ Our's have no curtains even.’ Boniface—‘ There will be a billiard 
room, anda bathing saloon.’ Charles—‘ Worse still, your wine is 
detestable.’ Boniface—‘ I have concluded bargains with the best 
growers; my cellar shall be the choicest in the country ; I'll only 
mention one certain wine of Bourdeaux.’ They are besieged next 
morning by the owners of Pataches, country cars without springs ; 
at last a caléche is offered ; they ask to see it, and find it, though old, 
a genuine caléche, with cushions and springs; hugging them- 
selves at their good fortune, they achieve five out of the eleven 
leagues to the uncle’s house, and stop to breakfast. Coming out 
they find before the door a most frightful Patache, calculated like 
the others to send at every jolt the heads of the passengers to the 
roof, whence they fall again by the laws of gravity down on 
the seat of iron and wood. Charles—‘I would like to see the heads of 
the poor patients that have just tried the mercies of this seat of small 
repose." Fernand—‘ They are breakfasting.’ Charles—‘ The poor 
devils must want their breakfast badly.’ Innkeeper—‘ Are you ready 
to mount, gentlemen ?’ ‘ Yes, where is the vehicle.’ ‘There, to be 
sure,’ pointing to the Patache.” 
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It is drawn by two wretched beasts, one, in height some- 
what less than an ass, which is beaten on every occasion; 
the other of the ordinary size, the driver’s pet, and merely en- 


treated to “ get on, Liza.” 
The friends at length reach M. Lefebvre’s house, he receives 


his nephew cordially, and Charles acts the valet with great 
propriety. In the evening he carries the boots and shoes to 
his supposed master’s room, and each in his turn uses the 
blacking brush. The following conversation takes place :— 


« Fernand—‘ There will be a state dinner here to-morrow ; half-a- 
dozen of the village notables are invited. My task will not be a whit 
easier than yours. My uncle believes me to be second clerk to M. 
Leblanc, advocate, rue Montmartre. Well, well, I will be obliged 
to sustain my character; all these old country proprietors are well 
made up in chicanery: I will be at once detected ; I that have never 
set my foot in the office. Is it by painting in your confounded ate- 
lier that I could have caught the jargon of the law ?, However, I will 
lug into the conversation a couple of phrases that I think will terrify 
them a little, for instance, ‘the nullities of law and order cannot be 
purified by confirmation nor even by renovation.’ ‘ Ah! that is 
very good, indeed.’ ‘Or, the cause is inoperative ; the proof is in- 
admissible, and if the gentlemen of the opposite side are not content, 
they must be very difficult to please.’ ‘The boots are ;arnished : 
good night.’ * Good night, Charles.’ ‘ At what hour in the morn- 
ing shall I call Monsieur?’ ‘ Monsieur will ring.’ Charles aimed a 
kick at me, and then marched off with the boots and shoes,” 


While the uncle is conversing with Fernand next morning 
in his bed-chamber, Charles enters and cries :— 


‘‘¢Monsieur, breakfast is ready.’ Myself—* My breakfast!’ Char- 
les—‘ Monsieur having mentioned last evening that he would break- 
fast in his bed-room, ‘ have got all ready.’ My uncle—‘ Well, let it 
pass for this morning, but to-morrow, I hope that Monsieur my 
nephew will do his aunt and myself the honor of a breakfast 
with us.’ Myself—‘ Certainly, uncle.’ [exit uncle.] ‘Charles, why 
do you make me breakfast here?’ Charles—* You will see immedi- 
ately.’ He went out, and soon returned with a tray charged with 
cold meat and a bottle of Bourdeaux. ‘ But I cannot use all this.’ 
‘I hope so.’ He then drew a table to the bed-side, settled a chair 
opposite, sat down, drew a napkin from his pocket, took a glass, and 
fell to. By-and-by we heard footsteps ; up jumped Charles, napkin 
on arm, and was changing my plate, when uncle entered, to mention 
that my aunt was waiting to see me. ‘ Monsieur,’ said Charles, ‘ how 
will you dress this morning?” ‘This morning! Ah! What sort of 
a day is it ?? My uncle—‘ Monsieur my nephew, I hope you have not 
come down here to do the fashionable ?? My goodness, uncle, by 
no means.’ Charles—‘ Sir, it is a cloudy morning.’ Myself—* Clou- 
dy, well then, I will put on my blue frock and pearl-grey trowsers.’ 
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Charles, visibly disturbed, (that particular article being his own pro- 
perty)—‘ I fear that some of tle buttons are wanting.’ Myself—*No 
matter, get them sewed on.’ [Evzit uncle again.} Charles— But 
where is the pearl-grey you speak of?’ Myse/f—*In your trunk.’ 
Charles—‘ \'ll take care to keep it there, except when it is on m 
own limbs; by the way, I'll wear it this very day myself; besides, £ 
am sure you would tear it, and to conclude, I won't let you have it.’ 
Myself—‘ Oh ho! Are you going to take airs on yourself? I'll show 
you sport: I'll manage to make my uncle set you to water the gar- 
den.’ Charles—‘ Well, well, confound you; be very careful of the 
trowsers, if you please.” 


The uncle and aunt explain to Fernand the wishes of his 
dying father, that he should espouse a certain lady, which 
lady Fernand suspects to be his cousin, their own daughter. 
In dwelling on the comforts and respectability of the married 
state, and pressing it on bis acceptance, they manage to get 
up between themselves a nice little domestic broil, in the height 
of which the head of the house betakes himself to flight, leav- 
ing the projected marriage as it was before the war. Fernand 
continues :— 


«« My fears, dear Prosper, are only too well-founded. I see clearly 
that the designs of my father and those of my aunt and uncle are, 
that I should espouse my cousin; not that my cousin is at all despi- 
cable ; on the contrary, she is a beautiful and charming young lady. 
But I cannot comprehend the existence of love towards a young 
girl with whom you have been brought up from childhood; on 
whose person you have seen the tedious process of the growth of 
every charm she possesses to-day. Julia is my junior by four years, 
so that I still retain all the souvenirs of her infancy. I well recol- 
lect what labor it cost to induce that habit of neatness and refine- 
ment which is now her chief charm: and how earnest were her cries 
and lamentations whenever a wet towel approached her face. We 
both learned to dance together, and I have still by heart the number 
of blunders and awkwardnesses which she had to forget one by one, 
before acquiring that dignity and grace in her carriage which now 
distinguish her. How can I possibly forget the voice of poor old 
Mary crying without stop or stay, ‘Julia, will you cease whipping 
that top ;’ or ‘ Julia, will you not be climbing that tree, like a boy ; 
a pretty employment indeed, for a young lady.’ When I listen to 
her sweet singing, or to her performance on the piano, can I enjoy like . 
others, these accomplishments for which I did four years’ penance 
in listening to the separate notes of the gamut, and all those 
false and discordant sounds that issued from her throat, before she 
could acquire that thorough command of time, tune, and melody, 
with which she enchants us at present ? During the state dinner that 
took place at two o'clock, I turned to good account my phrases of 
judiciary jargon ; and Julia pitied me much for being obliged to 
fill my head with such barbarous terms. But you can’t conceive 
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anything more profoundly comic than the gravity of Charles’s wait- 
ing at table; he never forgot his part for a moment. Once only I 
perceived that he wished to direct my attention to something parti- 
cular, but not being able to make it out, and not wishing to attract 
notice, I turned away my eyes. Then skilfully seizing on the occa- 
sion of my wanting bread, he approached with some on a tray, and 
said, Ah! Monsieur has let some salad fall on his pearl-grey trow- 
sers.” Oh! who could describe, or imitate, the indescribable and in- 
imitable inflections of Charles’s voice in pronouncing these words: 
such mystery,—such sarcasm,—such contempt,—such reproach,— 
such bitterness,—ay, and such menace in the two trifling words his 
trowsers : viz., the trowsers which is not Ais—which is mine—which I 
have lent him—which is my own trowsers in effect ;—which he is 
soiling,—which he will destroy,—which I am almost tempted to re- 
claim before the whole company: Ais trowsers which I'll never lend 
him again. And then only to think of the profound meanings im- 
plied in his pronunciation of the simple words, pearl-grey, which to 
vulgar comprehensions would seem so little allied to them: viz. a 
trowsers so well-made,—of such fine stuff,—so delicate a tint,—a 
trowsers which has so often exhibited the muscular play of my finely 
turned limbs,—a trowsers with such a perfect fall on the boot; my 
very best, and, 1 might almost say, my only trowsers: a trowsers 
that cost 55 francs,—a trowsers for which my tailor has not been 
paid, and which he therefore never will consent to replace. Pearl- 
grey!—a shade so respectable,—so charming,—so susceptible,—so 
fleeting,—which I have preserved at the expense of a thousand pains 
and my er thousand precautions—a trowsers which I scarcely 
ever put on, stained in one unhappy day, by the hand of another, 
and, worst of all, with vulgar salad.” 


Fernand continues his letter, and gives his friend a long 
and interesting disquisition upon the charms of a country life : 
he is féted and well received by all his old friends, and at one of 
these parties, he meets the charmer who is to make up the full 
sum of his life’s happiness. She had all a French girl’s gau- 
cherie, but still could love, and could cause love, and so 
she and Fernand became entangled in Cupid’s net. Her father, 
a regular light-comedy father, has resolved that she shall marry 
the son of an old friend, and having first settled the matter 
with the old friend, he then, according to the usual French 
custom, directed the young lady to love the young gentleman 
because he, her father, wished it, and she was left to her 
own feeling, as to loving him after marriage. Mademoiselle 
Hortense had read a few novels by stealth, and did not find 
this proposed union much to ‘her mind. 

The father paying a visit to the city, Hortense comes to see 
her cousin, and beholds Fernand for the first time, not with- 
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out emotion ; and now her romance in the future begins to as- 
sume defined and correct outlines, viz. — 

Personages—an inflexible father sacrificing his child—an 
odious husband in perspective—a youug gentleman in the 
foreground with black hair, a lover of nature—wrapt in reve- 
rie, on the borders of a stream, under the shade of willows, 

According to the ordinary run of Hortense’s studies, she 
should have been attacked by brigands, or carried away by a fu- 
rious steed, but rescued by her unknown lover; this, however, 
could scarcely take place in the unfortunate neighbourhood, 
where a robbery had not been heard of for ten years, and where 
her excursions were generally made on the back of a carefully 
trained donkey. 

We will not trace further the course of the love making. 
Like those people on the stage who are at times so conveni- 
ently and astonishingly deaf, our lovers never give themselves 
the trouble of asking a few common-place questions of their 
friends ; and so they bring the ordinary routine of trials on 
themselves, which no lovers (in fiction) have ever a chance of 
avoiding. 

These extracts, we confess, give but a very faint idea of 
the humor, the pathos, the fun, which appear in the works of 
Alphonse Karr, but we insert them, hoping they may induce 
those who can appreciate really clever pictures of French life, to 
turn to the pages of this, and other Untranslated Novelists. We 
ask the reader to peruse these books in the same spirit as we our- 
selves have read them. We think that he who reads ina 
carping, fault-finding spirit, is not a friend to sound and ge- 
nial literature. Novels cannot be skimmed through with that 
severe cast of thought in which we study metaphysics; and he is 
not awise man, who laughs his way through Tom Jones, yet talks 
of its moral and tendency as gravely as if he were discussing 
some dogma of Thomas Aquinas. Where the heart is right, 
men seldom err in their choice of books, and in their esti- 
mate of authorship; in recommending French literature to 
our readers, we have assumed that they will understand 
us to advocate only the reading of those works which can 
never cause the maiden’s cheek to blush, or induce the 
youth to believe that vice is manly, or that the guiding hand 
of an omnipotent God, does not rule through all nature, 
from the roving planet to the ever flowing ocean. The reader 
cannot misunderstand us, if he will bear in mind the advice of 
poor old Thomas Churchyard— 











UNTRANSLATED NOVELISTS—ALPHONSE KARR. OOY 


** The wise,—weighs each thing as it ought, 
Mistakes no term, nor sentence wrests awry ; 
The fond will read a while, but cares for nought, 
Yet casts on each man’s work a frowning eye. 
This neither treats of matters low nor high, 
But finds a meane, that each good meaning might 
In all true means take Charity aright.” 

The literature of France has been tainted by the evils of its 
people, by their want of religion, and by the general disorgani- 
zation of society which so long prevailed. ‘The terrible results 
which sprang from the writings of Voltaire, from those of the 
mad beast Rousseau, and of the brilliant Lucifer-like fiends 
who supported the old Encyclopédie, have not yet been effaced. 
George Sand and Frederick Souli¢é have done more to injure 
society, and to blast the foundation of all human happiness, 
than any two authors who have written within the last forty 
years. Religion has been made by them a matter of contempt, 
of slander, and against which the sharpest arrows of ridicule 
may be launched. ‘Those who know the brilliant, devilish, ge- 
nius of Voltaire, cannot be injured or surprised by the works 
of either of these authors, and though one may fhe that 
Madame Dudevant has prostituted her fine genius to the 
support of any system which makes the breach of the marriage 
vow a subject of praise, yet it lessens our regret when we 
recollect that her best arguments are only the rechauflée 
arguments of Voltaire and his school. ‘They may weigh 
with him who knows just enough physiology to make him 
a materialist, enough theology to make him an unbeliever, 
or enough false philosophy to make him a voluptuary, but 
to him who remembers the fallen position of the writer, 
who looks around, and observes the happy world of house- 
hold affections which this woman would destroy, the evil of 
the very worst French novel must become powerless, because 
it wants truth, reason, or the well-being of man here, or here- 
after, to support its destructive theory. Again, we repeat, that 
French fiction has emerged from the cloud with which it has 
been so long environed, that good or bad novels can be 
obtained just as they are required. We review and recommend 
the good ; the bad, we try to bury in forgetfulness. We en- 
deavour to show that whilst some French novels may excite a 
smile, a kind thought, or a noble aspiration, all French novels 
cannot cause a shudder, a virtuous faintness, or a fit of mo- 
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ral and indignantly pious hysterics. We know that Soulié and 
George Sand have taught that marriage is only the fiction 
the bugbear of priestcraft. We know they have inculcated 
the doctrine that passion, that reason, that our unguided 
fancies, should rule our lives, and that he who is weary of 
existence may seek refuge from its troubles and its labors in, 
as they callit, the eternal slumber of the tomb. We recom- 
mend no such works as these ; they disgrace the press from 
which they issue, and lower the moral character of the people 
by whom they are perused. If all the light literature of 
France were of this class, we should never degrade these pages 
by a reference to it; but the native language of Lamartine, 
of Thiers, of Guizot, and of Karr, is not all poisoned by the 
seductions of vicious teachings; we can no more condemn 
French fiction, because it has been misused, than we can con- 
demn ‘Tennyson, Charles Swain, Bulwer, or Thackeray, because 
in the language in which they compose, there have appeared 
The Coal Hole Songster, and the base and filthy Mysteries of 
the Court of London. In every profession, and in every occu- 
pation of life, there are men who draw shame and contempt 
upon the calling to which they attach themselves. There is no 
gift of genius that has not been abused, there is no strength 
of body, no power of mind, that has not been misdirected; 
and in France, that brilliant fancy which could weave gay 
spells to waft us from the present, could lull the sense of pain, 
and calm the troubled heart in solitude and weariness, by its own 
bright creations, has been too often employed in painting vice 
and crime ; and the pen which might have guided to virtue, to 
truth, and to heaven, has frequently been perverted, and has 
taught that when man stands sinful and foul before his Al- 
mighty Creator, he is the more worthy of admiration, and is 
the happy and admirable child of reason. ‘This is the class of 
French fiction generally known to English readers, this is the 
species of literature against which English moralists should 
have directed their reasonings ; but in condemning these books, 
they have condemned all; the moral boomerang having been 
unskilfully, and too strongly, thrown, has revolved upon the 
caster; well-meaning writers and talkers, in endeavouring 
to show our people how they should avoid “ the nettle, danger,” 
have, unhappily, but too often crushed “the flower, safety.” 











ART. II1—THE STREETS OF DUBLIN. 


NO. IV. 


Tue ground at present occupied by College-green originally 
formed portion of a large village, outside the city, known as 
“Le Hogges,” a name subsequently corrupted into * Hoggin- 
green.” At the Hastern extremity of this plain, Dermod 
Mac Murchad, king of Leinster, in 1166, founded the priory 
of “All Hallows” or “ All Saints,” which, on the dissolu- 
tion of religious houses, was granted by Henry VIII. to the 
citizens of Dublin, as a recompense for theirdoyalty during 
the insurrection of ‘Thomas Fitz Gerald, his deputy in 1534. 
The citizens, in the reign of Klizabeth, transferred their 
property in the dissolved monastery to Adam Loftus, arch- 
bishop of Dublin, for the foundation of an university, which 
still preserves the remembrance of its original insulated posi- 
tion, being styled in all official documents, the “College of 
the holy and undivided Trinity, xear Dublin.” One of the 
earliest notices of “ Le Hogges” is found in a French 
chronicle of the twelfth century, which tells us that prince Gil- 
lamocholmog, the Irish ally of the Anglo-Normans, marshalled 
his troops here in 1171, when an attempt was made by the 
Northmen to recover the city of Dublin, by an attack on the 
Eastern gate,* after their repulse from which the Irish pur- 





* The full details of the landing of the Northmen, and their attack on 
‘la porte seinte Marie,” will be found in our notice of St. Werburgh’s- 
street. The contemporary Norman rhymer describes, as follows, the 
proceedings of Mac Gillamocholmog, who was lord of the territory of Ui 
Dunchadha, through which the Dodder ( Dothair), flows :— 


“ Gylmeolmoch aitant 
Dehors la cité meintenant 
Se est cil reis pur veir asis 
Od cel gent de sun pais. 
Desur le Hogges de Sustein, 
Dehors la cite, en un plein, 
Par agarder la mellé 
Se sunt iloque asemble. 
Pur agarder icel estur, 
Gylmeholmoch se sist le jor, 
En une place vereiment 
Se sist od sa meiné gent.” 


It would appear that thecorrect reading of the fifth line is—‘‘ Desur 
le Hogges dessus Stein,’ alluding to the portion of the South-eastern 
bank of the Liffey, formerly known as ‘‘le Steyne’’ or the ‘* Staine.” 
The concluding part of this account is the more curious, as it is written 
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sued themwith great slaughter, as they retreated along this plain 
to their ships. Vestiges of remote antiquity, discovered here 
during the reign of Charles I., have been described as follows 
by a contemporary writer : 

“In November, 1646, as people were employed in removing 
a little hill in the East suburbs of the city of Dublin, in order 
to form a line of fortification, there was discovered an ancient 
sepulchre placed 8.W. and N.E. composed of eight black 
marble stones, of which two made the covering and were 
supported by the others. The length of this monument was 
six feet two inches, the breadth three feet one inch, and the 
thickness of the stone three inches. At each corner of it was 
erected a stone four feet high, and near it at the S.W. end 
another stone was placed in the form of a pyramid six feet 
high, of a rustic work, and of that kind of stone which is 
called a mill-stone. Vast quantities of burnt coals, ashes, 
and human bones; some of which were in part burned, and 
some only scorched, were found in it, which was looked upon 
to be a work of the Ostmen, and erected by that people while 
they were heathens, in memory of some petty prince or noble- 
man.” The position of this monument was denoted by a 
portion of it which existed down to the middle of the last 
century, and was known as the “long stone, over against the 





in the language spoken by the first Anglo-Norman invaders of 
Ireland :— 


“Quant Gylmeholmoch, sachez, li reis 

Vist fuir les Northwicheis 

E cil de Eir e cil de Man, 
La meiné Hesculf e Johan, 
E li reis pur veir se vist 
Que cil erent desconfist, 

En pés s’en est li reis saili, 
A haute voiz hautement cri : 
* Ore sus, seignurs vassals ! 
Aidum as Engleis naturals, 
Ore, sus tost! si aiderum 

A bon Ricard ea Milun.’ 

E les Yrreis aitant 

De tut pars wnt occiant, 
Occiant wnt de tut pars 

E de gavelocs e de dars 

Icele gent ki erent venus 

Od Esculf li veil chanuz ; 

E cil s’en wnt descontiz 

En boys, en pleinz, en larris. 
Que vus devoroie plus dire ? 
Mil e cine cent artire 

Erent remis 4 icel jor 

Mors, detrenchez 4 dolur 
Veir co dient les asquanz, 
Dous mil vassals combatanz - 
Erent le jor pur veir remis 
Ki enz al champ erent occis.”’ 
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college.” ‘lhe perpetual incursions of the native clans upon 
the city of Dublin prohibited the erection of houses upon 
Hoggin-green, which from an early period was used as a place 
for the public execution of criminals. In 1827, the old 
chroniclertells us, that “a gentleman of the familie of the Otoolies 
(Ua Tuathail) in Leinster, named Adam Duffle, possessed by 
some wicked spirit of error, denied obstinatelie the incarnation 
of our Saviour, the trinitie of persons in the unitie of the God 
head, and the resurrection of the flesh ; as for the holie scrip- 
ture, he said it was but a fable: the Virgin Marie he asserted 
to be a woman of dissolute life; and the apostolike see erro- 
nious. I'or such assertions he was burnt in Hogging-greene 
beside Dublin.” In 1487 the earl of Kildare, lord deputy, 
commanded the messenger from the mayor of Waterford to be 
hanged on Hoggin-green forhaving brought word that the citizens 
of the ‘ urbs intacta” would not espouse the cause of Lambert 
Simnel. “ A place on this green was anciently called Hoggen 
butt, where the citizens had butts for their exercise in archery; 
and near them was a small range of buildings called Tib and 
Tom, where possibly the citizens amused themselves at leisure 
times by playing at keals or nine-pins. We find those build- 
ings called ‘Tib and Tom, mentioned in the will of Richard, 
the first earl of Cork, as mortgaged to him by ‘Theodore lord 
Dockwra, and the lady Anne his mother, for three hundred 
pounds, and rented from the mortgagee by sir Philip Percival 
at twenty-four pounds per annum.” When a lord deputy 
landed, the sheriffs, with a troop of horse and trumpeters, 
proceeded to meet him at some distance from the city ; and 
at Hoggin-green he was usually received by the mayor and 
aldermen in their formalities. Elections and public assemblies 
of the citizens were occasionally held in this looalit y: thus we 


are told that— 


«Thomas Fitz Gerald, earl of Kildare, and lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, in the year 1528, was invited to a new play ae day in 
Christmas, Arland Ussher being then mayor, and Francis Herbert and 
John Squire, bayliffs, wherein the taylors acted the part of Adam 
and Eve, the shoemakers represented the story of Crispin and Cris- 
pianus ; the vintners acted Bacchus and his story ; the carpenters 
that of Joseph and Mary; Vulcan, and what related to him, was 
acted by the smiths, and the comedy of Ceres, the goddess of corn, 
by the bakers. Their stage was erected on cp pe ba now 
called College-green—and on it the priors of St. John of Jerusalem, 
of the blessed Trinity, and of All-hallows, caused two plays to be 
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acted ; the one representing the passion of our Saviour, and the 
other the several deaths which the apostles suffered. This account 
may probably, in its material points, be true; but in circumstances 
the author of it undoubtedly errs. For Pierce Butler, earl of 
Ossory, was lord deputy of Ireland from the 13th of May, 1528, 
to the 22nd of June, 1529, and from the intervening Michaelmas 
the persons mentioned administered the offices of mayor and bailiffs. 
Thomas Fitz Gerald was indeed lord deputy for a very short time to 
his father Gerald in 1534 ; but then Robert Stillingforth was mayor, 
and Henry Plunkett and William White, bailiffs ; so that we are 
under a necessity of appropriating these entertainments to the 
government of the earl of Ossory. Something upon this subject is 
to be met with in a manuscript in the college library, where it is 
said, that in the parliament of 1541, wherein Henry VIII. was 
declared king of Ireland, there were present—the earls of Ormond 
and Desmond ; the lord Barry; Mac Gilla Phadrig, chieftaine of 
Ossory; the sons of O’Bryan, Mac Carthy Mor, with many 
Irish lords; and on Corpus Christi day they rode about the 
streets with the procession in their parliament robes, and the 
‘Nine Worthies’ was played; and the mayor bore the mace 
before the deputy on horseback. The Sunday following, king 
Henry was proclaimed king of Ireland in St. Patrick’s church, 
and the next Sunday they had tournaments on horseback, and 
running at the ring with spears on horseback.* Sir James Ware hints 
at the same thing in a few words: ‘ Epulas, comeedias, et certamina 
ludicra, que sequebantur, quid attinet dicere ?’ ‘ It is needless,’ says 
he, ‘ to relate what feastings, comedies, and sports followed.’ It is 
said also in the college manuscript before cited, that in an expedi- 
tion made against James Mac Connell by the lord deputy Sussex in 
1557, he was attended by John Ussher, captain, and Patrick Bulkely, 
petty-captain, with sixty of the city trained-bands, and upon their 
return the ‘Six Worthies’ was played by the city, and the mayor 
gave the public a goodly entertainment upon the occasion, found 
four trumpeters’ horses for the solemnity, and gave them 20s. in 


money.” 

In the reign of James I. the only. buildings of im- 
portance ou Hoggin-green were a Bridewell for the reception 
of vagrants, and a large edifice known as “ Carye’s hospital,” 
situated on a portion of the ground now occupied by the bank of 
Ireland, all to the North of which was a strand, partly covered by 








* The lord deputy, Sir Antony Sentleger, in his despatch dated from 
Kilmainham, 26th June, 1541, writes to the king as follows :—‘‘ And 
for that the thing passed so joyously, and so miche to the contentation 
of every person, the Sonday foloing ther were made in the citie greate 
bonfires, wyne sette in the stretis, greate festinges in their howses, 
with a goodly sorte of gunnes.” The ‘* Nine Worthies” consisted of 
Hector, Alexander the Great, Julius Cesar, Joshua, David, Judas 
Maccabeus, king Arthur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of Bouillon. 
Shakespeare refers to them in ‘ Love's labour lost,” and in the second 
part of ‘‘ King Henry iv.” 
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the Liffey; the college then forming the Eastern boundary* of the 
city. Carye’s hospital, originally intended for, but never used 
as an infirmary, received its name from its builder, sir George 
Carew, queen Elizabeth’s treasurer at wars, who was created 
earl of Totnes for the services which he rendered the crown 
of England by disuniting and decimating the Irish clans, 
during his tenure of the office of president of Munster. Like 
many of Elizabeth’s favorites, Carew was both a soldier and a 
scholar; his manuscript collections, preserved at Lambeth, 
contain documents of the greatest interest and importance 
connected with Anglo-Irish history. During Michaelmas, 
1605, and the two succeeding terms, the courts of law sat in 
Carye’s hospital ; and government, in 1606, contemplated the 
purchase of the house, but being unwilling to pay four 
thousand pounds, the sum demanded by Carew, the latter set 
it to sir George Ridgeway, who succeeded him as treasurer. 
The “hospital” was afterwards transferred by the earl of 
Totnes to sir Arthur Basset, and from him it passed 
to Arthur Chichester, whence it acquired the name of 





*At the entrance from Hoggin-green to Dame-street stood ‘‘ the blind 
gate,” which appears to have been removed in the reign of Charles ITI., 
the citizens having represented in 1662 that is was ‘‘ wholly useless, 
and that the further continuance of the standing thereof will not be 
without much danger to his majesty’s subjects.” Pursuant to an order 
of the house of conmons the following letter was written by their 
speaker on the 19th April, 1661, to be communicated by the 
lord mayor to the aldermen:—‘‘ Mr. Mayor and gentlemen, the 
house of commons having received a petition’ from divers of the 
inhabitants of the city and suburbs of the city of Dublin, therein 
expressing the danger that they and other his majesty’s subjects, 
who have occasion to pass to and from the College-green, are 
liable unto, by reason of the tottering condition of the gate called the 
Blind-gate, standing upon the entrance of the said green next unto 
Damaske-street, and taking notice themselves, that the said gate is 
much decayed, and being very sensible of the ill consequences which 
may happen by the fall thereof to the adjoining inhabitants, and to 
other persons, that at such a time may be going by that place about 
either public or private affairs; and considering also, that the said gate 
is no strength or ornament to the city, and is very incommodious, in 
respect of the strait and narrow passage under the same, have therefore 
commanded me to recommend it to your special care, that the said gate 
may be forthwith taken down, and that no other for the future may be 
erected in the same place; in doing whereof much prejudice will be 
prevented, the entrance into that part of the city will become more 
graceful, and your compliance to the desires of the house will be further 
manifested, which is all at present I have to signify unto you, and re- 
main your loving friend, John Temple, speaker.” 
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“ Chichester-house.” In an official document of the time it 
is described as a large mansion with a gate-house, a garden, 
and plantations ; we also find notice of houses in “ Mension’s 
fields,’ near ‘ Le Hoggen-greene,” and of a piece of land in 
the same vicinity styled “ Mension’s mantle.” Sir Arthur 
Chichester, from whom the house received its second name, 
having in early life been obliged to fly from England to escape 
the consequences of a robbery which he perpetrated upon one 
of queen Elizabeth’s purveyors, repaired to I'rance and there 
distinguished himself as a soldier under Henri IV., from whom 
he received the honor of knighthood : he was subsequently 
pardoned by the queen and employed by her in Ireland, 
where his eminent services procured him the command of the 
forces stationed in Ulster. In 1604 he was appointed lord 
deputy, and sent the first English judges of assize into Con- 
nacht; while his exertions in carrying out the plantaion of 
Ulster were rewarded by large regal grants in that province, 
together with the title of baron of Belfast in 1612, An un- 
published remembrance-roll of James I. contains the follow- 
ing account of sir Arthur’s departure from Dublin in 16138, 
when he was summoned by the king to furnish evidence 
relative to the proceedings of the Irish Roman Catholics or 
Recusants :-— 


‘‘ Memorandum, quod die Saturni proximo ante festum sancti Pa- 
tricii, episcopi, existente xij die Marcii, anno regni dicti domini 
regis nune Jacobi, Angliw, Francie et Hibernia xi.o., et Scotia 
xlvii.o., prenobilis Arthurus Chichester, eques auratus, dominus 
Chichester de Bellfauste, et hujus regni Hibernia deputatus gene- 
ralis, sceptrum ejusdem regni susceptus per spacium novem annorum, 
hebdomadarum quinque paucorumque, insuper, dierum, navem in- 
tra portum Dublinii conscenscus est in quadam navicula, scilicet re- 
giz majestatis que hoc nomine insignitur Le Moone, cujus Beverley 
Newcomen, filius et heres Roberti Newcomen, militis, praefectus 
erat, ut versus Angliam transfereretur, (a domo sua vocata Chiches- 
ter-house concomitatus ad locum nomine gaudentem the Ringes 
ende, quo receptus fuit in cymbam navicule predicte) reveren- 
dissimo in Christo patre Thoma archiepiscopo Dublinii, Hibernie 
cancellario, et tripliciter digno et nobili Hibernia mariscallo, 
Richardo Wingfeild, milite, quos prefecit et reliquit ad ubernan- 
dum, se absente, dominos justiciarios, totidemque aliis jurisconsultis 
aliisque militibus, generosos et pencionarios qui tune temporis sena- 
tui versati fuere, Itidemque, maiore, decurionibus, vicecomitibus 
et maxima pra@cipuaque parte civium plebiumque multitudine infinita 
civitatis Dublinii, hi omnes, omni ex parte, equis instructi, amores 
affectionesque erga tam nobilem prieclarumque proregem exprimen- 
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tes. Qui non satis admiranda sapientia, singulari dexteritate, in- 
credibili patientia, nobili clementia ac affabilitate atque religiosa 
cura totius hujus regni et populi atque reipublice contraxit sibi 
amorem ac estimacionem sui principis, affeciones, subditorumque 
omnium aligenarum et peregrinancium admiracionem et reverentiam, 
et tandem, magna cum gloria et gratia, ad summum nobilitatis splen- 
dorem summamque honoris aapliveliiens perventus est, a serenissi- 
ma majestate per literas nominatim accersitus ; pon a regno revoca- 
tus, sed de maximis gravissimisque totius regni in negotiis cum regia 
majestate consulturus, et propediem rursus reversurus.” 


The following is a contemporary notice of his return from 
this journey :— 


‘Upon the 8th of June there came a packet of letters out of 
England, whereby it was known, that the parliament was once more 
to be adjourned, viz.—to the 11th of October, and that the king’s 
majesty was to begin a progress upon the 20th July; whereby it 
was judged that there should be some longer stay made of the lord 
deputy’s coming over, who was then in England. But the king 
being prepared for his progress, licensed the lord deputy to depart 
and return into Ireland, who, after he bad taken his leave of the 
king, departed from London on Monday, the 11th of July, being 
accompanied with sir Henry Poore, sir Robert Digby, sir Charles 
Wilmot, sir Adam Loftus, sir Roger Jones, sir Edward Moore, 
and many other gentlemen of worth, who attended his lordship, and 
arrived with him at the head of Howth, upon the 26th of July, very 
early in the morning ; and the same day in the afternoon the lords 
justices, with as many of the nobility as were near at hand, and also 
the mayor of the city of Dublin, with the aldermen and commons, 
rode forth to meet the lord deputy, by whom he was received most 
joyfully, and attended upon with great troops of horsemen of all 
estates riding from Howth towards Dublin; and as he entered the 
city he resumed again his majesty’s sword of justice and estate in 
his own hands, which was borne before him by the lord of Howth ; 
and so riding most honorably with great he Sa and rejoicing of 
the people, he passed through the city and went to his own house at 


Hoggen-green.” 


Chichester was again appointed lord deputy in 1614, in 
which year the harp was for the first time marshalled in the 
arms of England. Having resigned the office of chief 

overnor, he was created lord high treasurer of Ireland ; and 
in 1622 proceeded, as the king of England’s ambassador, to 
the Palatinate inGermany. He died,* without issue, in 1624, 





* From an unpublished memorandum-roll of the court of exchequer, 
of the third year of Charles I., we find that, at his decease, sir Arthur 
Chichester, among other debts, owed to the king a sum of £10,000, 
which his brother discharged by sale of a portion of his estates, in the 
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and his estates passed to his brother, sir Edward Chichester, 
in whose favor the peerage was revived with the additional 
honor of viscount Chichester, of Carrickfergus. Chichester 
house was subsequently tenanted by sir John Borlase, who, 
in conjunction with sir William Parsons, was appointed lord 
justice of Ireland in 1640. 


‘*Sir John Borlase had, in Holland,entertained the principles of the 
Calvinists, but had none of their turbulent spirit : he was quiet and 
easy in his nature, of ordinary parts, and without either art or 
design. He had been bred a soldier in the wars of the Low countries, 
where he served before the truce in 1608. He had behaved himself 
very well in the commands, wherein he had been employed there, 
and had gained a good reputation for his military skill. When he 
returned from abroad, he was thought a proper person to keep up 
discipline in the Irish army, had a company of foot and a troop of 





ne 


execution of which he had sold to sir Samuel Smith ‘‘an absolute 
estate in fee-simple of the house called Carye’s hospital, and more 
lately called Chichester-house, and other the premises thereunto be- 
longing,” to him and his heirs for ever, for a valuable sum of money ; 
Chichester ‘‘ being willing to parte with the said house rather than with 
any other parte of his estate, in regard it lay most remote from any 
parte of his dwellinge.” It also appears that the ‘* said house was much 
decayed and ruinous and still decayinge,”’ by reason that Chichester 
‘*could not make his aboad there,” neither could he, from the opposi- 
sion of the feoffees, ‘*set the same for a valuable rent.” Sir Samuel 
Smith, however, having obtained possession, ‘‘ bestowed much money 
and cost in buildinge and repairinge the said house to his greate charge 
and expense,” but on his ‘‘agreeing and contracting with others to 
pass unto them a lease of the greatest part of the house,” the feoffees, 
desirous of obtaining it themselves, refused to ratify the agreement, 
to which, however, they were compelled to assent by a decree given 
‘fat the kings courts, Dublin,” 12 June, 1627. In 1644, Arthur, 
eldest son of Edward viscount Chichester, unable longer to sup- 
port the royal cause in the North of Ireland, repaired to Dublin, where 
he joined the marquis of Ormond, was appointed a privy councillor, 
and, as a reward for his distinguished loyalty, received from 
Charles I. the title of earl of Donegal, in 1647, in which year he was 
one of the hostages sent by Ormond to the English parliament as 
surety for the delivery of Dublin. The first earl of Donegal died in 
1674, having in 1668 granted an annuity to the University of Dublin 
for the establishment of a mathematical lecture, to be called ‘* the lecture 
and lecturer of the foundation of Arthur, earl of Donegal ; the lecturer 
to read the lectures every term, and privately to instruct all desirous 
to learn the mathematics, but more especially such as should be brought 
up in the school of Belfast, erected by him, wherein he made a provi- 
sion for poor scholars to be brought up in learning.” 

The present representative of this family is George Hamilton 
Chichester, earl otf Belfast in the peerage of Ireland, baron Fisher- 
wick of Fisherwick, and baron of Ennishowen and Carrickfergus in 
the peerage of Great Britain. 
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horse given him ; and was, upon lord Caulfield’s resignation, made 
master of the ordnance. He had made no great gain by his employ- 
ments, and had but a moderate fortune. He was a good soldier, 
but understood nothing else: he was now grown old, unactive, and 
indolent ; and when he was made lord justice, he gave himself very 
little trouble about the exercise of his authority, leaving all to the 
management of his colleague, sir William Parsons, who being of 
an imperious and assuming temper, was willing enough to ease him- 
self of the burden; so the government of these two Rrds jestions in 
Ireland passed much like the consulship of Caesar and Bibulus at 
Rome.” 


On the night of the 22nd October, 1641, Parsons, at his 
own house, received information from Owen O’Conolly, of 
the attempt intended to be made by the Irish to gain pos- 
session of the city on the following day, as narrated by the 
son of Justice Borlase : 


“ At first, the lord Parsons gave little belief to the relation, in 
regard that it came from an obscure person, and one, as he conceived, 
somewhat distempered, at that time, with drink, delivering his 
story besides in so broken a manner, that it scarce seemed credible ; 
whereupon his lordship let him go, strictly charging him to return 
back the same evening with what further discoveries he could make. 
Yet in the interim, the lord Parsons being touched with the relation, 
repaired, about ten of the clock at night, to the lord Borlase, at 
Chichester house, without the town, and disclosed to him what 
Owen O’Conally had imparted, which made so sensible an impres- 
sion on his colleague, as, the discoverer being let go, he grew infi- 
nitely concerned thereat, having none to punish if the story should 
prove false, or means to learn more, were it true. In the dis- 
turbance of which perplexity, Owen O’Conally comes, or, as others 
write, was brought, where the lords justices were then met, sensible 
that his discovery was not thoroughly believed, professing, ‘ that 
whatever he had acquainted the lord Parsons with, touching the 
conspiracy, was true; and could he but repose himself, the effects 
of drink being still upon him, he should discover more.’ Where- 
upon he had the conveniency of a bed. In the interim, the lords 
justices summoned as many of the council as they could give notice 
to, to their assistance, that night, at Chichester-house. Sir Thomas 
Rotheram, and sir Robert Meredith, chancellor of the exchequer, 
came immediately to them. They then, with all diligence, secured 
the gates of the city* with such as they could most contide in, and 
strengthened the warders of the castle, which were a few inconsi- 
derable men, with their foot guard usually attending their persons, 
charging the mayor and his brethren to be watchful of all persons 
that should walk the streets that night. However, many of the 
conspirators escaped over the river, or at least lay concealed in citi- 

*Sce the account of the proceedings of the lords justices, Inisu 
QOARTERLY Kevirew, No. VI. 295. 
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zens houses, a receptacle too ready for most of them, and some of 
those who were brought before the lords justices and council, as 
James Warren, sir Phelim O’Neal’s servant, and Paul O’Neal, an 
active asec though neither of them then were discovered to be 
such, found means to get away; of which sir Phelim bragged of 
afterwards; Paul O’Neal having been a prime instrument in the 
contrivance of the rebellion; whilst Hugh Oge MacMahon, esq., 
grandson by his mother to the traytor, Tir Oen, a gentleman of 
good fortune in the county of Monaghan, who had served as a 
lieutenant-colonel in the king of Spain’s quarters, was, after some 
little resistance, apprehended before day in his own lodging over 
the water, near the Inns, and brought to Chichester-house, where, 
upon examination, he did, without much difficulty, confess the 
plot, resolutely telling them ‘ That on that very day, it was now 
about five in the morning, the 23rd of October, 1641, that all the 
forts and strong places in Ireland would be taken; that he with the 
lord MacGuire, Hugh Birn, captain Brian O’Neal, and several 
other Irish gentlemen, were come up expressly to surprize the castle 
of Dublin; and that twenty men out of each county of the kingdom 
were to be here to join with them. That all the iheils and gentle- 
men in the kingdom, that were Papists, were engaged in this plot ; 
that what was that day to be done in other parts of the country, 
was so far advanced by that time, as it was impossible for the wit of 
man to prevent it.’ And withal told them, that it was true they 
had him in their power, and might use him how they pleased ; but 
he was sure he would be revenged. Before MacMahon was appre- 
hended, Owen O’Conally having, on his repose, recovered himself, 
had his examination taken.—In the interim, while Owen O’Conally 
was examining, MacMahon, walking in Chichester-hall, drew with 
chalk several postures, some on gibbets, others grovelling on the 
ground ; intimating how his fancy run on what was then acting, so 
little did he dread the event. The night being thus passed over, the 
lords justices removed themselves, for their better security* into 
the castle, where the body of the council attended them.” 


— 





* An unpublished official manuscript, quoted in one of our former 
apers, contains the following report of a court martial, held in the 
castle of Dublin, on 24th March, 1651; ‘‘ John Higginson, informant, 
Thomas Powell, Charles Baker, souldier, defendants: The defendants 
being accused for stealing of three barrels of malt out of the Pole mill, 
and thereof found guilty, it was decreed that Baker should be whipt 
two several days through the town, from Chichester-house to James’s 
gate, and receive fifty lashes each tyme, in regard he was once punish 
before for a like offence; and it was decreed that Powell should be 
whipt but once through the towne, at which tyme he is to receive fifftye 
lashes, it being his first offence.” The commander of the forces 10 
Ireland, during the Protectorate, tells us, that ‘*‘ Before my depar- 
ture (1659), the mayor and aldermen of Dublin, having formed the 
militia of that place, whereof both officers and soldiers had taken the 
engagement, they were desirous to give some publick expression 0 
their affection to the commonwealth; and to that end, on the day 
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After the Restoration, Chichester-house became the meeting 
lace of the Irish parliament, which assembled there for the 
first tine, on the 8th of May. 1661. This event was hailed 
with joy by the citizens, who had severely felt the evils entailed 
on Dublin by the absenteeism consequent on the abolition of 
their parliament by Cromwell, the latter having brought over 
a few of his adherents to sit at London as Irish represen- 
tatives. ‘This prejudicial union being now repealed, we are 
told that, consequently, “a mighty plenty of money was 
observed to grow in Ireland ;” and a cotemporary statesman 


tells us that, in 1663, 


“After two years attendance in England, upon the settlement of 
Ireland (there on the forge), by all persons and parties here that 
were considerably interested in it, the parliament being called here, 
and the main settlement of Ireland wound up in England, and put 
into the duke of Ormond’s hands, to pass here into an act, all per- 
sons came over in a shoal, either to attend to their own concern- 
ments in the main, or more particularly to make their court to the 
lord lieutenant, upon whom his majesty had, at that time, in a man- 
ner, wholly devolved the care and disposition of all affairs in this king- 
dom. This made a sudden and mighty stop of that issue of money, 
which had for two years run perpetually out of Ireland into England, 
and kept it all at home. Nor is the very expense of the duke of 
Ormond’s own great patrimonial estate, with that of several other 
families, that came over at that time, of small consideration in the 
stock of this kingdom.” 


An English historian informs us, that the splendour of 


—. 
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I designed to embark, they drew their forces into the field, con- 
sisting of about twelve hundred foot, and one hundred and twenty 
horse, that I might view them, and report to the parliament their 
readiness to serve the publick. Accordingly, the commissioners, in their 
coaches, and I, with the officers of the army, on horseback, took a 
view of them as they were drawn up on the College-green, being all very 
well equipped, and drawn up in good order, and indeed so exact in the 
performance of their exercise, that one would have thought them to 
have been long in the service. Here they repeated their resolutions to 
serve the cause of God and their country, with the utmost of their 
endeavours, and promised to live and die with us in the assertion of our 
just rights and liberties. When they had finished their exercise, I took 
leave of each officer at the head of his respective company, and went 
that evening to my house at Moncktown, in order to imbark for Eng- 
land. The commissioners of the parliament did me the honour to 
accompany me about half a mile out of town, and the officers of the 
army would have attended me to my house. But, because it was late 
I would not permit sir Hardress Waller and the rest of the officers 


to go further than half way.” 
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Dublin at this period was a ‘kind of epitome of what had 
been at London upon his majesty’s happy restoration.” No 

arliament assembled in Ireland from the 15th of Apni, 
1663, to the 26th October, 1665; in the latter year the act 
of settlement was finally passed, which, in a most unjustifiable 
manner, confirmed the Cromwellian adventurers in the posses- 
sion of 7,800,000 acres of land wrested from the Irish 
adherents of the Stuarts. <A letter written from Dublin in 
December, 1666, says: 

“The small pox is much in this city, and fevers which seize upon 
several in the same house ; yet (God be praised) not many die, of 
the plague none, neither here, nor in any other parts of this king- 
dom. The grand bill of settlement is now upon the very point of 
concluding, wanting only one reading, which had been performed 
this day, had not the night prevented us, and therefore is adjourned 
till Monday, the 18th instant.” 


In the succeeding February the same authority informs us 
that the ‘town is very full of people, by reason of the terme, 
parliament, and commissioners of claimes, yet we are in a 
state of very good health.” The last Irish parliament which 
met during the reign of Charles IL. terminated its sittings on 
the 7th of August, 1666, and Chichester-house, although 
originally used only as a temporary parliament house was 
finally taken by the crown for that purpose in the twenty- 
fifth year* of the king’s reign. Of the assembling of the 





*In the above year, John Parry, bishop of Ossory, leased to sir Henry 
Forde, secretary to the lord lieutenant of Ireland, on the behalf of his 
majesty and his successors, ‘‘all that part and so much of the messuages, 
houses, gardens, lands and tenements, called Chichester-house, as was 
there in his majesty’s possession, for the use of the two houses of parlia- 
ment; which are expressed to be a large room, wherein the lords sat ; 
two committee rooms for the lords on the same floor ; a stair-head room ; 
a robe room; a wainscot room at the stair foot ; a conference room below 
stairs, wherein the commons sat; a passage room leading to the com- 
mittee room, two committee rooms above stairs for the commons ; the 
speaker's room ; two rooms below stairs for the sergeant at arms, three 
rooms adjoining for the clerk, two small cellars, a gate house next the 
street, containing five small rooms, a court yard, with an entry through 
the house to the back yard, a stable yard, with a range of old build- 
ings containing five rooms, with a cole yard, a stable, and an house of 
office; a large garden, with an old banquetting house and house of 
office ; and all other rooms in the said house then in his majesty’s pos- 
session; to have and to hold the same for the term of ninety-nine years, 
paying the rent of 22/. for the first six months, and for the next ensuing 
two years and six months the yearly rent of 105/., and for the residue 
of the said term the yearly rent of 180/.” Four years after this 
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first Irish parliament after the Revolution, we have the fol- 
lowing contemporary notice :— 


“Yesterday (October 5th, 1692,) being the day appointed for 
the meeting of the parliament, in the morning my lord was attend- 
ed at the castle by the lord chancellor, archbishops and bishops, i in 
their white habits, the members of the privy council, the judges in 
their robes, the officers in chancery, most of the peers, and many of 
the house of commons. About ten of the clock his excelleney set 
out from the castle towards the parliament house: before his coach 
went the trumpets and kettle-drums, the pages, the yeomen of the 
stirrup, the gentlemen at large, the three pursuivants, the chaplains, 
the steward and comptroller of the house, the heralds at arms, the 
sergeants at arms, the gentlemen-ushers, and then the king at arms. 
After his coach went the horse guards, and the nobility with several 
coaches and six horses, the way being lined on both sides from the 
castle to the parliament-house with foot. When his excellency came 
to the parliament-house, he went immediately into the robing-room, 
after which the house proceeded according to the accustomed manner, 
The bishop of Kildare, being the youngest bishop, read prayers ; the 
lord chancellor and the rest of the lords which were in by descent 
or had sat before; the archbishops and bishops took the oaths and 
subscribed the declaration ; and after them the inferior officers of 
the house. The lord chancellor being made acquainted that there 
were several lords who desired to be introduced, he appointed two 
of the eldest peers (which were the lords Ely and Massereene) to 
bring them into the lords house: the lords who were introduced 





date, William Robinson, esq., was granted by the king the out ground and 
gardens belonging to the said house, ** except a terras-walk at the East end 
of the said house, twenty-five feet broad, and a terras-walk on the south 
side of the said house twenty feet broad, and a back yard forty feet deep,” 
at the yearly rent of I/. provided that no building was erected on any 
ot the said places, and that he should keep the house in repair and pay 
all taxes for gaol, hospital, and poor, and other usual payments payable 
thereout. The office of keeper of the parliament house was instituted in 
the reign of Charles II.; the preamble of the patent, dated Dublin, 2nd 
June, 1677, states: ‘‘ Whereas, William Robinson, esq., superintendent 
general of our fortifications and buildings in Ireland, hath of his humble 
petition besought us, that whereas Chichester-house, taken by us for the 
use of our parliament, being uninhabited during the intervals of parlia- 
ment, doth much decay, and the reparations, being incumbent on us, 
are now grown very chargeable, we would be pleased to grant him a 
lease of the out-grounds and gardens belonging to the said house for 90 
years, from 26th March, 1677, under some acknowledgment of rent 
payable thereout to us; and also to have the keeping of the said house 
in the intervals of parliament, during his life, upon which account he 
will be obliged to all reparations at his own charge during the said 
term.” Whereupon his majesty granted the keepership of the said 
house in the intervals of parliament to the said William Robinson, esq., 


knight. 
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were the lord Lopgford, lord Blessington, lord Sherbour, and the 
lord Coningesby, one by one, before whom went the king at arms 
and the usher of the black rod; each as he came in delivered his 
patent and writ of summons on his knees to the speaker, which he 
caused to be read by one of the clerks ; and being allowed of, he 
took his seat ; which being all done, my lord lieutenant entered the 
house in his robes: before him went his gentlemen, the two white 
staves, the black rod, the two heralds, the cap of maintenance 
sarried by my lord Donegal, the sword by the earl of Meath ; the 
train was held up by three noblemen’s sons, who were the earl of 
Drogheda’s son, Mr. Boyle, my lord Clifford’s son, and the lord 
Santry’s son. [His excellency being seated in the throne, my lord 
chancellor standing on his right hand, erdered the black rod to xo 
to the house of commons, and acquaint them that his excellency 
commanded them to attend at the bar of the house of lords. After 
they were come up, his excellency made a speech to them, and then 
my lord chancellor directed them to return and chuse their speaker. 
My lord lieutenant being returned from his robe-room, the lord 
chancellor adjourned the house to Friday, ten of the clock, at which 
time the commons were to present their speaker to his excellency. 
The house of commons being returned and sat, an honorable mem- 
ber of the house, being one of the privy council, moved and put the 
house in mind, that sir Richard Levinge, their majesties’ solicitor- 
general, would be a fit person to supply the chair; and the question 
being put by the clerk, by direction of the house, it was resolved 
that sir Richard Levinge, knight, their majesties’ solicitor-general, 
be speaker of this house ; and thereupon Mr, Speaker was conducted 
to the chair, and placed therein by two of the members, one whereof 
was the person who first moved for the question, The speaker 
afterwards, standing up, gave the house thanks for the honor they 
had done him, excusing his inability for so great an undertaking 
and trust, promising, nevertheless, his utmost endeavours to serve 
their majesties and this country, and hoped this house would assist 
and support him therein. Mr. Speaker being seated, a motion was 
made for the reading alate act of parliament made in England in 
the third year of their majesties reign, intituled an act for the abro- 
gating the oath of supremacy in Ireland, and appointing other oaths. 
Upon reading whereof, the house proceeded to the swearing their 
members then present in the house. And they being sworn, the 
house adjourned until Friday morning at eight a clock, in order to 
attend his excellency the lord lieutenant,* and present their speaker 
to him, according to his excellency’s command.” 








*The ceremonies of passing bills in the Irish parliament were as 
follow: The lord lieutenant, arrayed in royal robes, entered the 
house in state, accompanied by two earls bearing the sword of 
state and the cap of maintenance; three noblemen’s sons support- 
ing the train of his robe. After making a conge to the throne, 
he ascended and took his seat in the chair of state under the 
canopy; all the lords spiritual and temporal standing robed in 
their places and uncovered, till they took their seats. ‘The lord chan- 
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‘This parhament sat only till the third of the following No- 
vember, when it was prorogued by lord Sydney for having 
rejected a money bill originated in the English privy council, 
a proceeding which resulted rather from irritation at the king’s 
discountenancing the violation of the treaty of Limerick, than 
from any constitutional motives on the part of the ascendancy 
faction. 

The establishment of the linen manufacture, and the 
strengthening the “ Protestant interest,” by the enactment of 
penal laws, chiefly occupied the attention of the Irish parlia- 
ments* subsequent to the Revolution. On the 22nd of Fe- 





cellor, kneeling, conferred with the viceroy, and then, standing on 
the right hand of the chair of state, commanded the gentleman usher 
of the black rod to acquaint the house of commons that it was his ex- 
cellency’s pleasure that they should attend him immediately in the 
house of peers. The commons, with their speaker, having arrived, were 
conducted to the bar, where the speaker, after an oration, read the 
titles of the bills prepared to be presented for the roval assent. The 
bills were then delivered at the bar by the speaker to the clerk of the 
parliaments, who brought them to the table, where the clerk of the 
crown having read their titles, the clerk of the parliaments pronounced 
the royal assent severally in these words: ‘* Le roy remercie ses bons 
sujets, accepte leur benevolence, et ainsi le veult.” When the bills 
were not money bills the assent was given by the words: ‘‘ Le roy le 
veult,”’ or ‘*Soit fait comme il est desiré.”” The lord lieutenant then 
withdrew, in the same order as he had entered, and the commons hav- 
ing returned to their house, the lords retired to unrobe, after which 
the sitting was either adjourned or resumed, ‘The delivery of the royal 
assent in a foreign language was one of the vestiges of the French con- 
quest of England in the eleventh century, 

* In the year 1700, the lands of the Irish adherents of James II. 
were sold by public auction, or ‘‘ cant,” at Chichester-house. From 
these forfeitures, amounting to upwards of one million of acres, 
large grants had been made by William III. to the foreign officers 
who had served under him in his Irish wars. An act of re- 
sumption, however, replaced them in the hands of the parliament, 
and when sold they were so much deteriorated in value, by em- 
bezzlement and malversation, that the sum they produced was compara- 
tively small; the greater part of the estates of the Irish Jacobites, 
instead of having been applied to reduce the enormous expenses of the 
Williamite wars, thus served only to aggrandize and enrich a number of 
adventurers. ‘The manner in which the schemes of the latter were 
carried out is partially exhibited in the following passages from the 
report of the commissioners: ‘*‘ And here wemay take notice, that the 
forfeitures in general, notwithstanding they appear to be so consider- 
able, have been rather a charge than a profit to his majesty; which 
might seem very extraordinary if we did not acquaint your honours, 
that many obscure men that had little or nothing since the reduction of 
Ireland, are now reputed masters of considerable estates, and some of 
them very great ones; nor does there appear any visible cause of their 
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bruary, 1703, sir Theobald Butler, counsellor Malone, and 
sir Stephen Rice, the two former in their gowns, as counsel for 
the petitioners in general, and the latter without a gown, as a 
petitioner, in his private capacity, together with many others, ap- 
peared at the bar of the house of commons, where they vainly ap- 
pealed against the infringement of the treaty of Limerick, by the 
enactment of the first bill “ to prevent the further growth of 
popery.” Their appeal at the bar of the house of lords, six days 
afterwards, was attended with no better success, and the 
Irish Catholics regretted, too late, having laid down their 
arms on the faith of a treaty, which, although solemnly 
guaranteed under the great seal of Ingland, was observed no 
longer than suited the purposes of the stronger party. In 
1709, it was found necessary to expend a considerable sum 
in repairing Chichester-house, and we are told that al- 
though several parts of the interior were in such order as 
that they might last a considerable time, yet they appeared 
by no means fit to continue in the condition they were in for 
the parliament, the floors being very uneven, and patched in 





acquiring such sudden riches, but by fishing in these forfeitures ; indeed 
the whole management has been so intricate, as it were designed to be 
kept a mystery; which has proved sufficiently advantageous to these 
men, though much to his majesty’s detriment, who, by this means, 
has been deceived in the value of his grants, and in many cases has 
given much more than he intended. There is nothing seems to us to 
have contributed more to it than the letting of the forfeited lands by 
cant in the city of Dublin, and not in the several counties of this king- 
dom, for, by that means, very few persons would come to town at a 
great charge, and neglect of their affairs, when they were sure to be 
outbid by the agents to great men, who aimed only to get into possession, 
and had interest enough afterwards to have all or most part of the rents 
remitted. Upon this consideration Mr. Attorney general and Mr. Wm. 
Connolly, esq., canted lands in the county of Kilkenny, worth about 
200/. per annum, to more than 20,000/, per annum. So that private 
persons, who had no interest, found it in vain to contend ; besides, they 
were overawed by the authority often of those that bid against them ; 
which weighs much in this country. By these methods, when others 
were driven off the stage, they took the lands at their own rates ; often- 
times, as we conceive, agreeing not to bid one against another : particu- 
larly the honourable Thomas Broderick, esq., and the said William 
Connolly, who took vast quantities of lands, and in a great measure 
governed the cants, (few persons daring to bid against them) acted in 
partnership in all they took in the year 1695, and ever since ; and let it 
afterwards to under tenants at greater rents: which is the more obsera- 
ble in Mr. Broderick, who then was a privy-counsellor, and appointed 
by the lord Capell to inspect the cants, having been informed they were 
managed much to his majesty’s disadvantage.” The claims of the 
various parties interested in these estates began to be heard by the 
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many places, and the windows and ceilings very unbecoming.”* 
‘The most important event in the early history of the Irish par- 
liament was the termination, in 1719, of the legal dispute 
between the English and Irish houses of lords, by the enact- 
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trustees in September, 1700, and the sittings concluded in 1702. The 
particulars of these proceedings are preserved in a large volume, of 363 
pages, printed in 1701, and entitled ‘* A list of the claims as they are 
entered with the trustees at Chichester-house on College-green, Dublin, 
on or before the tenth of August, 1700."" During the latter part of the 
period appointed for the registry of the claims, the crowds attending at 
Chichester-house were very great; and on one day alone, upwards of 
three hundred petitions were presented. ‘The sales terminated on 23rd 
June, 1703; the auction bills were printed on very large sheets of paper 
under the following heads :—‘* Late proprietors’ names and nature of 
their estates ; denominations; number of acres Irish measure , yearly 
rents, 1702; real value per annum; neat value to be set up at; ten- 
ants’ names; quality of the land, &c. ; estate or interest claimed or 
allowed.”” A collection of these bills, containing the names of the pur. 
chasers and the amounts realized by the various lots, was made by 
the late Austin Cooper, and bound in a very large volume with the 
following title: ‘* A book of postings and sale of the forfeited and 
other estates in Ireland, vested in the honorable sir Cyril Wich, knt, 
Francis Annesley, esq., James Hamilton, esq., John Baggs, esq., John 
Trenchard, esq., John Isham, esq., Henry Langford, esq., James 
Hooper. esq., John Cary, gnt., sir Henry Shere, knt., Thomas Har- 
rison, esq., William Fellowes, esq., ‘Thomas Rawlins, esq., trustees 
nominated and appointed by act of parliament made in England in the 
eleventh and tweltth years of the reign of king William the third, in- 
tituled an act for granting an aid to his majesty by the sale of the 
forfeited and other estates and interests in Ireland, and by a land tax 
in England, for the several purposes therein mentioned.” 

None of our writers appear to have been aware that a scheme was 
set on foot in Dublin, in 1700, to form a joint stock company, with a 
capital of five hundred thousand pounds to purchase the Irish forfeit- 
ed estates. In September 1700, we find that signatures to the 
amount of £300,000 had been obtained for this purpose, and it was 
proposed to procure a patent for the company under the great seal. 
The project, however, does not appear to have been carried out. 

*KFrom an official document of the year 1709, we find that the roof 
of Chichester-house was 110 feet square, that the house had eight stacks 
of chimneys, and that there were five windows in the roof of the house 
of commons. It also appeared, that the banquetting house had then 
fallen to the ground. ‘I remember,’’ says a writer in 1792, ‘to 
have heard from a clerk of the house of lords, Mr. Hawker, that Chi- 
chester-house was very inconvenient. I cannot help, however, lament- 
ing, that a map of the dispositions of the apartments and grounds of 
Chichester-house, which, about twenty years ago, was hung up in the 
house of commons’ coffee-house, was unacountably lost.” 

In 1703, William Spry was committed to the custody of the usher of 
the black rod, for coming into the house of lords during the sitting, 
and listening to the debates. In 1707 it was resolved, *‘ that for the 
future this house will strictly observe the standing rules of this house, 
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ment of the declaratory statute of George L., unconstitutionally 
establishing the power of the British parliament to make laws 
binding the kingdom and people of Ireland. 

The. age and dec cay of Chichester-house demanding the 
serious attention of its occupants, a committee was appointed 
in 1723, to report on the condition of the building, and to 
estimate for the erection of a new house. Nothing was however 
done with regard to such an undertaking, until 1727, when 
it was found that the out-walls overhung dangerously i In seve- 
ral places, the wall-plates and bottoms of the rafters were so 
rotten that, but for timely repairs, the roof must have fallen; 
and, as it appeared impracticable to put the old building ina 
condition to stand for any length of time, it was reported, on 
the 10th of January, 1728, that the erection of a new house 
was absolutely necessary. This having been communicated to 
the “committee of supply,” the latter, on the succeeding day, 
resolved, that ‘‘it is the opinion of this committee, that a 
sum of £6000 be granted towards providing materials and 








and suffer no person whatsoever to be in the house during their debates, 
but such as have aright thereto; and in I7I11 it was ordered, that 
none but lords, and those who are obliged to attend, be admitted to be 
in the house at the time of their debates.” In 1715, the lords made a 
standing order to admit the eldest sons of peers to hear the debates of the 
house. In December, 1713, the commons ordered that the ‘* sergeant at 
arms attending this house, do acquaint all the housekeepers adjoining the 
parliament house, that they do not suffer any person whatsoever to go 
into the upper parts, or om the leads or roofs of their houses, on 
the pain of incurring the high displeasure of this house. The follow- 
ing improvements in the house of lords were adopted in 1I715:— 
‘*That for the present, by shortening the viscounts’ benches to 
seven feet each, and by removing the entrance near the barons’ 
benches more towards the middle of the house, room may be gain- 
ed for a third bench for the barons. That upon a recess, the chim- 
ney on the right hand as we go in, may be shut up, and a new 
chimney made on the other side. That the lords’ committee room be 
hung and matted, and the chimney enlarged; also the table and benches 
lengthened. That application be made to the lords justices, that a safe 
and convenient office be allotted in the castle of Dublin, for the keeping 
of the parliamentary records and books. That the upper part of the 
clerk assistant’s office, and of the committee clerk’s office, be closed to 
the ceiling, for the better securing their papers; and that alphabets be 
made for each of their offices.” The lords ordered in 1721 ‘* that the 
constables and the messengers attending this house, do now, and upon 
all oceasions, prohibit the hackney coachmen, with their coaches, from 
coming to the door of the parliament house.” Obnoxious pamphlets or 
books reflecting on the parliamentary proceedings, were usually ordered 
to be burned by the common hangman, at noon, at the gate of the 
parliament house, 
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building a new parliament house”; and on the same day, it 
was ordered, 


“That Dr. Trotter, Mr. Burton, &c. or any five or more of them, 
be appointed a committee, to meet to-morrow morning, at nine of the 
clock, in the speaker's chamber, to consider of the building of a 
new parliament house, and that they report their proceedings, with 
their opinion thereupon, to the house, and that all members who 
come to the said committee are to have voices. Ordered, that it be 
an instruction to the said committee to receive proposals and plans 
for building such new parliament house, and to enquire what title 
the crown has to the ground whereon the present parliament house 
stands.’’ 


On the 30th of the ensuing April, this committee delivered 
their report, together with the following resolutions : 


‘* Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that the 
ground whereon the parliament-house now stands, with what is 
further proposed to be granted by the right honourable Mr. Parry, 
is the most convenient place to erect a new parliament house on. 
Resolved, that it is the opinion of this committee, that the plan marked 
No. 3, is a proper plan for the building of the said parliament house, 
To which resolutions, the question being severally put, the house did 
agree. Ordered, that such members of this house as are of his majesty’s 
most honourable privy council, do lay before his excelleney the lord 
lieutenant the said report, resolutions, and plan, in order that a 
new parliament house may be built, and humbly desire his excel- 
lency will be pleased to direct the building thereof. Ordered, that 
Thomas Burgh,* esq., his majesty’s surveyor-general, be desired to 
prepare, and lay before his excellency the lord lieutenant, a plan 


* Thomas Burgh held the office of director-general and overseer of 
fortifications and buildings,”’ from 1700 to 1730, when he was succeeded 
by sir Edward Lovet Pearce, member for Ratoath, who died in 1732, 
In all the official documents, Pearce appears as the architect and director 
of the building of the parliament house; and in 173], the house of 
lords unanimously resolved, that captain Edward Lovet Pearce, 
surveyor-general of his majesty’s works, ‘‘ has shown true ability, skill, 
and good workmanship, in the building of the parliament house, and 
hath executed his office with great fidelity, care, and diligence.” It was, 
however, currently reported at the time, that Pearce had obtained the 
plan from Richard Castles, the architect of Leinster-house and other 
elegant buildings. The sole published authority for this statement is 
a work printed, for private circulation, in 1747, the writer of which 
admits that Pearce had incurred his enmity by opposing him in a law 
suit, and describes the surveyor-general in the following unflattering 
terms: ‘Eques auratus, qui et architectus regius: architectus, si ad 
wdes, quas extruxerat, spectes, imperitus ; si ad scelera, peritissimus. 
Miles etiam, ct capitanei titulo insignitus est: sed et rei_militaris et 
virtutis omnis expers. Machus autem fuit strenuus; ac stipendia in eo 
bello meruit, nequaquam laborans de xtate contubernalis.—Alieni 
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for building a new parliament house, according to the said ground 
now resolved to be the most convenient for that purpose.” 


The arrangements having been finally concluded, Chiches- 
ter-house was demolished, in December, 1728, and the first 
stone of the new building was laid on the 3rd of the following 
February, as described by a contemporary : 


«On Monday last was performed the ceremony of laying the first 
stone of our house of parliament, on College-green; it was begun 
by the assemblage of our lords justices and nobility, attended by the 
king-at-arms, serjeant-at-arms, &c., the overseer, captain Pierce, 
and the master builder and workmen, and great crowds of specta- 
tors. When the stone was to be settled in the foundation (being a 
large hewn, white stone, with a cavity cut in the body as a box, 
to be filled by another of a smaller size, with gutters for binding 
together,) the prop which kept it from its bed was taken away by 
our lord primate, who left a sum of gold thereon ; and then it was 
settled by our lords justices, assisted by the king-at-arms, who at 
certain intervals, waved his handkerchief for the state musick to 
play ; when this was over, there was put into the cavity a large silver 
plate, with a Latin enscription* of the date of the year, king’s 
reign, names of the lords justices, &c., and the inventor of the 
model, and master workmen belonging to the structure, and what- 
ever was thought further proper for a memorandum, whenever it 





appetens et profusus mutuum argentum rogavit undique ; nec solvendo 
erat. Cum nusquam inveniret mutuum, vim armorum adhibuit, et de 
bonis extraneorum pradatus est.—Castellus sive Castles fuit archi- 
tecton, cujus consilio, studio et labore nixus Perseus ewdificavit sena- 
culum Dubliniense. Postea vero, cum amplissimis et indebitis preemiis 
a senatu donatus sit, pactam, mercedem Castello denegavit. 


** Quis, bene qui novit Persei insidiasque dolosque, 
Temperet a satyra ? regis se jactat in aula; 
Ingenioque opifex alieno vivere doctus, 

Quas non edidicit, sibi Perseus arrogat artes: 
Cui res, et titulus, cui crevit fama labore 
Pauperis, heu! Castelli ; ac dum bis mille senatus 
Decernit, digno quota pars donatur amico, 
Omnia que fecit, solusque meretur honorem ! 
Sic vos non vobis.”’ 


In Dr. Delany’s poem, entitled the ‘‘ Pheasant and the lark,” pub- 
- lished in 1730, we find a complimentary allusion to Pearce’s skill on 
architecture ; the sum paid him for ‘* the pains he had taken in car- 
rying on the building of the parliament house,” was two thousand 
pounds ; and after his death the works were finished under the super- 
intendence of his successor, Arthur Dobbs, who is said also to have 
been assisted by Castles. The paucity of documents and the want of 
creditable contemporary evidence has rendered those points very ob- 
scure. 


* This inscription, which is not to be found in any of our local his- 
tories, is as follows ;— 
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should be found, to give an account to posterity of that work. 
With the plate were put medals of silver and gold, and several of 
our king’s and queen’s, particularly his late and their present majes. 
ties, which were all closed up by the small stone, and then bound 
down with iron bars, so as properly to secure it being opened, till 
future time shall require it for a discovery of the contents.” 


The building having been carried on with considerable ex- 
pedition, the new house was fit for the reception of the 
members in 1731, in which year the first session of parlia- 
ment was opened i in it by the duke of Dorset, on ‘Tuesday, 
the fifth of October. An English artist of the last century 
has left us the following description of the edifice as it origi- 


nally stood : 


“The parliament house of Ireland is, notwithstanding the several 
fine pieces of architecture since recently raised, the noblest struc- 
ture Dublin has to boast; and it is no hyperbole to advance, that 
this edifice in the entire, is the grandest, most convenient, and most 
extensive of the kind in Europe. The portico is without any of the 
usual architectural decorations, having neither statue, vase, bass. 


relief, tablet, sculptured key-stone, or sunk pannel to enrich it ; it 


derives all its beauty from a “simple impulse of fine art; and is one 
It has 


of the few instances of form only, e xpressing true symmetry. 
been with many the subject of consideration, whether it could not 
have been rendered still more pleasing had the dado of the pedestal, 
above the intablature, been perforated, and balusters placed in the 
openings ; but those of the best taste have been decidedly of opinion 
it is best, as the architect has put it out of his hands, This noble 
structure is situated on College-green, is placed nearly at right 
angles with the West front of the college; and the contiguity of two 
such struc tures, gives a grandeur of scene that would do honour to 
the first city in Europe. The inside of this admirable building 
corresponds in every respect with the majesty of its external ap- 
pearance. The middle door, under the portico, leads directly into 
the commons house, passing through a great hall, called the court 
of requests, where people assemble during the sittings of parliament, 
sometimes large deputations of them with, and attending petitions 
before the house. ‘The commons room is truly deserving of admi- 
Its form is circular, 55 feet in diameter, inscribed in a 


ration. 
square. The seats whereon the members sit, are disposed around 
the centre of the room in concentric circles, one rising above 





* Serenissimus et potentissimus rex Georgius secundus, per excellent dominum 
Joannem, dominum Carteret et baron de Hawnes locum tenentem, et per excellent 
dominos, Hugonem, archiep Armachan, Thomam Windham, cancell, Guliel Connolly, 
dom com _ prolocut, justiciarios generales, primum hujusce domus parliamen lapi- 


dem posuit, tertio die Februari, MUCCXXVIII.” 

We have now before us an unique copy of a poetical broadside, en- 
titled ‘* The speech of the first stone laid in the parliament house to the 
government, February 3d, 1728-9,"" by Henry Nelson. 
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another. About 15 feet above the level of the floor, on a cylindrical 
basement, are disposed 16 Corinthian columns supporting a rich 
hemispherical dome,* which crowns the whole. A narrow gallery, 
for the public, about five feet broad, with very convenient seats, is 
fitted up, with a balustrade in front between the pillars. The ap- 
pearance of the house assembled below, from the gallery, corres. 
ponds with its importance, and presents a dignity that must be seen 
to be felt ; the strength of the orators’ eloquence receives additional 
force from the construction of the p'ace, and the vibration in the 
dome. All around the commons’ room is a beautiful corridore, 
which communicates by three doors into the house ; and to all the 
apartments attendant thereon, which are conveniently disposed 
about, committee rooms, rooms for clerks, coffee rooms, &c. The 
house of lords is situated to the right of the commons, and is also a 
noble apartment ; the body is forty feet long by thirty feet wide, in 
addition to which at the upper end, is a circular recess 13 feet deep, 
like a large niche, wherein the throne is placed, under a rich canopy 
of crimson velvet ; and at the lower end is the bar, 20 feet square. 
The room is ornamented at each end, with Corinthian columns with 
niches between. The entablature of the order goes round the room, 
which is covered with a rich trunk ceiling. On the two long sides 
of the room, are two large pieces of tapestry, now rather decayed ; 


* The original dome, which was destroyed by fire in 1792, acquired from 
its shape the name of ‘* the goose pye,” an appellation usually applied to 
the parliament house and its members by the satirists of the last century, 
Switt’s ‘Character, panegyric, and description of the legion club” 
was published in 1736, when its author was exasperated at an inroad 
made by the parliament on the revenues of the clergy: 

‘€ As T stroll the city, oft I 
See a building large and lofty, 
Not a bow-shot from the college; 
Half the globe from sense and knowledge: 
By the prudent architect, 
Placed against the church direct, 
Making good my grandam’s jest, 
* Near the church’—you know the rest.” 


The lords’ committee room in the parliament house was frequently 
lent to public bodies. Init the Royal Dublin Society, noticed in our last 
paper, previous to obtaining possession of Shaw's court, held their 
meetings on every Thursday, except during the long vacation. Ex- 
periments relative to agricultural machinery were made here under their 
superintendence ; their machines and models were deposited in the vaults, 
and the society’s agricultural museum at the parliament house was open 
to the public on Mondays and Thursdays, from 12 till 2 p.m. The 
lords’ committee room was also used for the meetings of the Incorpo- 
rated Society for promoting English Protestant schools in Ireland ; and 
the ‘* Physico historical Society,” founded in 1748, ‘‘ to make inquiries 
into the natural and civil history of the kingdom,” used to meet there 
on the first Monday of every month. The Society for the relief of Pro- 
testant strangers (1754) also met there; towards the middle of the 
last century, book auctions were frequently held in the coffee room of 
the house of lords, 
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one represents the famous battle of the Boyne, and the other, that 
of / irim:* they were executed by a Dutch artist, and are esteemed 
very fine. Here again, the house assembled, from below the bar a 
high scene of picturesque grandeur is presented ; and the viceroy, 
on the throne, appears with more splendour than his majesty him- 
self on the throne of England.” 
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* This is incorrect: the tapestry was manufactured in Dublin, and the 
second piece represents the siege of Derry, not the battle of Aughrim. 
In 1727, Robert Baillie, upholsterer, who had “ at great expense, 
brought into this kingdom from Great Britain, France, and Flanders, a 
sufficient number of exceeding good tapestry weavers, who since their 
arrival had made several suits of tapestry, excelling any that had yet 
been imported into this kingdom,” offered his services to the house of 
lords ‘‘for perpetuating the particulars of the late glorious revolution, 
and the remarkable incidents in the wars of Ireland, by preparing suits 
of tapestry for such parts of the house of lords as shail be thought 
proper, containing their history.” Baillie’s proposals, as follow, were 
accepted by the lords in February, 1727: ‘*The said Mr. Baillie con- 
ceives there will be five or six pieces of tapestry wanting for the house 
of lords, in the new parliament house, and proposes to represent in the 
said work the the following great actions, viz. The valiant defence of 
Londonderry, from the opening of the trenches to the raising the siege, by 
the arrival of the English army. The landing of king William and 
his army at Carrickfergus, ‘The third piece to represent the glorious 
battle and victory of the Boyne, with the rout of the Irish army, The 
fourth piece to represent the splendid and joyful entry of king William 
into Dublin. The fifth piece to represent the battle of Aughrim, ‘The 
sixth piece, the taking of Cork and Kinsale by the late victorious duke 
of Mariborough. ‘The said Mr. Baillie further proposes to work in the 
said hangings the efligies of the late glorious king William, dukes of 
Marlborough and Schomberg, and general Ginckle, with any other of 
the lords who were instruments in the late happy revolution, who will 
please to furnish their pictures after the life, for that purpose. He 
further proposes to make the said hangings equal in goodness and fine- 
ness with Alexander’s battles, or those of the late duke of Marlbo- 
rough, which were never sold for less than three guineas English per 
ell, and proposes to sell his at three pounds sterling per ell, and also 
to furnish the drawings, which will be a considerable part of the expence, 
and adorn the whole with a suitable border of trophies of war and 
victory, with expressive mottos to each piece; and will oblige himself 
to finish the same in less than four years, from the time of contract- 
ing: and the said Baillie humbly conceives the above-mentioned great 
events will be as suitable for the house of lords of Ireland, as the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada is for that of Great Britain. All which he 
humbly submits to your lordship’s great wisdom, And as the said 
works are to be the intire produce and manufacture of this kingdom, 
and proposer has already been at a considerable expense in bringing 
artists over, to prevent the money from going abroad, humbly hopes 
for a suitable encouragement.’’ ‘Two pieces, however, were only execu- 
ted, and the lords presented Baillie with a gratuity of two hundred pounds 
as an equivalent for the loss he sustained by not making the six pieces 
they had contracted for. The tapestry was set up in the house of lords 
on the 13th of September, 1733, and was then considered equal to that 
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Much as we may lament the want of an history"of the Irish 
parliaments, such a work would obviously exceed our pre- 
scribed limits, we must therefore be satisfied to confine our- 
selves to the description of some of the more important 
events of which the magnificent edifice, now under<consider- 
ation, has been the scene. 

The first trial held in the Irish parliament house was that of 
Henry, fourth lord Santry, who, in 1739, was indicted for 
having killed a man, at Palmerstown, in the previous year. 
The twenty-seventh of April having been appointed for the 
trial, between six and seven a. m., a regiment of infantry took 
up its station on College-green, and at seven o’clock the com- 
pany of battle-axe guards lined the avenues leading to the 
parliament house, the city constables attending to preserve 
the peace. At half-past seven, the prisoner, then in_ his 
twenty-ninth year, was conducted, ina hackney coach, from 
raol by the high sheriffs of the city, to the house of commons, 
which had been magnificently fitted up for the occasion ; and 
at ten o’clock, ‘Thomas, lord Wyndham, chancellor of Ireland, 
constituted high steward, by royal commission, proceeded from 
his residence in Stephen’s-green, to the parliament house. ‘The 
following circumstantial account of the trial is now published 
for the first time, from a contemporary manuscript : 

‘On the morning of the trial, the judges in their scarlet robes, 
together with the king of arms, the gentleman usher of the black 
rod, and the serjeant-at-arms, assembled at the lord high steward’s 
house, to wait upon his grace, the king of arms being in his coat of 
arms, the gentleman usher of the black rod having the white staff, 
and the serjeant at arms having his mace. After a short stay, his 
grace the lord high steward went to his coach in the following order : 
His grace’s twelve gentlemen, two and two, bare-headed ; his ser- 


jeant-at-arms and seal-bearer, both bare-headed, the one with the 


mace, the other with the purse ; the gentleman usher of the black 
rod, with his grace the lord high steward’s white staff, and the 
king of arms on his right hand, both bare-headed; then his grace 
the lord high steward, in his rich gown, with his train borne, 
followed by the chief justices and judges. His grace’s gentlemen first 
took their coaches, four in a coach, each coach having two horses. 





made at Brussels to commemorate Mariborough’s victories. Baillie, it 
appears, was obliged to make an alteration in the figure of William IITI., 
according to the directions of the chancellor, After the Union these 
pieces of tapestry were taken down to be sent to England, but the re- 
presentations of Francis Johnston, founder of the Hibernian Academy, 
induced the bank directors to retain them. 
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Then his grace the lord high steward took his coach, with six horses, 
seating himself on the hinder seat of the coach singly, the king of 
arms and the seal bearer sitting over against his grace, bare-headed, 
the black rod in the right-hand boot of the coach, with his grace’s 
white staff; and his grace’s serjeant-at-arms in the left boot, with 
his mace. The judges took their coaches and followed bis grace. 
A messenger was sent a little before to acquaint the lords the 
tryers, who were assembled in a room near the place appointed for 
the trial of the prisoner, that his grace was coming; upon which 
they went and took their seats in the court. When his grace came 
to the gate where the court was held, he was met by four other ser- 
jeants, with their maces, and attended to his seat in the court in 
this order: His grace’s gentlemen, two and two; the serjeants-at- 
arms, two and two; his grace’s serjeant-at-arms, and seal bearer ; 
the black rod, and king at arms; his grace the lord high steward, 
with his train borne, followed by the chief justices and judges, two 
andtwo. Then his grace proceeded, saluting the peers on each 
side, as he passed to a chair, under a cloth of state, placed upon an 
ascent of one step only, and having seated himself, the purse was 
laid on a stool a little before him on his right hand, and his grace’s 
serjeant-at-arms went with his mace to the lower end of the table. 
Then, his grace being in the chair, the lords tryers on their benches 
on each side, and the judges on their seats at the table, the king of 
arms and the seal bearer placed themselves on his grace’s right hand, 
the black rod on his left, and the serjeant-at-arms and his gentlemen 
on each side of his grace, more backward. Then the clerk of the 
crown in the king’s bench, and the clerk of the crown in chancery, 
having the king’s commission to his grace in his hand, both made 
three reverences to his grace, and at the third reverence, coming up 
before him, they both kneeled down ; and the clerk of the crown in 
chancery, on his knee, presented the commission to his grace, who 
delivered it to the clerk of the crown of the king’s bench, who re- 
ceived it upon his knees, and then they, with three reverences, 
returned to the table. Then the clerk of the crown of the king’s 
bench directed his grace’s serjeant-at-arms (after thrice crying oyez) 
to make proclamation of silence, while his majesty’s commission to 
his grace the lord high steward was reading, which proclamation the 
clerk of the crown directed and the serjeant-at-arms made, with his 
mace on his shoulder; then the clerk of the crown of the king’s 
bench, opening the commission, read it, his grace and the lords 
standing up, uncovered, while it was reading. The commission 
being read, and his grace bowing to the peers, who returned the 
salute, and sitting down again, the king of arms, and the black rod, 
with three reverences, jointly presented the white staff, on their 
knee, to his grace, who, after a little time, redelivered the same to 
the usher of the black rod, to hold during the tryal. Then the king 
of arms returned to the right, and the usher of the black rod, hold. 
ing the white staff, to the left of his grace’s chair. And proclama- 
tion was made for all persons, except peers, privy counsellors, and 
the judges, to be uncovered. Then proclamation was made, that 
the person or persons to whom any writ or precept had been directed, 
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for the certifying ei indictment or record before the lord high 
steward, his grace, should certify and bring in the same forthwith, 
according to the tenor of the same writ and precept to them or any 
of them directed. Whereupon the writ of certiorari, with the pre- 
cept to the lord chief justice of the king’s bench, and the returns to 
the same were delivered in at the table, and read by the clerk of 
the crown of the king’s bench. Then proclamation was made for 
the person or persons in whose custody the prisoner was, to return 
to his or their writ and precept, together with the body of the 
prisoner, into court, Whereupon the sheriffs of the city of Dublin 
gave in the writ directed to them for bringing up the prisoner, to- 
gether with his grace’s precept and their returns to the same, which 
were read by the clerk of the crown of the king’s bench. 
Then they brought the prisoner to the bar, the ax being carried 
before him, and the person carrying the ax stood with it at the bar, 
on the right hand of the prisoner, turning the edge from him. 
The prisoner, at his approach to the bar, made three reverences, 
one to his grace the lord high steward, the others to the peers on 
each hand, and his grace and the peers returned the salute to 
him. Then the proclamation was made for the serjeant-at-arms 
to return his grace the lord high steward’s precept to him di- 
rected, together with the names of all the lords and noblemen of 
the realm, peers of the prisoner by him summoned forthwith The 
sergeant at arms having delivered in his precept and return at the 
tuble, the same were read by the clerk of the crown. Then the 
clerk of the crown of the king’s bench directed the serjeant at arms 
to make proclamation for all earls, viscounts, and barons of the 
realm, peers of the prisoner, who by commandment of his grace 
the lord high steward were summoned to appear there that day and 
were present in court to answer to their names. Then the peers 
summoned were called over, and those who appeared, standing up 
uncovered, answered to their names, each making a reverence to his 
grace the lord high steward, and were: 














Robert, earl of Kildare. George, viscount Castlecomer. 
Henry, earl of Thomond. James, viscount Limerick. 
Alexander, earl of Antrim. Marcus, viscount Tyrone. 

James, earl of Roscommon. Brabazon, viscount Duncannon. 
Chaworth, earl of Meath. Humphry, viscount Lanesborough. 
Edward, ear] of Drogheda, Francis, baron of Athenry. 


) 
Hugh, earl of Mount-Alexander. William, baron of Howth. 
John, earl of Grandison. George, baron of Carberry. 
Nicholas, viscount Netterville. Charles, lord Tullamore. 
Theobald, viscount Mayo. Thomas, lord Southwell 
William, viscount Mountjoy. William, lord Castledurrow. 
John, lord Desart. 





After this the peers triers took their places on the benches on each 
side according to their respective degrees. Then his grace the lord 
high steward addressed himself to the prisoner, and the indictment 
having been read, Clerk of the crown: Is your lordship guilty or 
not guilty? Lord Santry: Not guilty. Clerk of the crown: How 
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will your lordship be tried? Lord Santry: By God and my peers. 
Then the lord high steward gave his charge to the peers.” 


A letter written from Dublin by Dr. Thomas Rundle, 
bishop of Derry, contains the following notice of this trial : 


“Poor lord Santry was tried on Friday by his peers. I never 
beheld a sight so awful and majestic and dreadfully beautiful, 
in my life; and nothing was ever performed with so much 
solemnity, silence, and dignity, before in any country. The 
finest room in Europe filled with the nobility and gentry of 
the whole kingdom and both sexes, the high steward, every 
one of the judges, the lords, the triers, and the noble prisoner, 
roung and handsome, most decent in his behaviour, and with a becom- 
ing fortitude in his speaking, could not but compose the most affect- 
ing scene. All were so attentive, that silence was not once pro- 
claimed. The king’s counsel did admirably ; but Bowes sol an 
opportunity to show himself to the highest advantage. I always 
thought him an admirable speaker ; but never imagined him half so 

reat a man as I do at present, though I always loved and esteemed 
on. He did not use one severe word against the unhappy lord, 
nor omitted one severe observation that truth could dictate. I 
never heard, never read, so perfect a piece of eloquence. Its beauty 
arose from true simplicity and unaffected ornaments; from the 
strength and light of his reason, the fairness and candour and good 
nature of his heart; from the order and disposition of what he 
said, the elegance and fulness of his expressions, the shortness and 
propriety of his reflections, the music of his voice, and the grace- 
fulness of his elocution, They were all wonderful indeed ; and 
charmed even those who were concerned and grieved at his most 
masterly performance. But if they did well, I think the counsel for 
the prisoner acted detestably. They only prompted him to ask a 
few treacherous questions, and spoke not one word in his favour ; 
though I have the vanity almost to think I could have offered a 
point of law that would have bid fair to save him. When the twenty- 
three ears returned to give their opinion, their countenances 
astonished the whole house; and all knew, from the horror of their 
eyes and the paleness of their looks, how they were agitated within 
before they answered the dread question—‘ Guilty, upon my honour ;’ 
and he was so most certainly according to the law: nor could they 
perhaps have brought in their dreadful verdict otherwise. But if 
there was a court of equity to relieve against rigid law, it would in- 
terpose in this case. There is a court of equity; that amiable 
prerogative is reserved to his majesty ; and he can relieve against 
such rigours as courts cannot, ought not, to be permitted to par- 
don; and the lords the triers, are as unanimous in recommending 
him to mercy as they were to find him guilty. The whole town, 
who were once inveterate againt him, now are as solicitous to have 
him pardoned. If that wretch Bradford* had sent the poor fellow to 


* Bradford was the surgeon who prescribed for the wounded man; 
the latter was described as follows by Robert Jocelyn, the attorney gene- 
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either of the four hospitals, he would have been alive at this day - 
and to his care he was entrusted by the lord as soon as he had 
wounded ‘him; but then he could have no demand on my lord for 
looking after him ; and to intitle himself to that, he seems on pur- 
pose to have neglected that certain cure for the poor creature, and 
detained him in a damp room to lodge on straw, without necessa- 
ries, as he himself swore and acknowledged ; from whence the wretch 
got that cold which killed him. Is not this equivalent to giving 
unwholesome medicines ? which, ifa surgeon had done, would have 
saved the person who gave the stroke. A man wounded by another 
and nearly healed, eat cherries which injured the wound, made it 
burst out anew, and destroyed the man. Holt determined that 
these cherries were equivalent to an unwholesome medicine, and 
saved him, The damp air in which he was detained by the surgeon, 
instead of sending him to hospital, was as much the cause of the 
man’s death as the cherries of the other ; and he was at least in the 
equity of the case. But, poor man, his friends were infatuated with 
vain security ; he, deceived by his agent whom he trusted, betrayed 
by the overswearing of witnesses produced, without his knowledge, 
by his solicitor, deserted by his counsel, and first hated, now 





ral: ** Laughlin Murphy, the unfortunate man killed, was a person, who 
with a good deal of industry and difficulty maintained himself, a wife, 
and three small children, by being employed as a porter, and carrying 
letters and messages.—The day this unfortunate accident happened,” 
continues the manuscript, ‘was the ninth of August, the fair day of 
Palmer’s Town, the house a publick house, and as I am instructed, the 
door that leads into the house goes intoa narrow passage upon the right 
hand, the passage leads to the chamber where the noble lord the prisoner 
at the bar was with his company on the left to the door of the kitchen, 
where the deceased was. It has been opened that the lord the 
prisoner at the bar had been drinking some time, my brief says, some 
hours. The company was gone, but there happened some words be- 
tween the noble lord the prisoner at the bar and one Humphrys, some 
thing more than words, for, according to my instructions, the noble lord 
the prisoner at the bar twice attempted to draw his sword, but could 
not do it. He was then in a passion and suddenly left the room; and 
was going either out of doors, or to the kitchen. It was then he met 
this poor man in the passage and pushed him with his right hand and 
the deceased went on to the kitchen, whither the lord the prisoner fol- 
lowed him, and swore he would kill any man that should speak a word. 
The poor man spoke, and the noble lord the prisoner at the bar, too 
punctually performed what he had so rashly sworn, and stabbed him. 
Upon this the man went into a room near the kitchen, staid but a little 
while and came back into the kitchen, the blood gushed out of the 
wound, the man fell down and cried out—I am killed. Upon this the 
noble lord, the prisoner, going out hastily took his horse and gave 
the man of the house a four pound piece, but gave him no order what 
to do.” Murphy died on the 25th of September, in Hammond-lane, 
Dublin. Lord Santry’s defence was, that his death had been caused by 
disease. John Bowes, abuve referred to, was solicitor-general for 
Ireland, from 1730 to 1739, and subsequently lord chancellor. 
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pitied, by all men. I never 5 awe to him in my life; I am not ac- 
quainted with his uncle in the least ; I am not desired to represent 
his case favorably by any one; but I speak the genuine dictates of 
my heart and my reason. No vulgar jury in either island would 
have condemned him ; but the peers know the law, and follow it 
with reverence and exactness. They are obliged to do justice accord- 
ing to law, let it be ever so severe. It is the king's office and de- 
lightful prerogative only to show mercy; may he do so now! 
What a constitution do we live under, where the blood of the mean- 
est of all the king’s subjects shall be required from one of the 
highest! But as this is the first instance of such a noble piece of 
justice in Ireland, I hope it will be made amiable, and mentioned 
in history with joy, by its having united to it mercy. I wish the 
king would banish him to some obscure island for ten years ; to 
Bermuda, for example; and on that condition completely pardon 
him. His mother is inconsolable. He behaves since his condemn- 
ation in a manner which makes people speak of him with double 
pity. Even the poor in the streets weep for him. All their detes- 
tation is turned against Bradford; and deservedly. To him cer. 
tainly the death of one hath been owing; and if the lord dies, to 
him also the other’s will be owing. His former character, it is con- 
fessed, was bad ; this will make him anew man. This will purge 
his heart from every folly ; a successful, though dreadful, medicine, 
if he survives it. He is humbled into reason, and talks mildly and 
with becoming fortitude, self-condemnation, resignation, and de- 
cency. This whole county, this whole city, will solicit for him.”* 


These representations, seconded by the duke of Devonshire, 
then lord lieutenant, were successful—lord Santry received 
a reprieve from the king, which was followed by a full 


pardon. 





* Four years after lord Santry’s trial a similar scene was enacted in the 
parliament house, when Nicholas, fifth viscount Netterville, was indict- 
ed for the murder of Michael Walsh, in the county of Meath. 

At 8a.m., on the third February, 1743, the lords assembled in their 
robes, and at nine the trial commenced. ‘The following peers were pre- 
sent on this occasion—Robert, baron Newport, chancellor of Ireland 
and lord high steward, the earls of Kildare, Clanrickard, Antrim, Ros- 
common, Meath, Cavan, Drogheda, Mount Alexander, Ross, London. 
derry, Bessborough; viscounts Valentia, Mayo, Strangford, Ikerrin, 
Massarene, Mountjoy, Molesworth, Boyne, Allen, Lanesborough. The 
archbishops of Armagh, Dublin, and Tuam; the bishops of Meath, 
Kildare, Limerick, Dromore, Cork, Elphin, Killala, Clonfert, Water- 
ford, Derry, Down, Ossory, Killaloe. Also lords Athenry, Kingsale, 
Blayney, Kingston, Tullamore, Southwell. Castle-Durrow and Desart. 

‘* After prayers had been read, William Hawkins,esq.,deputy to Ulster 
king of arms of all Ireland, being permitted to come to the table, the 
house was called over by the clerk of the parliaments; the said deputy 
king of arms marking such of the lords as were present in a list. Then 
the house, according to order, was adjourned into the court appointed 
for the trial of Nicholas lord visc. Netterville, whither the officers, 
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The first important constitutional question in the Irish par- 
liament, subsequent to the middle of the last century, arose 
in the year 1753, relative to the power of the king to dispose 


attendants, peers’ sons, minor peers and lords, went in the order di- 
rected, the deputy king of arms calling them in their due places by a 
list. When the lords were seated on their proper benches, and the lord 
high steward upon the woolpack, the house was resumed. The clerks 
of the crown presented the commission, upon their knees, to the lord 
high steward. ‘Then proclamation was made for silence; and the lords 
standing uncovered, the commission was read. Which being ended, 
the serjeant at arms said, ‘God bless the king’s majesty.’ Then the 
deputy king of arms and the gentleman usher of the black rod presented 
the staff, on their knees, to his grace the lord high steward, Procla- 
mation was made for all persons, but peers, to be uncovered. The cer- 
tiorari was then read by the clerk of the crown of the king’s bench. 
Then the lord high steward removed from the wool-pack to the chair 
appointed for his grace, which was placed upon an ascent, just before 
the uppermost step of the throne, and seated himself in the chair. Pro. 
clamation was made for bringing the prisoner to the bar, according to 
the order of the house of lords, who being come and kneeling; his grace 
the lord high steward desired his lordship to rise, and acquainted him on 
what account he was brought thither, and that he had it in command 
from the lords to let his lordship know, that he was not to hold up his 
hand at the bar, and that his lordship and all other persons who might 
have occasion to speak to the court, were to address themselves to 
the lords in general, and not to the lord high steward, ‘Then the clerk 
of the crown of the king’s bench read the indictment, and after his 
lordship was arraigned, he was asked, ‘whether he was guilty of the 
felony, treason and murder, whereof he stands indicted, or not guilty ?’ 
He said, he was not guilty: and being asked, by whom he would be 
tried? he said, by God and his peers. Proclamation was then made 
for the witnesses to be brought into court. Then Mr. Prime-sergeant 
Malone opened the indictment, and Mr. Attorney-general, and Mr, So- 
licitor-general were likewise heard on his majesty’s behalf.’” Leave 
having been given to the lords spiritual to withdraw, the trial proceeded, 
but owing to the death of the two principal witnesses, whose examina- 
tions were rejected in evidence, no case could be sustained against lord 
Netterville, an! the trial terminated in the following manner: ‘* The 
peers being come into the court appointed for the trial, the honse was 
resumed : and after proclamation for silence, the lord high steward said, 
‘The house having heard all the evidence, the question was, whether 
Nicholas lord viscount Netterville is guilty of the felony, treason, and 
murder, whereof he stands indicted, or not guilty ?? Then the lord high 
steward stood up, and by a list called over every peer then present by 
his name, beginning with the youngest baron; and put the question to 
every lord to know what his judgment was, Whether Nicholas lord 
viscount Netterville was guilty of the felony, treason and murder, whereof 
he stands indicted, or not guilty? And the lord to whom he called, 
stood up in his place uncovered, and laying his right hand upon his 
breast, delivered his judgment: ‘Not guilty, upon my honour.’ Then 
the lord high steward standing up uncovered, putting his right hand 
upon his breast, said, ‘My lord viscount Netterville is not guilty, upon 
my honour ;* and then declared, that their lordships were unanimously 
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of a surplus of revenue remaining in the exchequer of Lre- 
land. ‘The government partizans, under primate Stone, were 
vigorously opposed by the “ patriots,” headed by the marquis 
of Kildare, Henry Boyle, speaker of the commons, and 
Anthony Malone, all who adhered to the latter party being 
summarily expelled from public situations. “The speaker 
was adored by the mob; they worshipped him under the 
name of Roger. ‘They made bonfires of reproach before 
the door of the primate: they stopped coaches, and made 
them declare for England or Ireland. The hackney chairmen 
distinguished their patriotism by refusing to carry any fare to 
the castle—Sir James Hamilton, a very indigent member, 
refused an offer from the castle of 20002., and 2002. per an- 
num, for life. Satires and claret were successful arms, even 
againt corruption.” The obnoxious money bill was conse- 
quently rejected by a majority of five, notwithstanding which, 
the contested surplus was, by royal authority, removed to 
London. 

“ The question of 1753 was the beginning, in this country, 
of that constitutional spirit which asserted afterwards the 
privilege of the commons, and guarded and husbanded the 
essential right of a free constitution. The question was of 
its very essence; but the effect spread beyond the question, 
and the ability of the debate instructed the nation, and made 
her not only tenacious of her nghts, but proud of her under- 
standing. ‘There might have been party, there might have 
bedm faction, mixing with a great public principle ; so it was 
in the time of ship money ; so it was in the Revolution. In 
these instances the private motive mixed with the public cause; 


of opinion, that my lord viscount Netterville is not guilty of the felony, 
treason and murder whereof he stands indicted. ‘Then the lord viscount 
Netterville, being by order brought to the bar, the lord high steward 
let his lordship know, that he was indicted for the murder of Michael 
Walsh, and that he having put himself upon his peers for his trial, 
declared, that the peers by their judgment, had unanimously found him 
not guilty of the felony, treason and murder whereof he stood indicted ; 
and that therefore his lordship is discharged. And then the white-staff 
being delivered to his grace the lord high steward, he stood up, and 
holding it in both his hands broke it in two,and then leaving the chair,came 
down to the wool-pack, and said, ‘Is it your lordship’s pleasure to adjourn 
the house of peers?’ Which was agreed to by the house. The house 
being adjourned to the house of peers, the lords, and the attendants 
went back in the same order as they came.” 
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but still it was the cause of the public and the cause of liberty.” 
In 1759, considerable commotion was created in Dublin ‘by 
the popular apprehension, that parliament contemplated the 
enactment of a legislative union between Great Britain and 
Ireland, a measure which, according to Boswell, ‘artful po- 


liticians had often had in view.” 


** Mr. Pitt had endeavoured to instil apprehensions of an inva- 
sion into the Irish parliament; at least, to encourage a spirit of 
raising troops, which might afterwards be applied to other services. 
It happened at that juncture that there was another point which 
alarmed the Irish more than the rumours of invasion. This was a 
jealousy, that an union with England was intended, which they re- 
garded as the means of subjecting them further to this crown, 
This union was, indeed, a favourite object with lord Hilsborough. 
He had hinted such a wish a year or two before, in the parliament 
of England ; and being now in Ireland, let drop expressions of the 
sametendency. This was no sooner divulged, than Dublin was in a 
flame. The mob grew outrageous, and assembled at the door of the 
house of commons. Mr. Rigby* went forth and assured them there 
was no foundation for their jealousy ; but his word they would not 
take. Ponsonby, the speaker, was at last obliged to go out and pacify 
them ; and Mr. Rigby declared in the house, that if a bill of union 
was brought in, he would vote against it. The tumult then sub- 
sided ; but Rigby soon after, in consequence of the representations 
from England, moving that the lord lieutenant might on an emer- 
gency, such as on an invasion, summon the parliament to meet 
without an intervention of forty days, the former suspicions revived, 
and Rigby’s motion was interpreted as preparatory to some sudden 
scheme i jel a before measures could be taken to oppose it. The 
surmise was absurd ; for were any surprise intended, the forms,are 
so many before a bill can be complete in Ireland, that time can never 
be wanted to withstand the most expeditious. A bill must come 
from the Irish privy council to their house of commons, must return 
to the council, must then be transmitted to England and back again 
before it becomes a law. But mobs do not reason, nor, if once 
prepossessed, listen to reason. A dangerous riot ensued ; the people 





* Richard Rigby, favorite secretary to the duke of Bedford, lord 
lieutenant, was afterwards paymaster, and died in 1788. Walpole 
describes Rigby as ‘‘ roughened with brutality”—‘‘ his passions tur- 
bulent and overweening’’—* totally uncultivated’"—and *‘ indulging in 
profuse drinking.”” Junius tells us that ‘‘his name was a satire on 
all government.” In one of his letters to Pitt at this period Rigby 
writes as follows: ‘‘ The Protestants you say have hands and zeal; I 
am sorry to say there is a sect among the Protestants who have a 
zeal most dangerous to be trusted; they are descended from Crom- 
well’s followers, and still retain that stubborn spirit ; they avow at 
this day a dislike to monarchy and the established church, and their 
fidelity requires equal watching with the Papists.” 
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rose in all parts of Dublin,* and possessing themselves of the avenues 
of the parliament, seized on the members, and obliged them to take 
an oath to be true to their country, and to vote against an union. 
Many were worse treated. One Rowley, a rich Presbyterian, who 
had long opposed the administration, they seized and stripped, and 
were going to drown, from which they were with difficulty prevented. 
Lord Inchiquin, who was newly arrived from the country on pur- 
pose to oppose the rumoured union, was alike insulted. They pulled 
off his periwig and red riband, and put the oath to him. He had an 
impediment in his speech, and stuttering, they cried, ‘Damn you, 
do you hesitate?’ But hearing that his name was O’Brien, their 
rage was turned into acclamations, They pulled the bishop of 
Killala out of his coach, as they did the lord chancellor Bowes, ob- 
liging him to take their oath; but being seized with a droll scruple 
that their administering the oath did not give it legality, the 
stopped the chief justice, and made the chancellor renew the oat 
before him. Malone was so little in their favour, that though he 
had taken the oath, one of the ringleaders dipped his fist in the ken- 
nel before he would shake hands with him. They then went to the 
house of lords, where sir Thomas Pendergrass looking out, they 
pulled him forth by the nose, and rolled him in the kennel. In the 
house they found lord Farnham taking the oaths on the death of his 
father, instead of which they made him take theirs. There they 
committed the grossest and most filthy indecencies, placed an old 
woman on the throne, and sent for pipes and tobacco for her. They 
next went to the house of commons, and ordered the clerk to bring 
them the journals to burn. He obeyed ; but telling them they would 
destroy the only records of the glorious year 1755, they were con- 
tented to restore them. But their greatest fury was intended against 
Rigby, whom the duke of Bedford had lately made their master of 
the rolls. The office there is no post of business: still the choice of 
a man so little grave was not decent. The mob prepared a gallows, 
and were determined to hang Rigby on it; but, devunanaly, that 
morning he had gone out of town to ride, and received timely notice 
not to return. The duke of Bedford sent to the mayor to quell the 
tumult, but he excused himself on pretence of there being no riot act 
in Ireland. The privy council was then called together, who advised 
sending for a troop of horse. That was executed: the vee aN 
were ordered not to fire ; but riding among the mob with their 
swords drawn, slashing and cutting, they at length dispersed the 
rioters, after putting to death fifteen or sixteen.” 





* «« Seditious papers had been printed : two drummers, in the livery of 
the college, had commenced the uproar in the earl of Meath’s Liberties, 
telling the people, that if they did not rise by one o’clock, an act would 
be passed to abolish parliaments in Ireland. So small, too, was the dis- 
like to the then government, that one of the rioters skimming away lord 
Tavistock’s hat, his comrades gave him 200 lashes, saying, ‘ lord ‘Tavis- 
tock had not offended them.’” This nobleman was the only son of the 
duke of Bedford, then lord lieutenant. 
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One of the first steps towards constitutional independence was 
made in 1768 by the enactment of the “ octennial bill,” limit- 
ing to eight years the duration of the parliaments which had 
previously existed during the entire life-time of the reigning 
monarch. It was, however, impossible for Ireland to progress 
while her parliament continued subject to that of Great Bri- 
tain ; and while, as it was observed, “the attorney-general of 
Kngland, with a dash of his pen, could reverse, alter, or en- 
tirely do away the matured result of all the eloquence, and all 
the abilities of this whole assembly.” ‘The jealous fear that 
lreland “might become too great to be governed” caused the 
Knglish parliament, at every opportunity, to exert its power 
to destroy the trade and commerce of the neighbouring island. 
In the reign of Charles IL. the exportation of Irish cattle was 
declared a nuisance. William ILI., on the petition of the 
English manufacturers, suppressed the wool trade, the great 
staple of Ireland; and a work published during his reign, 
treating of the independence of the Insh parhament, was, in 
Kngland, ordered to be burned by the common hangman. 
“The glories of the Revolution,” said Bushe, ‘“ would have 
been tarnished if the provincialist had been allowed to 
partake in them; and the air of liberty would have been 
tainted, if the colonist had been allowed to breathe it.” The 
war with America in the reign of George IIIL., had, in a great 
measure, ruined the linen manufacture, while England at the 
same time imposed new taxes and laid on an embargo, prohib- 
iting lreland to export provisions. The consequences were 
ruinous ; the complaints of the sufferers were treated with con- 
tumely, the government of Ireland beeame insolvent,* admitted 
its incapacity to protect its Lrish subjects, and authorized them 
to arm themselves for common defence. The Volunteers con- 
sequently sprung into existence. ‘* England was _prostrate— 
Ireland was, as far as depended upon England, defenceless ; as 
jar as depended upon herself, invincible—there were scarcely 
regular troops enough in the country to mount the castle 
guard—S0,000 men bristled in arms—invasion was threatened 
and averted—the British sun seemed to have set—the empire 
was dismembered—America had been dissevered—lord Corn- 
wallis’s sword was left in the care of general Washington ; the 








*See the account of La Touche’s refusal to advance 20,000/. to - 
Irish government at this period, In1sH QuaRTERLY Review, No. VI. 
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combined fleets swept the channel, and frowned upon the 
coast.” The spirit of the people* was now aroused ; on the 
12th of October, 1779, the address for a free trade was carried 
in the house of commons, and “ brought up to the lord lieute- 
nant, at the castle, by the entire house. The streets were lined 
by the Volunteers, commanded by the duke of Leinster ; they 
presented arms as the speaker and the members appeared and 
passed through their numerous ranks, amidst the joy and re- 
sounding applause of the delighted people, who thronged 
around from all quarters, enraptured at a sight so novel and 
so strange; their parliament becoming popular, and their 
trade becoming free.” The king returned a temporising answer, 
in consequence of which the supplies were at once stopped by 
an enormous majority in the house of commons, resolving 
“that it would be inconvenient to grant new taxes.” It was 
on this occasion that prime sergeant Burgh sacrificed all pros- 
pects of government promotion by his brilliant speech, which 
was vehemently applauded by the house and galleries :—“ Talk 
not to me,” exclaimed he, “ of peace ; Lreland is not in a state 
of peace ; it is smothered war. Kngland has sown her laws 
like dragons’ teeth, and they have sprung up in armed 
men.” ‘To Burgh, said Grattan, “the gates of  pro- 
motion were shut, as those of glory opened.” These pro- 
ceedings, together with the non-importation and non-con- 





* On the 15th of November, 1779, ‘‘ about eight thousand working ma- 
nufacturers, mostly armed with swords and pistols, assembled before 
the Parliament house in College green, and in the streets leading thereto 
crying, ‘a short money bill! a free trade ! the rights of Ireland I’ 
stopped several members going to the house, and administered oaths to 
such as they suspected. A party went to the attorney-general’s house 
at Harcourt-place, but not meeting him at home, they broke a few of 
his windows and proceeded to the Four courts, after which they returned 
to the Parliament house. Some mischief being apprehended, a troop of 
horse was ordered to patrole the streets, and a party of Highlanders 
came to disperse the mob, but the latter remaining resolutely determined 
to keep their ground, the lord mayor perceiving that any forcible at- 
tempts to disperse them must be attended with fatal consequences, very 
prudently discharged the military, and mildly addressing the populace, 
remonstrated on the impropriety of their proceedings, and enjoined 
them to depart peaceably, as a more effectual mode to attain the end 
universally wished for. Several patriotic members of parliament, and 


other gentlemen, harangued them to the same effect, upon which 
they dispersed quietly.” Five hundred pounds were offered by the 
lord lieutenant, at the request of parliament, for the discovery of these 
rioters. ‘The appearance of the Scotch troops on this occasion formed 
the subject of a song, not to be found in any collection, entitled, ‘* Did 
you see the Highlanders that day on College green ? 
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sumption resolutions, universally entered into through the 
kingdom, had the desired effect—a free trade was extorted, 
but the minister, to allay British jealousy, declared, at the same 
time, that the concession was revocable. This statement 
proved that the freedom of the Irish legislature could alone 
guarantee the commercial rights of the country. The legisla- 
tive independence of Ireland was established at Dungannon on 
the 15th of February, 1782, and soon after confirmed in the 
Irish parliament. “ Ireland had sprung and vegetated under 
the foot that trampled her ;* her physical energies could not 
be kept down. Compression seemed to have given vigour to 
the efforts which she made to recover her natural dimensions, 
and at last she burst from her confinement, and became herself 
in the year 1782—this had been the result of the gradual but 
constant victories obtained by a resident parliament over the 
prejudices of a foreign one.” 


«« Karly on the 16th of April 1782, the great street before the house 
of parliament was thronged by a multitude of people, of every class 





*<«* For centuries has the British nation and parliament kept you 
down, shackled your commerce, paralized your exertions, despised your 
character, and ridiculed your pretensions to any privileges commercial 
or constitutional, She never conceded a point to you which she could 
avoid, or granted a favour which was not reluctantly distilled. They 
have been all wrung from her, like drops of her heart’s blood, and you 
are not in possession of a single blessing except those which you derive 
from God, that has not been either purchased or extorted by the virtue 
of your own parliament from the illiberality of England.—Is nothing 
understood of an house of commons but that it is an engine for raising 
money out of the pocket of the subject, and throwing it into the coffers 
of the crown? Take up any volume of your statutes upon that table, 
you will find the municipal acts of parliament in the proportion of more 
than forty to one to the imperial: what has, within the memory of 
many men alive, changed the face of your land? What has covered a 
country of pasture with tillage? What has intersected an impassable 
country with roads? What has nearly connected by inland navigation 
the eastern channel with the western ocean? A resident parliament— 
this is not theory—look at your statutes and your journals, and there 
is not one of those improvements which you cannot trace to some docu- 
ment of your own public spirit, now upon that table, and to no other 
source or cause under heaven; can this be supplied in Westminster— 
could a committee of this house make a road in Yorkshire? no, nothing 
can supply a resident parliament watching over national improvement, 
seizing opportunities, encouraging manufacture, commerce, science, edu- 
cation, and agriculture; applying instant remedy to instant mischief, 
mixing with the constituent body, catching the sentiment of the public 
mind, reflecting public opinion, acting upon its impulse, and regulating 
its excess."__C.K. Bushe, A.D., 1800. Lord Clare, speaking of the 
interval of Irish independence, observed, ‘‘ There is not a nation on the 
habitable globe, which has advanced in cultivation and commerce, 1n 
agriculture and manufactures, with the same rapidity in the same period.” 
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and of every description, though many hours must elapse before the 
house would meet, or business be proceeded on. As it was a cir- 
cumstance which seldom takes place on the eve of remarkable events, 
it becomes a proper subject of remark, that though more than many 
thousands of people, inflamed by the most ardent zeal, were assem- 
bled in a public street—without any guide, restraint, or control, 
save the example of the Volunteers—not the slightest appearance of 
tumult was observable:—On the contrary, such perfect order pre- 
vailed, that not even an angry word or offensive expression escaped 
their lips. Nothing could more completely prove the good disposi- 
tion of the Dublin populace, than this correctness of demeanour, at 
a time when they had been taught—that the very existence of their 
trade and manufactures—and, consequently, the future subsistence 
of themselves and their families, was to be decided by the conduct 
of their representatives that very evening; and it was gratify- 
ing to see that those who were supposed or even proved to 
have been their decided enemies, were permitted to pass through 
this immense assemblage, without receiving the slightest token of 
incivility, and with the same ease as those who were known to 
be their determined friends, The parliament had been summoned to 
attend this momentous question, by an unusual and special call of 
the house; and by four o’clock a full meeting took place. The 
body of the house of commons was crowded with its members—a 
a great proportion of the peerage attended as auditors—and the ca- 
pacious gallery* which surrounded the interior magnificent dome of 
the house, contained above four hundred ladies of the highest dis- 
tinction, who partook of the same national fire which had en- 
lightened their parents, their husbands, and their relatives—and by 





* Towards the close of 1789, considerable alterations were made in the 
gallery, at the suggestion of Burton Conyngham, and under the direc- 
tion of the speaker. The space was curtailed, and the students of the 
university were not admitted until the speaker had taken the chair. 
The gallery, after its alteration, was capable of containing 280 persons, 
who, sitting at perfect ease, could witness every transaction of the 
house. To the gallery behind the chair, admission was only granted by 
an order from the speaker. Towards the termination of the Irish parlia- 
ment, the collegians were denied free admission to the gallery—a privi- 
lege erroneously supposed to have been of long standing—as we find 
Dr. Browne, provost of Trinity college, stating, in 1790, that he re- 
membered, when he was a student in the university, often to have walked 
in his gown, for hours, through the hall of the house, till he met some 
good-natured member to put him into the gallery. ‘‘In England, the 
house is cleared of strangers for every division, and no person is sup- 
posed to see or know in what way the representatives of the people exer- 
cise their trust. In Ireland, on the contrary, the divisions were pub- 


lic, and red and black lists were immediately published of the voters on 
every important occasion.”” The names of those who opposed the union, 
in the second debate, on the 24th of January, 1799, were printed in 
red, and circulated through the country, with the following title: 
‘The list of our glorious and virtuous defenders, that every man may 
engrave their names and their services on his heart, and hand them 


down to his children’s children.” 
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the sympathetic influence of their presence and zeal communicated 
an instinctive chivalrous impulse to eloquence and to patriotism. 
Those who have only seen the tumultuous rush of imperial parlia- 
ments, scuffling in the antiquated chapel of St. Stephen’s, crowned 
by a gallery of note-takers, anxious to catch the public penny by 
the earliest reports of good speeches made bad, and bad speeches 
made better—indifferent as to subjects and careless as to misrepre- 
sentation—yet the principal medium of communication between the 
sentiments of the representatives and the curiosity of the repre- 
sented, can form no idea of the interesting appearance of the Irish 
house of commons. The cheerful magnificence of its splendid ar- 
chitecture—the number —the decorum and brilliancy of the anxious 
auditory—the vital question that night to be determined, and the 
solemn dignity which clothed the proceedings of that awful mo- 
ment—collectively produced impressions, even on disinterested 
strangers, which, perhaps, had never been so strongly or so justly 
excited by the appearance and proceedings of any house of legisla- 
ture— Mr. Perry took the chair at four o’clock. The singular work- 
ing of the summonses had its complete effect, and procured the attend- 
ance of almost every member resident within the kingdom. <A calm 
but deep solicitude was apparent on almost every countenance, when 
Mr. Grattan entered, accompanied by Mr. Brownlow and several 
others, the determined and important advocates for the declaration 
of Irish independence. Mr. Grattan’s preceding exertions and 
anxiety had manifestly injured his health ; his tottering frame seemed 
barely sufficient to sustain his labouring mind, replete with the un- 
precedentedimportance and responsibility of the measure he was about 
to bring forward. He was unacquainted with the reception it would 
obtain from the connexions of the government ; he was that day irre- 
trievably to commit his country with Great Britain, and through 
him Ireland was either to assert her liberty, or start from the 
connexion. His own situation was tremendous—that of the mem- 
bers attached to the administration embarrassing—that of the peo. 
ple anxious to palpitation. For a short time a profound silence en- 
sued :—it was expected that Mr. Grattan would immediately rise— 
when the wisdom and discretion of the government gave a turn to 
the proceedings, which in a moment eased the parliament of its 
solicitude, Mr. Grattan of the weight that oppressed him, and the 
people of their anxiety. Mr. Hely Hutchinson (then secretary of 
state in Ireland) rose. He said, that his excellency the lord lieute- 
nant had ordered him to deliver a message from the king, importing 
that—‘ His majesty being concerned to find that discontents and 
jealousies were prevailing amongst his loyal subjects of Ireland, 
upon matters of great weight and importance, recommended to the 
house to take the same into their most serious consideration, in order 
to effect such a final adjustment as might give satisfaction to both 
kingdoms.’ And Mr. Hutchinson accompanied this message with a 
statement of his own views on the subject, and his determination to 
support a declaration of Irish rights, and constitutional independence. 
Thus, on the sixteenth of April, one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-two—after nearly seven hundred years of subjugation, 
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oppression, and misery—after centuries of unavailing complaint, and 
neglected remonstrance—did the king of Ireland, through his Irish 
secretary of state, at ~~ himself propose to redress those 
grievances j through his rish parliament; an authority which, 
as king of England, his minister had never before recognised or 
admitted. In a moment, the whole scene was completely changed ; 
those miserable prospects which had so long disgusted, and at length 
so completely agitated the Irish people, vanished from their view ; 
the phenomenon of such a message had an instantaneous and asto- 
nishing effect, and pointed out such a line of conduct to every arty 
and to every individual, as left it almost impossible for any but the 
most mischievous characters, to obstruct the happy unanimity which 
now became the gratifying result of this prudent and wise proceeding. 
It is an observation not unworthy of remark, that in describing the 
events of that important evening, the structure of the Irish house 
of commons (as before mentioned) at the period of these debates 
was particularly adapted to convey to the people an impression of 
dignity and of splendour in their legislative assembly. The interior 
of the commons’ house was a rotunda of great architectural magnifi- 
cence ; animmense gallery, supported by Tuscan pillars, surrounded 
the inner base of a grand and lofty dome—in that gallery, on every im- 
portant debate, nearly seven hundred auditors heard the sentiments 
and learned the characters of their Irish representatives ; the gallery 
was never cleared on a division ; the rising generation acquired a love 
of eloquence and of liberty—the principles of a just and proud am- 
bition—the details of public business—and the rudiments of consti- 
tutional legislation. The front rows of this gallery were generally 
occupied by females of the highest rank and fashion, whose presence 
gave an animating and brilliant splendour to the entire scene; and 
in a nation such as Ireland then was, from which the gallant prin- 
ciples of chivalry had not been altogether banished, contributed 
not alittle to the preservation of that decorum so indispensable to 
the dignity and weight of deliberative assemblies. This entire 
gallery had been crowded at an early hour by personages of the 
first respectability of both sexes—it would be difficult to describe 
the interesting appearance of the whole assembage at this awful mo- 
ment ;—after the speech of Mr. Hutchinson, which in fact decided 
nothing, a low confidential whisper ran through the house, and 
every member seemed to court the sentiments of his neighbour, 
without venturing to express his own—the anxious spectators, in- 
quisitively leaning forward, awaited with palpitating expectation 
the developement of some measure likely to decide the fate of their 
country, themselves, and their posterity—no middle course could 
possibly be adopted—immediate conciliation and tranquillity, or re- 
volt and revolution, was the dilemma which floated on every think- 
ing mind—a solemn pause ensued—at length, Mr. Grattan,* slowly 
rising from his seat, commenced the most luminous, brilliant, and 
effective oration ever delivered in the Irish parliament.” 
* * ® 











* R. Kenny’s full length portrait of Grattan, moving this declaration 
of rights, is to be seen in the dining-hall of the university of Dublin. 
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‘ All further debate ceased—the speaker put the question on Mr. 
Grattan’s amendment ; a unanimous ‘ aye’ burst from every quarter 
of the house—he repeated the question—the applauses were re- 
doubled—a moment of tumultuous exultation followed—and, after 
centuries of oppression, Ireland at length declared herself an inde- 
pendent nation.—This important event quickly reached the impatient 
crowds of every rank of society, who, without doors, awaited the 
decision of their parliament—a cry of joy and of exultation spread 
with electric rapidity through the entire city—its echo penetrated 
to the very interior of the house—every thing gave way to an 
eflusion of happiness and congratulation that con never before been 
exhibited in that misgoverned country.” 


The great resources of the country soon became apparent 
when her trade and liberties were no longer fettered by 
the supremacy of Great Britain.* The exports of Lreland 
increased above one-half; her population near a third; and 
her agriculture that was not before able to feed a smaller num- 
ber of inhabitants (for we were fed by corn from England) 
supplied an increased population of one million, and sent a 
redundancy to Great Britain. ‘The courtier was astonished ; 
le had contemplated such prospects as the frenzy of the en- 
thusiast ; he read that frenzy registered as the public accounts. 
Nor was all this wealth slow in coming. ‘The nation started 
into manhood at once ; young Lreland came forth like a giant, 
rejoicing in her strength.’ ‘The history of the Irish parlia- 
ment from this era to its extinction becomes the history of 
lreland, which the reader must consult, to learn the acts and 
characters of the many distinguished men who, during that 
period, adorned the Irish senate. 

“« The house of lords,” says a writer in 1792, “having for a considerable 
time been considered inconvenient by its members, from its too great 
interference with the commons, it was determined to give it a distinct 
entrance, with some additional rooms. Accordingly, in the year 1785, 


—— 








* The progress of Scotland was adduced to show the advantages of an 
union, her linen manufacture having increased from one million of yards 
in 1706, to twenty-three millions in 1796, This argument was answered 
as follows, by the speaker of the Irish house of commons :— 

Ireland’s export was, in 1706, 530,838 yards, value, 22,750. 


¥ 1783, 16,039,705  ** «1,069, 3132. 

ny 1796, 46,705,319 ** © 3,113, 6872. 
‘* That is 88 times greater as to quantity, and 137 times greater as to 
value in 1796 than in 1700, and thus, that manufacture which is the 
staple of both kingdoms, rose from 1 to 88 in Ireland—in separate and 
un-united Ireland, under the nurture and protection of Ireland's parlia- 
ment, while during the same period, it rose in united Scotland without 
a resident parliament from | to 23, only.” 
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Mr. James Gandon, architect, was applied to, to make designs for an 
eastern front, with additional rooms, bor the greater convenience of 
the lords. His plans being approved, they were speedily put into execu- 
tion,* and are now (1792) entirely complttediie the great convenience 
of the upper house, and exterior ornament of the place. A noble 
yortico, of six Corinthian columns, three feet six inelies in diameter, 
covered by a handsome pediment, now gives the noble peers entrance 
to the high court of judicature. The entablature of the old portico 
is continued around to the new ; but the column of the one being of the 
Ionic order, and that of the other of the Corinthian, an incongruity 
in architecture takes place, which is certainly exceptionable, and 
might have been avoided by making the whole of the same order. 
The two porticoes are annexed together by a circular screen wall, 
the height of the whole building, enriched with dressed niches, and a 
rusticated basement. It is now completely finished, and expended 
about £25,000.t The inside presents many conveniences and beau- 


* The digging of the foundation was commenced in May, 1785, and the 
portico, ‘‘ as it now stands in Westmoreland-street, was erected, but ap- 
proached by two steps, and the circular ornamental wall, carrying round 
the cornice and rustic basement, but without columns, asin the design, and 
substituting niches in place of windows, It was not until this great edifice 
was converted into a bank that the three-quarter columns were intro- 
duced on the wall, and at a period of subsequent elevation of the level of 
Westmoreland-street that the steps approaching the front of the portico 
were filled up.” The three fine statues, on the eastern portico, represent- 
ing Justice, Wisdom, and Liberty, were executed by Edward Smith, a 
Dublin artist, noticed in the Intsh QuarTERLY Review, No. VI. 

t ‘* The house of lords,” says an English writer in 1787, ‘‘ far exceeds 
that at Westminster: and the lord lieutenant’s throne as far exceeds 
that miserable throne (so called) of the king in the English house of 
lords. The house of commons is a noble room indeed, it is an octagon, 
wainscotted round with Irish oak, which shames all mahogany, and 
galleried all round for the convenience of the ladies, The speaker’s 
chair is far more grand than the throne of the lord lieutenant, But 
what surprised me above all, were the kitchens of the house, and the large 
apparatus for good eating. Tables were placed from one end of a large hall 
to the other, which (it seems) while the parliament sits,are daily covered 
with meat, at four or five o’clock, for the accommodation of the members.” 
Another writer, who sat in the Irish parliaments of the latter part of 
the last century, tells us that ‘‘ On the day whereon the routine business 
of the budget was to be opened, for the purpose of voting supplies, the 
speaker invited the whole of the members to dinner in the house, in his 
own and the adjoining chambers. Several peers were accustomed to mix 
in the company ; and I believe an equally happy, joyous, and convivial 
assemblage of legislators never were seen together. All distinctions as 
to government or opposition parties were totally laid aside; harmony, 
wit, wine, and good-humour reigning triumphant. The speaker, clerk, 


chancellor of the exchequer, and a very few veteran financiers, remained 
in the house till the necessary routine was gone through, and then joined 
their happy comrades, the party seldom breaking up till midnight. On 
the ensuing day the same festivities were repeated ; but on the third day, 
when the report was to be brought in, and the business discussed in de- 
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ties, particularly a committee room, 39 by 27; a library 33 feet 
square: a hall 57 by 20; and a beautiful circular vestibule. The 
commons house not being thought sufficiently convenient, and the 
house being desirous, at the same time, to improve the external 
appearance of the building, it was determined to make considerable 
additions to the westward of the old structure. The designs of 
Mr. Robert Parke, architect, being approved, it was begun in Au- 
gust, 1787, and completed in October, 1794, and comprises an ex- 
tent of building, nearly equal to that on the east. The western 
entrance is under a portico of four Ionic columns, and is attached to 
the old portico by a circular wall, as on the opposite side, but with 
the addition of a circular colonade, of the same order and magnitude 
as the columns of the portico, 12 feet distance from the wall. This 
colonade, being of considerable extent, gives an appearance of ex- 
treme grandeur to the building, but robs it of particular distinguish. 
ing beauties, which the plainer screen wall to the east gives to the 
porticoes. The inside of this addition comprises many conveniencies, 
particularly a suite of committee rooms, for determining contested 
elections before the house ; rooms for the housekeeper, serjeant at 
arms, &c., and a large hall for chairmen to wait in with their chairs. 
The whole expenditure of this addition amounted to £25,396. On 
the 27th of February, 1792, between the hours of five and six in 
the evening, while the house were sitting, a fire broke out in the 
commons’ house, and entirely consumed that noble apartment, but 
did little other damage. It is conjectured to have taken place by 
the breaking of one of the flues, which run through the walls to 
warm the house, and so communicated fire to the timber in the 
building, Its present construction very nearly resembles the old: it 








tail, the scene totally changed ;—the convivialists were now metamor- 
phosed into downright public declamatory enemies, and, ranged on 
opposite sides of the house, assailed each other without mercy. Every 
questionable item was debated—every proposition deliberately discussed 
—and more zealous or assiduous senators could no where be found than 
in the very members, who, during two days, had appeared to commit 
the whole funds of the nation to the management of half-a-dozen arith- 
meticians. But all this was consonant to the national character of the 
individuals. Set them at table, and no men enjoyed themselves half so 
much ; set them to business, no men ever worked with more earnestness 
and effect. A steady Irishman will do more in an hour, when fairly 
engaged upon a matter which he understands, than any other country- 
man (so far, at least, as my observation has gone) in two.” 

* Having given descriptions of the trials of lords Santry and Netterville, 
we deem it unnecessary to introduce an account of the trial of the earl of 
Kingston, in the parliament house, on the 18th day of May, 1798, as the 
ceremonials were identical. The following are the particulars of the 
wake of the duke of Rutland, who died in the viceroyalty, A.D., 1787: 
‘On Tuesday, November 13th, at 3 o’clock in the morning, the body of 
his grace was brought from the lodge in the park, attended by his grace’s 
domestics, and escorted by a squadron of horse to the house of lords. 
The entrance to this awful seene, was through a suite of rooms, lighted 
with wax, and hung with a superfine black cloth, decorated with 
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The unsuccessful attempt at parliamentary reform—the 
regency question—the concessions to the Roman Catholics— 
the disarming of the volunteers, and the consequences of an 
insurrection, instigated and fomented by the government 
officials — are historical points the knowledge of which 
is necessary for the comprehension of the state of Ireland, 
when a legislative union was forced* upon her, in open 
violation of the solemn compact of 1782. “Five of the 





escutcheons and banners of his grace’s armorial achievements, and the 
insignia, &c., of the order of St. Patrick, and the order of the garter. 
The floors were also covered with black cloth. ‘The state-room was 
superbly decorated in like manner, where the body was laid under a 
grand canopy, ornamented with large plumes of black feathers, and 
hung with escutcheons. The body (embalmed) was deposited in a cedar 
coffin, lined with satin, this was enclosed in one of lead, over this, was a 
coffin of mahogany, beautifully inlaid, and the whole was enclosed in the 
state coffin, which was covered with crimson velvet, and superbly deco- 
rated with ornaments, beautifully chased and gilt. On the breast-plate, 
which was in the form of a heart, encircled with a border of oak leaves, 
also chased and gilt, was engraved the inscription. At the head of the 
coffin was a ducal coronet, supported by two of his grace’s aides-de-camp, 
and on each side stood six mutes, dressed in long black gowns and caps, 
supporting branches of wax tapers; the passage through this room was 
enclosed by railing. Every decent person was admitted, a number of 
the battle-axe guards attended to preserve regularity. On the whole, 
this scene exhibited a most awful and solemn appearance, and the most 
strict decorum and silence was observed.” On the 17th November, 
at ll a.m. the coffin, preceded by the choirs of the two cathedrals chant- 
ing a dirge, was conveyed to the funeral chariot, at the great portico, 
and thence brought in grand procession to the water-side. 
*'Twenty-seven counties petitioned against the union. The petition 
of the county of Down was ‘‘ signed by upwards of 17,000 respectable, 
independent men; and all the others in a similar proportion. Dublin 
petitioned under the great seal of the city, and each of the corporations 
in it followed the example. Drogheda petitioned against the union, and 
almost every town in the kingdom in like manner testified its disappro- 
bation. ‘Those in favor of the measure, possessing great influence in the 
country, obtained a few counter-petitions; yet, though the petition 
from the county Down was signed by 17,000, the counter-petition was 
signed only by 415. Though there were 707,000 who had signed petitions 
against the measure, the total number of those who declared themselves 
in favor of it, did not exceed 3,000, and many even of these only prayed 
that the measure might be discussed.” ‘* In fact,” observed Mr. Grey, in 
the English parliament, ‘‘ the nation is nearly unanimous, and this great 
majority is composed, not of fanatics, bigots, or Jacobins, but of the 
most respectable of every class of the community.”—‘‘ A loud and 
universal outcry,” said Peter Burrowes, ‘‘ issues from every quarter of 
Ireland against this detested measure; the city of Dublin, the University, 
the counties—the property—the populacy, and talents of the nation— 
all ranks, and all religions are united in one grand and irresistible confede- 
racy against it. ‘The public sentiment can nolonger be falsified—it forces 
itself upon the senses of every man who can see or hear. No man can 
stir out of the pale of the castle—no man can travel through any quarter 
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debates on the union in the Irish commons comprised 
everything of the first importance upon the subject ; of these, 
three took place in January, 1799, whilst men were impressed 
with the horrors of the rebellion, and the fears of a French in- 
vasion. ‘The debates of 1800 were after the parliament had 
been packed through the place bill.” 

The first debate, opened at 4 p.m. on the 22nd of January, 
1799, lasted for twenty-one hours, terminating at ] p.m. next 
day, the ministers having by palpable bribery obtained a 
majority of one. The majority against the union on the 24th 
consisted of five. The third debate, which took place on the 
15th of February, occupied nearly fourteen hours; and on the 
11th of April, on occasion of the house going into committee, 





of Ireland without reading it, in the anxious conflict of passions and feel- 
ings, depicted in every countenance he meets. These are solemn moral 
manifestations of the active sentiment of a nation. These are awful 
warnings, which the benignity of Providence interposes between the rash 
projects of ministers, and the irretrievable mischief. May God avert the 
storm, and save the nation.’’ The Dublin press at this time teemed with 
pamphlets in favor of the union, which were paid for out of the public 
money. One of the ablest publications of the anti-unionists was Bushe’s 
‘‘ Cease your funning ;” and among their songs that entitled ‘' Billy Pitt 
and the union,” here subjoined, held a distinguished place : 


‘* Come, neighbours, attend, while I tell youa a. 
Of a cunning youn blade, whom they call Billy Pitt, 
Who, gulling John Bull of his cash and his glory, 
Ona notable scheme, to repair them, has hit. 


This Billy, who hated to see us ee 
In love for our country, like true Irish ‘ boys,’ 
For creeds and for colours would set us a-fighting, 
To carry his union, without any noise! 


But, why should our isle be united to Britain, 

With debt overwhelmed, and with taxes assess'd ? 
Why, because, as of late by a clerk it is written, 

They may take our all from us, and leave us—the rest ! 


This clerk says, ‘ by nature our wealth is transcendent !' 
But should Ireland for that to a union agree ?— 

For, we know, that, before we became independent, 
United with England, no riches had we! 

* - + 

Seven provinces, also, we’re told by this clerk, 
United, and broke from the bondage of Spain; 

But the parallel here leaves us all in the dark— 
For—they never return ‘d to their tyrants again! 


Then day beware !—there’s a snake in these offers '!— 
Though Billy is gilding, don’t swallow his pill; 
For soon, do you see ? he will empty our coffers, 
And then send them back, for the ‘ boys’ to re-fill! 
Let England with Europe still wrangle; but, neighbours, 
What has our little island to do with the strife ? 
If Paddy enjoys but the fruit of his labours, 
Why Billy may fight all the days of his life ; 
So, lads, all uniting in bonds of affection, 
Prepar'd forthe worst, for the best let us hope— 
And may he, who'd resign us to foreign subjection, 
Like Judas, receive his deserts—in a rope '" 
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Foster, the speaker of the commons, argued ably for four 
hours against the union. ‘The Irish parliament met 
for the last session on the 15th of January, 1800. 
The debate lasted all mght—sir Laurence Parsons—ser- 
geant itz-Gerald — Bushe — Hardy — Plunket and Bar- 
rington, had successively combated the ministerial party 
with brillant eloquence and invincible integrity. At seven 
in the morning John Egan had just risen to speak, when 
Ponsonby and Arthur Moore “ walked out, and immediately 
returned, leading, or rather helping, Mr. Grattan, in a state of 


feebleness and debility.” 


*‘ The scene that took place was interesting in the extreme, and 
highly characteristic of the individual ; novel to the house, and quite 
unexpected by the ministers, who were not aware that the election 
had taken place, or that the writ could be returned so soon. T hey 
were much surprised at his entrance, and more so at his appearance. 
The house and the galleries were seized with breathless emotion ; and 
a thrilling sensation, a low murmur, pervaded the wholé assembly, 
when they beheld a thin, weak and emaciated figure, worn down by 
sickness of mind and body, scarcely able to sustain himself; the man 
who had been the founder of Ireland’s independence in 1782 was now 
coming forward, feeble, helpless, and apparently almost in his last 
moments, to defend or to fall with his country. His friends crowded 
round him, anxious to assist him,—Bowes Daly, in particular: see- 
ing that Mr. Grattan had on his hat, he told him it was contrary to 
the rules of the house. Mr. Grattan calmly replied, ‘Do not mind 
me, I know what to do.’ He was dressed in the Volunteer uniform, 
blue, with cuffs and collar. He had placed his cocked hat square 
to the front, and kept it on till he advanced half way up the floor ; 
he then stopped and looked round the house with a steady and fear- 
less eye, as if he wished to let them know that, —_~ exhausted, he 
was yet prepared to give battle, and to bid them defiance ; as an old 
soldier, he was resolved to show front, and let his opponents see that 
he was not to be trifled with. He knew that he would be pressed, 
and very soon attacked ; and he thought it best to come forward at 
the outset. When he approached near the table, he then took off his 
hat ; and the oaths having been administered (for by the rules of the 
Irish parliament they could be taken at any time), he took his seat 


on the second bench, beside Mr. Plunket.” 

Egan having resumed and concluded his speech, Grattan, 
“almost breathless, as if by instinct, attempted to rise, but was 
unable to stand—he paused, and with difficulty requested per- 
mission of the house to deliver his sentiments without moving 
from his seat. This was acceded to by acclamation, and he 


who had left his bed of sickness to record, as he thought, his 
last words in the parliament of his country, kindled gradually 
till his language glowed with an energy and feeling which he 
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had seldom surpassed.” He spoke for two hours, and con- 
cluded with the following passages :— 

‘‘ The thing he (the minister) proposes to buy is what cannot be 
sold—Liberty! For it, he has nothing to give. Seentiiie of value 
which you possess, you obtained under a free constitution. Part 
with it, and you must not only be a slave but an idiot. His proposi- 
tions not only go to your dishonor, but they are built upon nothing 
else. He tells you—it is his main argument—that you are unfit to 
exercise a free constitution; and he affects to prove it by experi- 
ment.—He does more: he proposes to you to substitute the British 
ae in your place; to ries | the body that restored your 

iberties, and restore that body which destroyed them. Against such 
a proposition, were I expiring on the floor, i should beg to utter my 
last breath and record my dying testimony.” 


At nine, Isaac Corry, who had been bought by the minister, 
rose to reply ; at ten in the morning the house divided, and 
the national party was defeated by a majority of forty-two. 
‘These debates form one of the most instructive and important 
portions of modern Irish history. The splendid oratory and 
unanswerable arguments of the uncompromising anti-union- 
ist—the shameless effrontery of the minister and his unscru- 
pulous associates—the unlimited bribery by titles, money and 
places—the attempts at intimidation by investing the senate 
house with military—the exultation of the auditory and popu- 
lace at the rejection of the bill in its early stages*—the 





* Throughout all the debates, the ablest lawyers—Saurin, Bushe, and 
Plunket—maintained that parliament being incapable of abolishing the 
constitution, such a measure should be necessarily void ad initio, and 
consequently not binding upon the country, that the ‘‘ transaction though 
fortified by seven-fold form, was radically fraudulent, that all the forms 
and solemnities of law were but so many badges of the fraud, and that 
posterity, like a great court of conscience, would pronounce its judg- 
ment.”—‘‘ I know,” said Goold, ‘‘the ministersmust succeed—but, I will 
not go away with an aching heart—because I know that the liberties of 
the people must ultimately triumph. The people must at present sub- 
mit, because they cannot resist 120,000 armed men. But the period 
will occur, when, as in 1782, England may be weak, and Ireland suffi- 
ciently strong to recover her lost liberties.” Grattan, on the 26th of May, 
1800, concluded his last speech in the Irish parliament as follows ;:— 
‘* The constitution may be for a time so lost ; the character of the coun- 
try cannot be so lost, the ministers of the crown will, or may, perhaps, 
at length find that it is not so easy to put down for ever, an ancient and 
respectable nation by abilities, however great, and by power and by cor- 
ruption, however irresistible ; Liberty may repair her golden beams, and 
with redoubled heart animate the country; the cry of loyalty will not 
long continue against the principles of liberty ; loyalty is a noble, a 
judicious, and a capacious principle ; but in these countries loyalty, dis- 
tinct from liberty, is corruption, not loyalty. The cry of the connexion 
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sombre gloom which pervaded all classes of society at the 
extinction of Irish independence—and the consequent na- 
tional bankruptcy—are topics which properly belong to the 
history of the country. We shall here close our notice of the 
Irish parliament house by the following description of the final 
passing of the act of Union, on Saturday, 7th June, 1800, 
at a period when the people of Ireland had no legal protection 
for their lives or liberties. ‘The Habeas corpus act was sus- 
pended—martial law was proclaimed—the trial by jury was 
superseded by courts martial—the judges of the land could 
hold no shield over the victim of power—property was at the 
discretion of the military—even the name of Liberty was taken 
away—there was no guarantee for the safety of limb or life— 
the soldier and the sword were everything—the law and the 
constitution were practically annihilated.” 

“The day of extinguishing the liberties of Ireland had now 
arrived, and the sun took his last view of independent Ireland—he 
rose no more over a proud and prosperous nation—she was now 
condemned, by the British minister, to renounce her rank amongst 
the states of Europe—she was sentenced to cancel her constitution, 
to disband her commons, and disfranchise her nobility—to proclaim 
her incapacity, and register her corruption in the records of the 
empire. On this fatal event, some, whose honesty the tempter could 
not destroy—some, whose honor he durst not assail—and many who 


could not controul the useless language of indignation, prudently 
withdrew from a scene where they would have witnessed only the 


a 





will not, in the end, avail against the principles of liberty. Connexion is 
a wise and a profound policy; but connexion without an Irish parlia- 
ment, is connexion without its own principle, without analogy of con- 
dition, without the pride of honor that should attend it ; is innovation, is 
peril, is subjugation—not connexion. The cry of disaffection will not, 
in the end, avail against the principle of liberty. Identification is a solid 
and imperial maxim, necessary for the preservation of freedom, necessary 
for that of empire ; but, without union of hearts—with a separate govern- 
ment, and without a separate parliament, identification is extinction, is 
dishonor, is conquest—not identification. Yet, I do not give up the 
country—lI see her in a swoon, but she is not dead—though in her tomb 
she lies helpless, and motionless, still there is on her lips a spirit of life, 


and no her cheek a glow of beauty— 


‘ Thou art not conquered: beauty's ensign yet 
Is crimson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there. 


While a plank of the vessel sticks together, I will not leave her—let 
the courtier present his flimsy sail, and carry the light bark of his faith, 
with every new breath of wind—I will remain anchored here—wlth fide- 


lity to the fortunes of my country, faithful to her freedom, faithful to 
her fall.” 
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downfal of their country. Every precaution was taken by lord Clare 
for the security, at least, of his own person. The houses of parlia- 
ment were closely invested by the military—no demonstration of 

pular feeling was permitted—a British regiment, near the entrance, 
patrolled through the Ionic colonades, the chaste architecture of 
that classic structure seemed as a monument of the falling Irish, to 
remind them of what they had been, and to tell them what they 
were, It was a heart-rending sight to those who loved their country, 
it was a sting to those who sold it—and to those who purchased it, a 
victory—but to none has it been a triumph. 

“The commons’ bouse of parliament, on the last evening, afforded 
the most melancholy example of a fine independent people, betrayed, 
divided, sold, and, as a state, annihilated. British clerks and officers* 
were smuggled into her parliament to vote away the constitution of 





* They formed a considerable proportion of the majority by which the 
measure was carried. Lord Grey, in his speech in the English parlia- 
ment stated, that ‘‘If the parliament of Ireland was left to itself, un- 
tempted, unawed, unintimidated, it would, without hesitation, have 
rejected the resolutions. There are,” he continued, ‘‘ three hundred 
members in all, and one hundred and twenty of those strenuously oppose 
the measure, amongst whom were two-thirds of the county members, 
the representatives of the city of Dublin, and almost all the towns 
which it is proposed should send members to the imperial parliament : 
one hundred and sixty-two voted in favour of the Union; of these, one 
hundred and sixteen were placemen, some were English generals on the 
staff, without a foot of ground in Ireland, and completely dependant 
upon government. Let us reflect upon the arts which have been used 
since the last sessions of the Irish parliament to pack a majority in the 
house of commons. All persons holding offices under government, even 
the most intimate friends of the minister, if they hesitated to vote as di- 
rected, were stript of all their employments. Even this step,’’ added 
lord Grey, ‘‘ was found ineffectual, and other arts were had recourse to, 
which, though I cannot name in this place, all will easily conjecture.” 
So far as can yet be ascertained. the sum expended in bribes, to carry 
the Union, amounted to four million two hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand pounds. Yet the total majority in favour of the measure, notwith- 
standing this immense expenditure, consisted only of forty-two votes. 
One of the most glaring cases of bribery on this occasion was that of 
sir William Gleadowe Newcomen, detailed in our paper on Castle street. 
Much as superficial authors have declaimed against the venality of the 
Irish parliament, an examination of historical documents will show that 
the parliaments of Scotland and England were far more corrupt. The 
bribery required to purchase the Scotch parliament to agree to an union 
only amounted to fiffy thousand pounds; one Scotch peer having sold 
himself for the sum of eleven guineas, and, according to sir Walter 
Scott, ‘‘ he threw his religion into the bargain, and from Roman Ca- 
tholic turned Protestant, to make his vote a good one.” The corrup- 
tion of the English parliament caused lord Chatham to declare ‘‘ that if 
the house did not reform itself from within, it would be reformed with a 
vengeance from without.” We might here adduce various high authorities 
to exhibit how far the English parliament surpassed that of Ireland in 
venality, it may, however, suffice to cite the following figures from 
the petition for reform presented to British house of commons in 1793: 
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a country to which they were strangers, and in which they had nei- 
ther interest nor connexion. They were employed to cancel the 
royal charter of the Irish nation, guaranteed by the British govern- 
ment, sanctioned by the British legislature, and unequivocally con- 
firmed by the words, the signature, and the great seal of their 
monarch. The situation of the speaker (Foster), on that night, was 
of the most distressing nature; a sincere and ardent enemy of the 
measure, he headed its opponents ; he resisted it with all the power 
of his mind, the resources of his experience, his influence, and his elo- 
quence. It was, however, through his voice that it was to be proclaimed 
and consummated. His only alternative (resignation) would have 
been unavailing, and could have added nothing to his character. His 
expressive countenance bespoke the inquietude of his feelings ; solici- 
tude was perceptible in every glance, and his embarrassment was 
obvious in every word he uttered. The galleries were full, but the 
change was lamentable ; they were no longer crowded with those who 
had been accustomed to witness the eloquence and to animate the 
debates of that devoted assembly. A monotonous and melancholy 
murmur ran through the benches—scarcely a word was exchanged 
amongst the members—nobody seemed at ease—no cheerfulness was 
apparent—and the ordinary business, for a short time, proceeded in 
the usual manner. At length the expected moment arrived—the 
order of the day for the third reading of the bill—for a ‘ Legislative 
union between Great Britain and Ireland,’ was moved by lord 
Castlereagh unvaried, tame, coldblooded, the words seemed frozen 
as they issued from his lips ; and, as if a simple citizen of the world, 
he seemed to have no sensation on the subject. At that moment he 
had no country—no god but his ambition; he made his motion, and 
resumed his seat, with the utmost composure and indifference. Con. 
fused murmurs again ran through the Remnassle was visibly affected, 
every character, in a moment, seemed involuntarily rushing to its 
index ;—some pale, some flushed, some agitated; there were few 
countenances to which the heart did not dispatch some messenger. 
Several members withdrew before the question could be repeated, 
and an awful, momentary silence succeeded their departure. The 
speaker rose slowly from that chair which had been the proud source 
of his honors and of his high character: for a moment he resumed 
his seat, but the strength of his mind sustained him in his duty, 
though his struggle was apparent. With that dignity which never 
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failed to signalise his official actions, he held up the bill for a moment 
in silence ; he looked steadily around him on the last agony of the 
expiring parliament. He at length repeated, in an emphatic tone, 
‘as many as are of opinion that this bill do pass, say aye.’ The affirma- 
tive was languid, but indisputable—another momentary pause en- 
sued—again his lips seemed to decline their office: at length, with 
an eye averted from the object which he hated, he proclaimed, with a 
subdued voice, ‘ the ayes have it.’ The fatal sentence was now pro- 
nounced—for an instant he stood statue-like ; then indignantly, and 
with disgust, flung the bill upon the table, and sunk into his chair 
with an exhausted spirit. An independent country was thus de- 
graded into a province—Ireland, as a nation, was extinguished.” 


The Irish parliament assembled for the last time in Dublin 
on Saturday 2nd October, 1800. The following peers entered 
their solemn protest against the illegality of the union, which, 
said they, ‘‘ we feel ourselves called upon to do in support of 
our characters, our honor, and whatever is left to us worthy to be 
transmitted to our posterity” —Leinster, Meath, Granard, Moira, 
Ludlow, Arran, Charlemont, Kingston, Riversdale, Mount- 
cashel, Farnham, Belmore, Massey, Strangford, Powerscourt, 
De Vesci, William, bishop of Down and Connor, Richard, 
bishop of Waterford and Lismore, Sunderlin, Lismore. Do- 
cuments exist to prove that every member who supported 
the minister received a large bribe ; nothing was, how- 
ever, able to shake the integrity of the large munority 
who opposed the measure. Neither dismissal from office, 
threats of assassination, the offers of splendid rewards and titles, 
nor the pressing prospects of future penury, could induce them 
to join in voting away the ancient constitution of the country. 
and they retired from the scene, as was pathetically remarked, 
“ with safe consciences, but with breaking hearts.” 

“ Of the parliament of Ireland,” said Grattan to the English 
house of commons in 1809, “I have a parental recollection. 
[ sate by her cradle, 1 followed her hearse. In fourteen years 
she acquired for Ireland what you did not acquire for England 
in a century—freedom of trade, independency of the legislature, 
independency of the judges, restoration of the final judicature, 
repeal of a perpetual mutiny bill, habeas corpus act, nullum 
tempus act—a great work !” 

In 1802, the parliament house was purchased from govern- 
ment by the bank of Ireland, for £40,000, subject to a 
ground rent of £240 per annum. Liberal premiums having 
been offered for plans for the adaptation of the building to its 
new purposes, the most eminent architects of Great Britain 
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sent in their designs; the first prize was, however, adjudged to 
Henry A. Baker,* a native of Dublin. During the panic 
in 1808, the building was used as a barrack; in the suc- 
ceeding year a fire broke out beneath the front portico, 
and injured it so severely that it was found necessary to 
insert large pieces in several of the columns. 
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* Baker, fearing that his plans might be summarily rejected if he ap- 
peared in the competition as an Irish artist, had his drawings privately 
conveyed to London and thence to Dublin, as from an English architect ; 
the names of the competitors not being demanded until the final adjudica- 
tion. The result justified his anticipations, as, although the judges award- 
ed him £300, the management of the works was committed to the late 
Francis Johnston. During thes¢ alterations the house of commons was ta- 
ken down, together with the court of requests, and a portion of the 
latter now forms the cash office of the bank. The chair of the speaker 
of the Irish house of commons stands in the board room of the royal 
Dublin society : the chandelier is suspended in St. Andrew's church ; 
and the mace was exhibited by lord Masserene, in September, 1852, at 
the Belfast Museum. ‘Two exhibitions of paintings were held in the 
parliament house in the years 1802 and 1803, in the former of which 
John Comerford exhibited for the first time. The statues on the south 
front of the building were executed by Edward Smith, of Dublin, from 
small pen and ink sketches by Flaxman. ‘‘ Btfore the union,” says a 
writer in 1818, ‘‘ the society of the Irish metropolis, was very numerous, 
as well as highly respectable. Dublin was then the constant or occa- 
sional residence of 249 temporal peers, 22 spiritual peers, and 300 
members of the house ofcommons. Politics and party imparted a spirit 
and animation to all ranks; and social intercourse was rendered brilliant 
and interesting, when the most eminent characters, still more remark- 
able for their talents than their rank or fortune,—in the castle, the 
parliament, the courts of law, the church, and the university, contributed 
to make it so.” The change effected by the union has been most 
disastrous to Dublin, which cannot at present boast of one resident tem- 
poral peer. The depreciation in the value of property consequent on this 
measure was so rapid that a house, in the best and most fashionable quar- 
ter of Dublin, which in 1791 was worth £8,000, only produced £2,500, 
in 1801. In 1799 there were but seven bankruptcies in the city, in 1810 
their number was 152. This result was predicted by Lysaght in his anti- 
union lyric :— 

“* How justly alarmed is each Dublin cit, 
That he'll soon be transformed to a clown, sir ! 


M4 a magical move of that conjurer, Pitt, 
The country is coming to town, sir ! 


Thro’ Capel street soon as you'll rurally range, 
You'll scarce recognize it the same street ; 

Choice turnips shall grow in your royal Exchange, 
Fine cabbages down along Dame street. 

Wild oats in the college won't want to be till'd; 
And hemp in the Four courts may thrive, sir ; 
Your markets again shall with muttons be fill'd— 
By St. Patrick, they'll graze there alive, sir! 


In the parliament house, quite alive, shall there be, 
All the vermin the island e’er gathers ; 

Full of rooks, as before, Daly's club-house you'll see, 
But the pigeons won't have any feathers. 


Our custom-house guay, full of weeds, oh, rare sport ' 
But the ministers’ minions, kind elves, sir, 

Will give us free leave all our goods to export, = 
When we've got none at home for ourselves, sir! 
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In addition to the parliament house, the history of which 
has been thus investigated for the first time, there also 
stood on College green, in the reign of Charles II., the 
residences of two distinguished noblemen—the lords Char- 
lemont and Clancarty. William, second viscount Charlemont, 
the most distinguished soldier produced by the Caulfield fa- 
mily, with the exception of its founder, the valiant sir Toby— 
was attainted in the parliament of 1689, for having aided the 
prince of Orange, and during the progress of the Northern 

‘ampaigns his estates in Ulster were reduced to a condition of 
complete sterility by the veteran Jacobite general, sir Teague 
(Tadhg) O’ Regan. After the termination of the Irish wars of the 
revolution, he “took a prominent part in the proceedings of the 
house of lords, was appointed colonel of a regiment of infantry, 
and, subsequently, highly distinguished himself in Spain, under 
the eccentric earl of Peterborough. In the assault on Barce- 
lona, in 1705, lord Charlemont commanded the first brigade, 
at the head of which he stormed the town At the siege 
of the almost impregnable citadel of Montjuich, he “ behaved 
with all imaginable bravery, and, at the attack of the fort, 
marched into the works at the head of his men, was near the 
prince of Hesse when he fell, and continued, during the heat 
of that action, to perform his duty with great resolution; which 
when ended, the earl of Peterborough presented his lordship 
and colonel Southwell to the king ‘of Spain, as officers who 
had done his majesty signal service, for which they received 
his thankful acknowledgments.” Lord Charlemont was sub- 
sequently created a major-general and privy councillor: he 
died at his house on College green, in 1726, and was then re- 
puted to be the oldest nobleman in Great Britain, having been 


. a peer more than 55 years. 


The title of earl of Clancarty was conferred in 1658, on 
Donogh, son of viscount Muskerry, representative of the an- 
cient hereditary princes of Desmond, or South Munster. The 
earl of Clancarty, “ who,” said the duke of Ormond, “ was the 
only person in ‘the world, from whom I never did, nor ever 
would have concealed the greatest and most important secret 
of my soul,” commanded the royal army in Munster during 
the wars of 1641, and, after the reduction of the island by 
Cromwell, he served with distinction on the Continent. By his 
wife, Eleanor Butler, sister of the duke of Ormond, he had 
three sons—Callaghan, his successor ; Charles, lord Muskerry, 
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who fell in a bloody sea-fight with the Dutch* in 1665 ; and 
Justin Mac Carthy, lord Mountcashel, who married the second 





* «The earl of Falmouth, Muskerry, and Mr. Richard Boyle, second 
son to the earl of Burlington, were killed on board the duke’s ship, the 
Royal Charles, with one shot: their blood and brains flying in the duke’s 
face ; and the head of Mr. Boyle striking down the duke, as some say.” 
James II. tells us that ‘‘the lord Muskerry was gentleman of the bed- 
cbamber to the duke, a very brave man and a good foot officer.” A 
Dublin writer of the day states, that the news of the duke of York's 
victory over the Dutch arrived in the city by the packet early on Satur- 
day evening, and that ‘‘ great joy was thereupon among all the loyal 
party, and all the streets in the town immediately full of bonfires to tes- 
tifie both the certainty of that news, and greatness of their joy.””. From 
a letter of the duke of Ormond to the earl of Arran, in January, 1681, 
we find that a report was circulated that the former ‘‘ had been seen to 
receive the sacrament in the Romish way at his sister Clancarty’s."* This 
he strenuously denied, and remarked, that they might as truly swear 
that he had been ‘‘ circumcised in Christ church,” adding—*‘ The credu- 
lous that trust in prints, will never hear or consider that I could have as 
many Masses and sacraments, as I had a mind to, brought me, and 
more secretly into my lodging, than to go any where abroad for them ; 
that the laity never have the sacrament given them (unless they are 
sick) but at Mass; that Masses are never said but in the morning; and 
I defy any body to prove, that ever I was to see my sister this twenty 
years, but in an afternoon.” In March, 1689, the count D’Avaux *‘ made 
his solemn entry into Dublin as ambassador from the French king; pro- 
ceeding from the earl of Clancarty’s house, near the college, attended by 
the guards, and a great number of Irish, and many officers and gentle. 
men, to the castle,” where, having audience of James II., he delivered a 
lengthened discourse in advocacy of the repeal of the Act of settlement. 
D’Avaux was soon afterwards recalled to France, and we are told in the 


memoirs of the time that James II. ** n’etoit pas content de ses maniéres 


hautes et peu respectueuses: c’etoit d’ailleurs un homme d'esprit, et 


qui avoit acquis de la réputation dans les differentes ambassades qu'il 
avoit eues.” In 1696 the countess dowager of Clancarty resided in 
Dover-street, London ; Clancarty house was standing on College green 
so late as the year 1743. We find notice of Dr. Smith, a distin- 
guished medical practitioner, residing on College green in the reign 
of William and Mary : sir Edward Barry, baronet, an eminent 
physician and author of various medical treatises, also dwelt here 
in the last century. In 1745 he was appointed physician general to 
the army, and was one of the founders of the Physico-historical society, 
He died at Bath in 1776, having in the previous year published ‘* Obser- 
vations, historical, critical, and medical, on the wines of the ancients, and 
on the analogy between them and modern wines, with observations on 
the principles and qualities of waters, and particularly those of Bath,” 
4to., London: 1775. 

Cornelius Magrath, the Irish giant, was exhibited at the ‘‘ Sceptre 
and Cushion,” on College green, where he died in 1760. He was born 


near Silver-mines, in Tipperary, in 1736, of obscure parents, and sud- 
denly grew, in the space of one year, from five to upwards of seven feet. 
‘* His hand was as large as a middling shoulder of mutton, and the last 
of his shoe, which he carried about him, measured fifteen inches, He 
exhibited himself in the principal towns of Great Britain and the Conti- 
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daughter of the great earl of Strafford, was created lieute- 
nant general of the Irish Jacobite troops, which he commanded 
during the Northern war of 1689, and in the succeeding year 
headed the corps forming the first Irish brigade in the service 
of France, where he died in 1694. Donogh Mac Carthy, third 
earl of Clancarty, embraced the cause of James II., whom he 
actively supported in the field, and his regiment was conse- 





nent, and a physician of Florence, named Bianchi, wrote a treatise con- 
cerning him on his visit to thatcity. A fever, contracted in Flanders, 
was supposed to have been the remote cause of his death: his body was 
deposited in the anatomy house of Trinity college, where a lecture was 
delivered upon it. He had received much kindness from Berkeley, 
bishop of Cloyne, who retained him for some time in his house. We are 
told that Magrath always eat and drank moderately ; his complexion 
was pale and sallow, and his pulse beat sixty times in a minute. 

The honorable James O’Brien resided on College-green in 1763, and 
viscount Mountgarret also lived here in 1783. John Allen, a mercer, 
of No. 36 College-green, was tried and acquitted of high treason, at 
Maidstone, in 1798, and in 1803 engaged deeply in Robert Emmett’s 
plans, after the failure of which he escaped from the coast of Dublin, 
entered the French army, and rose, by his services, to the rank of lieu- 
tenant. His gallant conduct at Astorga, under the duke d’Abrantes, 
was rewarded by a coloneley; he was subsequently taken prisoner 
by the Spaniards, and after his liberation, by exchange, he joined 
Napoleon in 1813; in the succeeding year the English government 
specially demanded that Allen should be given up to them, but 
the French soldiers, to whose custody he was committed, connived at 
his escape, after which he retired to Normandy, where he passed the 
latter part of his life. 

The general post-office of Dublin was removed, in 1783, from Dame- 
street tothe south side of College-green. In 1784, the annual income of 
the Irish post-office was £14,000, while the expense of the establishment 
amounted to £15,000, The attorney-general, in the same year, stated 
that ‘it is well known that the cross posts in many parts of this king- 
dom are on a most wretched footing ; many considerable places have no 
post-office at all, and in others they are so poorly supplied, that a letter 
by a cross post is the most uncertain thing in the world. In the whole 
county of Kerry there is but one post-office, and in the county Leitrim, 
no post-office at all. From Limerick to Cork is but fifty miles, the post 
between these cities takes a circuit of 150 miles. Mallow is but 14 
miles from Cork, yet as all letters are obliged to be carried first to 
Clonmel, the post route between Cork and Mallow is 80 miles. While 
the post-office was under the controul of another country, we could not 
rectify those defects."" After the establishment of the Irish post-office, 
by act of parliament, in 1784, its annual gross receipts increased from 
£40,115 10s. 1d. in 1786, to £77,473 17s. 11d. in 1799. The post-office 
on College-green was a large building, five stories in height, with eight 
windows across, the secretary’s house being situated next to Grafton- 
street. After the removal of the post-office to Sackville-street, in 1818, 
Mr. Home erected the “Royal Arcade” on its former site, in College- 
green, and that building having been destroyed by fire, in 1837, was 
replaced, in 1842, by the present National Bank of Ireland, 
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quently created a royal regiment of guards. He was also ap- 
panto a lord of the bed-chamber, and entertained king 

ames when he landed in Cork from France in 1689. After 
the evacuation of Dublin by the Jacobites, the Williamite 
government took possession of “Clancarty house” on College- 
green, whence we find the lords justices from that period dat- 


Ns their despatches and proclamations, and we are told 
that :— 


“ Thursday, the 20th October, 1690, being the anniversary of 

the former Irish rebellion, which broke out in this kingdom on the 
23rd of October, 1641, was observed in this city with great solem- 
nity. The lords justices, attended by all the lords spiritual and 
temporal, judges, officers of the army, and others the gentry in and 
about the city of Dublin, went from Clancarty-house to St. Patrick's 
church, with the king-at-arms, herald-at-arms, and other officers 
in their formalities. After an excellent sermon, they returned in 
the like order, where a splendid entertainment was prepared. At 
the second course at dinner, the king and herald-at-arms, with the 
maces before them, came before the lords justices, and, in Latine, 
French, and English, proclaimed their majesties’ titles, as on such 
solemnities is usual. The day was ended with ringing of bells, 
bonfires, and other demonstrations of public joy.” 
‘*His majesty’s birth-day (4th November, 1690), was observed here with 
all the splendour this city could afford. The militia thereof, consisting 
of 2500 foot, two troops of horse, and two troops of dragoons, all well 
clothed and armed, were drawn out and gave several vollies. In 
the evening there was a very fine fire-work before the lords justices’ 
house, on Colledge-green, § cw which a hogshead of claret, set 
out in the street by order of the lords justices, was by the people 
drunk out in their majesties’ healths. Most of the nobility and 
gentry in and about the city were invited by the lords justices to a 
splendid entertainment and banquet, and the day ended with ringing 
of bells, bonfires in all parts of the city, and all other demonstra- 
tions of public joy and satisfaction. The next day, being the anni- 
versary of the Popish powder-plot, the lords justices, attended by 
the nobility, judges, and other persons of quality in town, with the 
king and laced apache, and the ensigns of honour carried before 
them, went to St. Patrick’s church, and after their return from 
thence, the lords justices gave the nobility, &c. a great entertain- 
ment. Their majesties’ titles being, at the second course, pro- 
claimed in Latin, French, and English, by the king-at-arms, as on 
such solemnities is usual. The great guns were discharged at the 
same time (as they were the day before), and, that the common 
people might share in the satisfaction of this day, the lords justices 
ordered an oxe to be roasted whole, which, with a hogshead of 
strong beer, was given among them. And at night the public j% 
was expressed by bonfires, with all other demonstrations of it 
becoming the occasion.” 
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The earl of Clancarty was taken prisoner at Cork, by Marl- 
borough, in 1690, and imprisoned in the tower of London, 
from which he escaped to France, in 1694, having been 
appointed by James LI. to succeed Sarsfield, earl of Lucan, as 
commander of the second royal troop of guards. His great 
estates, equivalent at the present day to two hundred thou- 
sand pounds per annum, having been seized by Cromwellian 
and Williamite colonists, he died in exile at Altona, in 1734. 
His son, whose title was indisputable, owing to his having 
been a minor at the revolution, and claiming under a mar- 
riage settlement, endeavoured to recover his patrimonial es- 
tases, but his efforts were rendered abortive by the exertions 
of the occupants, who procured an act of parliament outlaw- 
ing all lawyers who should undertake his cause. ‘ Of the 
race of Eogha n Mor,’ says Charles O’Conor, ‘* the Mac Car- 
thys were the first and the greatest ; the oldest Milesian 
family in Ireland, and one of the most celebrated. Out of 
the wrecks of time and fortune, Donogh, the late earl of 
Clancarthy, had reserved in his family an estate of ten or 
twelve thousand pounds a-year ; a fair possession of more than 
two thousand years’ standing, the oldest perhaps in the world ; 
but forfeited in the days of our fathers. Robert, the present 
earl of Clancarthy, a nobleman of the strictest probity, a sea- 
oflicer of the greatest valour and experience, lives now (1760) 
abroad, on an exhibition unworthy of his family and merit ; the 
hard fate of one worthy of a better.” The comte Mac Carthy 
Reagh, of ‘Toulouse, who possessed one of the most valuable 
libraries in E jurope, was, it may be observed, a collateral re- 
lative to the former possessors of Clancarty- house. 

To those who are unacquainted with the neglect of local 
research amongst us, it will probably appear strange that no 
correct historical account should yet be extant of a monu- 
ment once so politically notorious as the statue of William 
I11., on College-green, Dublin. Of the inauguration of this 
statue, on the first of July in the year 1701, we have the 
following contemporary details, which, together with the other 
particulars given in this paper, have, it may be observed, 
never been published in any local history :— 


“ Our citizens having, in commemoration of our deliverance by his 
majesty, lately erected his statue on horseback in brass on the College 
green (being: a spacious part of the city), this day being the anni- 

versary of his majesty’s happy victory at the Boyne (which completed 
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that deliverance), the statue was opened, and exposed to public view 
with the following solemnities. The lord mayor, with the aldermen, 
sheriffs, masters, wardens, and commons of the city, assembled at the 
Tholsell at 4 in the afternoon, and walked from thence in their for- 
malities to College-green, with the city music playing before them, 
the two companies of granadiers belonging to the city militia marching 
first to make way, and a great concourse of people following them; 
some time after they reached College-green, the lord mayor and 
citizens, at the entrance of the green received the lords justices, 
whom the lord mayor conducted through a lane made by the grana- 
diers to the foot of the statue, and then the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and citizens, in the same order as they marched from the Tholsell, 
attended their excellencies, with a great many of the nobility and 
gentry, walking round the statue A stone several times, the nobility, 
gentry, and citizens, being uncovered, and the kettle-drums, trum- 
pets, and other musick, playing all that time on a stage erected for 
that purpose near the front of the statue ; after the second going 
round, the recorder of the city made a florid speech suitable to the 
occasion, celebrating his majesty’s great actions, and expressing their 
unanimous loyalty and affection to his person and government ; which 
being ended the great guns were fired. After the third round the 
lord mayor conducted their excellencies through a guard into a large 
new house appointed for their reception in view of the statue, where 
their excellencies, with the nobility, gentry, provost and fellows of the 
college, were entertained, and the great guns fired a second time. 
In the close the king’s health was drunk, with prosperity to this city, 
and the guns were fired again, the granadiers still firing before the 
great guns; during which time several hogsheads of claret being 
ready placed on stilts, with two large baskets of cakes on each, the 
claret was set running, and the cakes thrown about among the 
crowds of people that were in the streets. Afterwards the lords jus- 
tices were attended by the lord mayor and aldermen in their coaches 
to the lord mayor's house, where a splendid entertainment was pro. 
vided for their excellencies, the nobility and ladies, which being over, 
they were farther entertained with fireworks, &c. and the night was 
concluded with ringing of bells, illuminations and bonfires. The 
whole day was kept throughout the city with the shops shut, the 
bells ringing, and an universal rejoicing.” 
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town rang out, and at noon the lord lieutenant held a levee at 
the castle, whence, about 3 p.m. a procession was formed, the 





printed in 1685 by Joseph Ray on College-green, for Robert Thornton, 
at the ‘‘ Leather bottle,” in Skinner-row. It consisted of a single leaf, 
small folio, printed on both sides, and written in the form of a letter, 
each number being dated from London, and commencing with the word— 
sir. The existence of this paper was totally unknown to former writers, 
who universally alleged that ‘‘ Pue’s Occurrences” was the first Dublin 
newspaper, an error lately reiterated in an account of Handel’s visit of 
Dublin, by Mr. Townsend, who also errs in stating that he was the first 
to place before the public, a notice of Handel’s performances in this city, 
as the full details of them had been given in our first paper on the ‘ Streets 
of Dublin,” printed some months before the appearance of Mr. Towns- 
end’s pamphlet. Ray, of College-green, also printed a newspaper called 
‘** Dublin Intelligence,” the first number of which was issued on 30th 
September, 1690. Among the booksellers and publishers on College- 
een were William Winter (1685), at the ‘lord primate’s head ;” 
eal and Mainwaring at ‘‘Corelli’s head,” opposite Anglesea-street 
(1737), music publishers, the latter—Bartholomew Mainwaring—an 
accomplished musician, died in 1758; J. P. Droz (1744-9), editor of the 
‘* Literary Journal,” noticed in our last paper; J. Milliken, (1771 to 
1773) ; Patrick Byrne, at no. 35, corner of Church-lane (1778 to 1784), 
remarkable for his subsequent political conduct ; John Magee at no. 41 
(1777 to 1789), a lottery broker and publisher of ‘* Magee’s Weekly Pac- 
ket, or Hope’s lottery journal, of news, politicks, and literature,” first is- 
sued in June, 1777; a lottery ticket for a £50 prize was given with each of 
the early numbers. Magee afterwards became noted as proprietor of the 
Dublin Evening Post, and as the persecutor of lord Clonmel. The other 
booksellers in College-green were Stewart, Douglas, and Spotswood, oppo- 
site Anglesea-street, publishers of the ‘‘ Dublin Chronicle,” 1770; William 
Spotswood, no. 40, publisher of the ‘‘ Independent Chronicle and uni- 
versal Advertiser” (1777) ; Antoine Gerna, no. 31, next to the Post-office 
(1787 to 1795), a dealer in foreign books and master of a news-room ; 
John Shea, at the ‘* Lyceum,” no 42, publisher of the ‘‘ Constitution or 
Anti-Union Evening Post,” commenced in 1799; John Rice. no. 2. 
(1791 to 1797); James Moore, no. 45 (1780), publisher of the ‘* Anti- 
Union,” a paper established on the model of the ‘* Anti-Jacobin,” 
by Burrowes, Plunket, Bushe, Wallace, Goold and Smily; Robert 
Emmet appears also to have been a contributor to this paper, 
the first number of which was issued on the 27th December, 1798, 
and the last on the 9th March, 1799. Moore, who was also a lot- 
tery broker, published the parliamentary debates and several pamphlets 
and speeches against the Union; he, however, betrayed the confidence 
reposed in him by selling a quantity of manuscript and printed anti- 
union productions, to lord Castlereagh, by whom they were destroyed. 
The largest work published by Moore was an edition of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica” in twenty volumes quarto. Vincent Dowling (1798), 
a most eccentric and talented man, kept the ‘‘ Apollo circulating library, 
no. 5 College-green, corner of Anglesea-street, where he published a 
large number of ballads and jeux d’esprit against the Union. 
Dowling, of whom we shall hereafter give a further account, was 
principal author of the periodical entitled, ‘Proceedings and De- 
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streets from the castle heing lined with soldiers. The proces- 
sion, composed of the viceroy, lord mayor, sheriffs, aldermen, 
lord chancellor, judges, provost of Trinity college, commis- 
sioners of revenue, and other civil and military officers, together 
with those who had been present at the castle, moved through 
Dame street and College-green to Stephen’s green, round 
which they marched, and then returned in the same order 
to College-green, where they paraded thrice round the 
statue, over which, after the procession had retired, three 
vollies of musketry were discharged by the troops. Sir 
Constantine Phipps, while lord justice during the reign 
of queen Anne, endeavoured to abolish this custom by refusing 
to join in the procession; he was, however, frustrated in his 
design by the high sheriff, William Aldrich, a violent ascen- 
dancy partizan, who placed himself at the head of the assem- 
blage and led them through the usual circuit, leaving sir 
Constantine almost deserted in the castle. In the early part 
of the last century, the spirit of Jacobitism, which prevailed 
to a considerable extent in the university of Dublin, combining 
with a love of mischief, and a desire to revenge the insult 
offered to their a/ma mater by placing the king’s back towards 
the gate of the college, incited the students to offer repeated 
indignities to the statue. It was frequently found in the 
morning decorated with green boughs, covered with filth, or 
dressed up with hay, and it was also a common practice to set 
a straw figure astride behind that of the king. ‘These insults 
were but trivial to the ill treatment the statue received on the 
night of Sunday, the 25th June, 1710, when some persons 
covered the king’s face with mud, and deprived his majesty of 
his sword and truncheon. On the following Monday, the 
house of lords resolved, “ That the lord chancellor, as speaker, 
do, as from this house, forthwith attend his excellency, and 
acquaint him, that the lords, being informed, that great indig- 
nities were offered, last night, to the statue of his late majesty 
king William of glorious memory, erected on College-green, to 
shew the grateful sense this whole kingdom, and particularly 








bates of the parliament of Pimlico, in the last session of the eigh- 
teenth century. ‘Tripilo: published by the executors of Judith 
Freel, late printer to hie Dalkeian majesty, and sold at 5, Col- 
lege-green, and by all the flying stationers. Price Four Camacks.” 
This publication was succeeded by the ‘‘ Olio or Anythingarian Miscel- 
lany,’’ in the second number of which appeared the ballad of ‘* Mary 
Le More,” by G. N. Reynolds, to whom the ‘ Exile of Erin’ has been 
ascribed. Dowling’s house has been for many years an office of the 


Royal Exchange Insurance Company. 
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the city of Dublin, have, of the great blessings, accomplished 
for them by that glorious prince, have made this unanimous 
resolution, that all persons concerned in that barbarous fact, 
are guilty of the greatest insolence, baseness, and ingratitude; 
and desire his excellency the lord lieutenant may issue a pro- 
clamation, to discover the authors of this villainy, with a re- 
ward to the discover, that they may be prosecuted and punished 
accordingly.” One hundred pounds were consequently of- 
fered for the discovery of the iconaclasts, the house of com- 
mons returned the duke of Wharton their thanks for his 
prompt conduct on the occasion; and, at the expense of the 
corporation, the statue was repaired and a new truncheon 
placed in its hand, with great solemnity, in the presence of the 
twenty-four guilds of the,city. It having been subsequently 
discovered that the statue had been defaced by three young men, 
named Graffon, Vinicome, and Harvey, the two former were, in 
consequence, expelled from the university, condemned on 18th 
November, 1710, to six months imprisonment, to pay a fine of 
£100 each, and to be carried on 19th November, at L1 a.m. 
“to College-green, and there to stand before the statue for half 
an hour with this inscription on his breast, ‘ I stand here for 
defacing the statue of our glorious deliverer, the late king 
William.” ’** The latter part of the sentence was remitted 
by Richard Ingoldsby, lord justice, and their fines were re- 
duced to five shillings, on the following petition, which 
is now printed for the first time : 

«* John Graffon of Dublin, gentleman, and William Vinicome fined 
£100 each. They state that it was the great misfortune of them, 
the Petitioners, the night that the statue of king William on College- 
green was defaced, to have, contrary to the former course of their 
lives, indulged themselves too freely in drinking on the news of the 
surrender of Douay. That, returning late that night to the college 
of Dublin, in company of one Thomas Harvey, who had also been 
with them drinking, and passing by the said statue, the said Harvey 
proposeing to get upp to the statue, the said Graffon and Vini- 
come disswaded him from it; yett he persisting in the frolic, 
Vinicome not being sensible of the evill consequence of the fact, 
was drawn in by Harvey's instigation to assist him. That Graf- 
fon though under great disorder at that time, yet was so far from 
concurring in that fact, that he went away towards the Round 
church, and comeing back againe found they had taken the truncheon 
from the statue. That next day, when the said Graffon and Vini- 
come came to a sence of what they had done, they were seized with 
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* King’s bench rule book, 18, November, 1710, M.S. 
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confusion and sorrow for their folly, and being swayed by the notions 
they had of the dishonourableness of the character of an informer, 
they omitted their duty in discovering it on the proclamation issued 
to that effect, and afterwards one Markham haveing by insinuation 
and artifices obtained a confession from the said Vinicome, and dis- 
covered the same, and had the said Graffon and Vinicome appre- 
hended and prosecuted, aggravating severall circumstances of the 
crime, beyond what really they were, and that Graffon and Vinicome 
have been severally punished by the college to the utter ruin of all 
their hopes from the relation they had to that venerable body, and 
have been also most severely sentenced in the queen’s bench to an 
infamous punishment, besides imprisonment and such a fine as they 
are noe way able to pay, and have already suffered about three 
months imprisonment in miserable circumstances, to the great hazard 
of their health, and with so great expense and inconveniency that 
they can scarcely hope to recover from the ill effect.” 


On the 11th of October, 1714, “some profligate persons, 
disaffected to his majesty’s government, did in the night time 
offer great indignities to the memory of king William, by 
taking out and breaking the truncheon in his statue :” the 
aggressors on this occasion do not appear to have been dis- 
covered, although government offered £100 for their conviction. 
The Boyne, Enniskillen, Aughrim, and other Williamite 
societies formed in Dublin in the first half of the last century, 
were accustomed, on their anniversaries, to march under arms 
through the city to College-green, where, with drums beating, 
and colours flying, and with green boughs and orange cockades 
in their hats, they drew up in military array round the statue, 
and having discharged a general volley of small shot, proceeded 
in regular order to hear a sermon at one of the parish churches, 
after which they retired to partake of a banquet provided for the 
occasion, where they toasted the “ glorious pious and immortal 
memory of the great and good king William.” In 1765 the sta- 
tue was taken down and replaced on a stone pedestal of greater 
elevation than the former pediment ; being, however, usu- 
ally encircled by hackney chairs, it began to be regarded as 
an obstruction to the confined passage through College-green. 
A watch-house, located on its eastern side, was inefficient to 
protect its base from being perpetually covered with filth, in 
consequence of which nuisance to the neighbourhood a pro- 
posal was made to remove it to the barracks, After the 
formation of the Volunteers, however, the statue regained its 
original importance from their annual musters in its vicinity, 
which commenced on the fourth of November, in the event- 


ful year, 1779: 
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“ Being the anniversary of the birth-day of king William III., that 
happy instrument in the hands of Providence for relieving this king. 
dom from the arbitrary dominion of the Stuart line, all the bells in 
the city were rung at the opening of day, and the citizens decorated 
with orange ribbons. At ten o’clock in the forenoon, the different 
bodies of Volunteers of this city and county, consisting of the ca- 
valry, commanded by their own officers; the corps of the city and 
Liberty, to the right of the county, commanded by his grace the 
duke of Leinster ; and the county of Dublin corps, commanded by 
captain Gardiner ; assembled at St. Stephen’s green, and having 
made a proper disposition, with drums beating and colours flying, 
they marched in files, through York-street, Aungier-street, Bishop- 
street, Bride-street, Werburgh-street, Castle.street, Cork hill, and 
Dame-street, till they arrived at College green, where, having ar- 
ranged themselves around the statue of king William, in the follow- 
ing order :—The Volunteers took their ground, and surrounded the 
statue in College green, at half-past twelve o’clock ; they were pre- 
ceded by the Castleknock troop of light horse, most nobly mounted, 
uniform, scarlet faced with black, helmets and black plumes. And 
also, by sir John Allen Johnston’s Rathdown light horse, elegantly 
mounted on fine hunters, uniform, scarlet with black facing, “ai 
with red plumes, white waistcoats, &c. They were immediately fol- 
lowed by the Dublin Volunteers, under the command of our gallant 
Irish duke, blue uniform lined with buff, red collars and red oan 
buff waistcoats, &c., the grenadiers with feathers, and the infantry 
with caps and plumes, 200 men, with two pair of colours, one of 
which was lately presented by the duke, with the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten motto of ‘The 12th October, 1779.’ The Liberty Volunteers, 
commanded by sir Edward Newenham, uniform, blue edged with 
orange, buff waistcoats, &c., colours, orange and blue, with oak* 

* In commemoration of the Williamite troops at the Boyne having 
borne green boughs to distinguish them from the Jacobite soldiers, who 
wore pieces of white paper in their hats. The music of the Volunteers 
march will be found in the IratsH QuaRTERLY Review, No. VI. The 
most popular song among the people at this period was ‘‘ Paddy’s ad- 
dress to John Bull,” which was set to the air of ‘‘ Larry Grogan,” and 
usually played at the Volunteer meetings. As this song is not published 
in any printed collection, we here subjoin it, premising that the second 
stanza alludes to the abolition of the Irish wool trade by William II1., 
and the ‘‘ sheep skin well beat” refers to the drums of the Volunteers: 


“ By your leave, gossip John, by my faith, it’s so long 
Since we play'd you a lilt, this same key on, same key on, 
Don't turn the deaf ear, since our harp wants repair ; 
Faith, we've got other music to play on, to play on. 

Sixty thousand bold boys have contriv'd such a noise, 

As now charms the ear of gay France, sir, gay France, sir; 
Nay, some folk go further, I hope ‘tis no murther, 

To say it would make a king dance, sir, king dance, sir. 


Were you not cursed dull, when you took off our wool, 
To leave us so much of the leather, the leather ; 

It ne’er enter'd your pate, that a sheep-skin well beat 
Would arouse the whole nation together, together. 
One and all, young and old, none complain of the cold, 
Tho’ stripp’d to the skin and the bone, sir, the bone, sir, 
All join the parade, and shout out—‘ A free trade’— 


Or else—you may leave it alone, sir, alone, sir. 
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boughs in their hats, 180 men. Lawyers’ company, under the com- 
mand of counsellor Pethard, uniform, scarlet, white waistcoats, &e. 
80 men. Goldsmiths’ company, under the command of counsellor 
Caldbeck, uniform, blue edged with buff, buff waistcoats, &c., and 
colours, 70 men. This corps brought their train of two field pieces 
to the Green, where they fired several rounds, and wrought their 
pieces with much address. Merchants’ company, uniform, blue, faced 
with red, white waistcoats, &c., 170 men.—colours, orange, with 
Hibernia endeavouring to support her harp, and grasping the cap of 
liberty. Barony of Castleknock, Luke Gardiner, esq. captain com- 
mandant, 130 men; scarlet faced black, white breeches and waist- 
coat ; colours, &c, Barony of Coolock, Richard Talbot, esq., captain; 
150 men ; scarlet faced black, white breeches and waistcoats. Up- 
percross Fuzileers, John Finlay, esq. captain; uniform, scarlet faced 
with black, white waistcoat and breeches, 30 men. The whole being 
upwards of nine hundred men; at the discharge of a rocket, and 
taking the word of command from his grace the duke of Leinster, 
they tired three grand discharges; beginning with the Dublin Volun- 
teers on the north side, and followed by the county Volunteers on 
the south, taking the word of command from captain Gardiner. So 
much order and regularity were seldom observed, even among vete- 
rans, nor was the uniform precision of their firing, perhaps, to be 
surpassed, by any troops in Europe. After this there was a dischar e 
of small cannon, which was placed in the centre; and the whole 
body of Volunteers then separated. The statue and pedestal of king Wil- 
liam was painted and ornamented in a very handsome manner, and to 
the shields of the four sides of the pedestal were hung the following 
labels in large capital letters. 1. ‘ Relief to Ireland.’ 2. ‘The Vo- 
lunteers of Lreland ; Motto—Quinquaginta millia juncta, parati pro 
patria mori.’ 3. ‘A short money bill’—‘ A free trade—or else!!! 
4. ‘The glorious revolution.’ The numbers of spectators on this 
occasion were almost incredible. Every avenue that leads into Col- 
lege green, was so crowded that all free intercourse subsided until 


re ee treet tne a ee —-2- 





Now what signifies your palaver and lies, 

Can't you speak the blunt truth, plain and civil, and civil ; 
Can't you say, gossip Pat, you shall have this or that, 

A free trade or—the road to the devil, the devil. 

By St. Patrick, my name-sake, I wish for the game-sake, 
To see how we'd take this last answer, last answer 

Not the cowardly Yankees, e’er gave you such thank ye's, 
Nor the thund'ring armadas of France, sir, of France, sir. 


Our commons grown wise, have now open'd their eyes, 
And perceive their rent-rolls in a stew, sir, a stew, sir, 
Some steps must be taken for saving their bacon, 

As hanging or starving won't do, sir, won't do, sir. 

A half-year’s money bill !—arrah, can't you be still? 
Bless your stars that it’s more than a quarter, a quarter ; 
Then grant our request—by my faith, you had best— 

Or, by St. Patrick, the next shall be shorter, be shorter. 


But make me your friend, and let all squabbles end, 
My old heart will be light as a feather, a feather ; 
While our joyful hearts sing, and drink healths to the king, 

Oh, we'll dance Baltiora together, together, 

But remember the drum, and take care how you hum : 
For, we Teagues are damn'd nice in our booze, sir, our booze, sir. 
We'll make friends or fight, just as we see right; ; 
So I leave you at leisure to choose, sir, to choose, sir. 
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the whole was over. At every discharge of the musquetry, repeated 
huzzas were given by the surrounding multitude; and every thing 
seemed to breathe that noble spirit of liberty and enthusiastic patri- 
otism which first gave rise to those guardians of our freedom. The 
different corps of the Volunteers afterwards dined with their several 
commanders, and the day concluded with that happy good order and 
unanimity which should ever attend the firm resolves of a people 
engaged in the redemption of their freedom. After which the lord 
lieutenant, nobility and gentry, paraded round the statue. The re- 
gular troops fired three vollies, and the day concluded with the most 
superb illuminations.” 


These proceedings, on the 4th November, 1779, formed the 
subject of a painting by Francis Wheatley, which has been 
engraved by Collyer, and is now in the possession of the duke 
of Leinster. The following contemporary notices serve to ex- 
hibit the proceedings of the Volunteers on College green in the 
four years subsequent to 1779: 


« At ten o'clock in the forenoon (4th November, 1780), the several 
Volunteer corps of this city and county, assembled in St. Stephen's 
green, under arms, in order to celebrate the anniversary of the birth 
and landing in England of king William the third. At eleven, a 
detachment of Gardiner’s light horse was despatched to wait upon 
the earl of Charlemont (who was appointed general for the day), at 
his house in Palace row; and in an hour after, the appearance of the 
general at the Green being announced by a rocket, he was saluted by 
the cannon ; he then, accompanied by his aides de camp, Mr. Yelver- 
ton and Mr. Stewart, rode along the line, who as he passed did him 
military honours. This done, the general put himself at their head, 
and marched the army to College green, where having taken post 
round the statue in the usual manner, a grand feu de joie was fired. 
The duke of Leinster, lord Trimleston, Mr. Gardiner, sir Edward 
Newenham, sir Allen Johnson, Mr. Talbot, Mr. Deane, colonel 
Caldbeck, &c., &e., appeared at the head of their respective regi- 
ments and companies, whose excellent order and discipline deserve 
the highest praise. Shortly after the Volunteer army retired, the 
royal army from the barracks took their place in College green, and 
also fired a feu de joie. The whole concluded with a grand proces- 
sion of coaches, in which were his excellency the lord lieutenant, the 
right hon. the lord mayor and sheriffs, the nobility and great off- 
cers of state. The Volunteer army had all orange cockades, and 
the caparisons of the horses were likewise decorated with orange 
ribbands.” 


« Yesterday morning (4th November, 1781), the following city 
and county corps of Volunteers, of cavalry and infantry, viz. Ca- 
valry—Dublin union, county of Dublin light dragoons, Rathdown 
county of Dublin carabineers, lord Powerscourt’s carabineers, Do- 
nore horse, sir James Tynte’s light dragoons. Infantry—Dublin, 


goldsmiths, merchants, lawyers, Liberty rangers, independent Dublin, 
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builders, North and South Cvolock., Upper-cross Fusileers, the 
Newcastle and Donore union,—and colonel Calbeck’s train of artil- 
lery, having determined to celebrate the birth and landing of William 
Ill. of glorious memory, assembled at St. Stephen's green (as the 
fourth fell on Sunday), where they were reviewed by the right hon. 
the earl of Charlemont, from whence they proceeded to College 
green, attended by colonel Calbeck’s artillery, which fired three 
rounds of eleven guns each over the statue, and was answered by as 
many volleys from the several corps, who were drawn up round the 
statue, after which they marched to the royal Exchange, where they 
dispersed. There was a continual rain all the day, which greatly 
disappointed a vast number of spectators who were assembled on that 
occasion. The following inscriptions in large characters, were hung 
upon the pedestal of the statue of king William, when the Volunteers 
paraded in College green. 1. ‘The Volunteers of Ireland.’ 2. * Ex- 
pect a real free trade.’ 3. ‘A declaration of rights, a repeal of the 
mutiny bill, &c. or else GP ttt.’ 4. «A glorious revolution.’ 


“Yesterday (4th November, 1782), being the anniversary of the 
birth day of our glorious deliverer, William the third, the several 
corps of cavalry and infantry of the county and city of Dublin met 
at ten o’clock on Stephen’s green, where they paraded under the in- 
spection of their revered general, the right hon. the earl of Charle- 
mont; and from thence they marched in grand divisions through 
York-street, Aungier-street, Bishop-street, Kevin-street, the Combe, 
Meath-street, Thomas-street, Dirty-lane, Queen's bridge, Arran, 
Inn’s and Ormond-quays, Essex bridge, Parliament-street, and Dame- 
street, to College green, where they formed a square round the sta- 
tue of king William, and fired three vollies, that would have been 
applauded even by the hoary veteran, Frederick the third of Prussia, 
though the greatest disciplinarian in the world ; after which the dif- 
ferent corps dined together, and spent the remainder of the day with 
that harmony and hilarity which did honour to independent citizens, 
and ‘oyal subjects to the most amiable and best of princes, The 
regulars likewise fired three excellent vollies in honour of the day. 
On the pedestal of William the third’s statue appeared the following 
inscriptions: On the West side was ‘The Volunteers of Ireland by 
persevering will (Onthe South side) Overthrow the fencible scheme, 
(On the East side),«Procure an unequivocal bill of rights, and 
(On the North side), ‘ Effectually establish the freedom of their 
country.” 

«© This day (4th November, 1783), sacred to the glorious institu- 
tion of the Volunteers of Ireland, the troops mustered at the Ex- 
change and other parades, and were entirely formed in the Green by 
twelve o’clock, when the general, lord Charlemont, entered the field, 
escorted by Gardiner’s troop of horse, and was received by the whole 
with the usual honors. The troops after filed off, and marched 
throngh the principal streets and quays of the city, and formed the 
whole in College-green, round the statue of king William, and fired 
three of the best feux de joie that ever rent the air. After the 
Volunteers had quit College-green, the troops in garrison lined the 
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streets from the castle to College-green,* and his excelleney the 
lord lieutenant, attended by an escort of horse, and a vast number of 
the nobility and gentry in their carriages, went round Stephen’s- 


* Towards the year 1766 a proposal was made to erect a monument 
to Swift, on College-green; and about 1772 the building of law 
courts in the same locality was contemplated. The taverns and 
coffee-houses on College-green were the ‘* Parliament coffee-house”’ 
(1706); “Jack’s coffee-house (1706); the ‘‘ Bear tavern” (1741), in 
which the charitable music society, for the relief of distressed families, 
held their meetings, it was also much frequented by the collegians, and 
in it the ** brethren of the select club” (1753) used to assemble on the 
first Friday of every month; Hughes’s club, No. 28 (1787), which was 
subsequently kept by Patrick Connor, Of Daly’s original club house 
in Dame-street, we have already given some account; the magnificent 
new edifice, built by F. Johnston, extending from the corner of Anglesea- 
street to Foster-place, was opened for the first time, with a grand dinner 
on the sixteenth of February, I791. The house was furnished in a most 
superb manner, with grand lustres, inlaid tables, and marble chimney 
pieces, the chairs and sofas were white and gold, covered with the richest 
‘* Aurora silk.” For the convenience of members, a foot path, across 
Foster-place, led from the western portico of the parliament house, to a 
door, since converted into a window, on the eastern front of the club 
house, opening ona hall and staircase, the latter communicating with 
the principal portions of the building on College-green, * Daly’s was the 
chief resort of the aristocracy and members of parliament, and many 
extravagant scenes of gambling and dissipation are said to have been 
enacted here by the members of the ‘ Hell-fire club,” and similar 
socicties who used to assemble within the building. The magnifi- 
cence of this club house excited the surprize and admiration of 
travellers, who concurred in declaring it to be the grandest edifice of the 
kind in Europe. ‘* The god of cards and dice,” says a writer in I794, 
‘thas a temple, called Daly’s, dedicated to his honor in Dublin, much 
more magnificent than any temple to be found in that city dedicated to 
the God of the universe.” ‘The wealth of Dublin, resulting from the pre- 
sence of the aristocracy and parliament, was at this period very great, 
and the prediction of its decline in consequence of an union formed one 
of the strongest wrgunients of the opponents of that measure. William 
Smith, appointed a baron of the exchequer for voting in favor 
of the union, made the following observations on this subject in the 
house of commons on the 24th of January, 1799, when he endeavour- 
ed to argue that the metropolis would not suffer by such a mea- 
sure: **The splendour of Dublin, I take to be artificial. It is not 
such a symptom of general national greatness, as that, given the wealth 
of Dublin, you can measure the prosperity of Ireland. ‘The riches of 
Dublin (and so must be the case of every metropolis) arise from an ac- 
cumulation, and determination of consumption, to that quarter: a mere 
concentration of national expense. Dublin might be less great, yet 
Ireland equally prosperous: the same wealth would not the less exist, 
because it circulated more widely.—The metropolis would, for some, not 
have those attractions which it boasts at present; and what might be the 
consequence? That our noblemen and gentry, dispersed throughout the 
country, would live, and spend their money, more usefully, amongst 
their tenants, and on theirestates.’’ Daly also rented the Curragh coftee- 
house in the town of Kildare, where he died and was succeeded in the club 
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green. After their return to the castle the army fired three rounds, 
which were answered by the guns at the salute battery in the park, 
Around the statue of king William were labels, in large characters, 
with the following inscription: * The Volunteers of Ireland, having 
overturned the cadaverous simple repeal, must now effectuate an 
equal representation of the people.’ ” 


The spirit of toleration and equality becoming disseminated 
more widely, exhibited the anomaly of rendering annual honors 
to the memory of a monarch who had been instrumental in 
ruining the commerce of the country, and whose name had in 
[reland been unserupulously used as a pretext for despoiling 
and oppressing those who desired to exercise liberty of con- 
science. ‘I'he Volunteers also reflected that their own greatest 
achievement had been the abrogation of the disabilities imposed 
upon Ireland by William, and they found that England, not- 
withstanding the boasted advantages derived from the “ glo- 
rious revolution,” paid but little respect to the memory of the 
prince of Orange. ‘The corporation of London, in 1731, re- 
fused to permit a monument to his memory to be erected 
within their jurisdiction, and the spot at Brixham, where in 
1688 he first set foot on English land, was only distinguished 
by a paltry iron railing, erected at the cost of a few shillings. 
The people also, at this period, became deeply tinctured with 
the sentiments of those writers who declared that William 
merely undertook the expedition to Great Britain as a commer- 
cial speculation, and that by it he realized considerable profit, 
independent of £600,000, which the nation had to pay for the 
fleet which conveyed him from Holland.* These considerations, 


house by Mr. Peter Depoe, who paid the same rent for the premises as 
his predecessor—£600 per annum. Lysaght’s prediction of the decline 
of the club, as quoted at page 751, was verified in the course of a few 
years, when, the aristocracy becoming absentees, the establishment was 
deprived of the necessary support. Depoe retired from it in 1823, and 
the building is now occupied by insurance and other offices. The ap- 
pearance of College-green before and after the Union is admirably ex- 
hibited in two spirited etchings, published by Stockdale of London in 
the year 1812. It may be added, that during the sitting of parlia- 
ment, no carts or heavy vehicles were allowed to pass through College- 
green or Dame-street. This prohibition, enforced by the lord mayor's 
authority, was found necessary to prevent obstructions or accidents to 
the vast number of costly equipages which usually thronged the ap- 
proaches to the parliament house during the session. 

* See also, in the first paper of this series, page 55, the details of the 
shameful manner in which William III. and the English parliament 
defrauded the Enniskilleners and other Williamite troops of their pay, 
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combined with a desire of no longer outraging the feelings of 
their fellow-subjects, induced the Volunteers to discontinue 
their annual procession round the statue on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1792, and from that period they appeared on parade 
with green cockades in place of the orange ribands, which they 
had been accustomed to wear. ‘This prospect of unanimity 
presented a forinidable aspect to intriguing politicians, with 
whose ulterior views it was totally at variance. The Volunteers 
were disbanded, United Irish associations were organized, 
and Orange societies formed, whose “ gathering spell was 
William’s name,” and on whose medals il ceruiticates repre- 
sentations of the statue were engraved. The spirit of discord 
was thus revived with additional foree. On the 12th of July 
and the 4th of November, the statue was annually coloured 
white, decorated with orange lilies and with a flaming cloak 
and sash; the horse was caparisoned with orange streamers, 
and a bunch of green and white ribands was symbolically placed 
beneath its uphfted foot. The railings were also coloured 
orange and blue, and every person who passed through Col- 
lege-green on these occasions was obliged to take off Ins 
hat to the statue. These annual decorations were at the 
expense of the corporation, to whom the par: iphe rnalia were sup- 
pied, for many years, by William Mae Kenzie, a bookselle ron 

College-green, who w: as known in the city as the “man milli- 
ner to king William.” Such exhibitions were naturally pro- 
ductive of much acerbity. During 1798 the sword was wrested 
from the side of the statue ; and Walter Cox, by trade a gun- 
smith, attempted to file off the king’s head, but having mis- 
calculated that the statue was composed of brass, he was 
obliged to decamp without effecting his object ; deep traces of 
the “lima labor” of the editor of the “Trish M: agazine’’ were, 


subsequently, discovered on the neck of the statue. In 
1805, the 4th of November falling on Sunday, the usual 
procession Was postponed to the ensuing day. At midnight 


on Saturday, the 3rd of the month, the w: atchman on duty in 
College-green was disturbed at hii post by a painter, who 
stated that he had been sent by the city decorator to prepare 
the statue for the approaching’ ceremony, adding that the ap- 
prehended violence of the people had re ‘ndered it advisable to 
have this office performed at might. Having gained access to 
the monument, the artist plied his brush industriously for 
some time, and on descending requested the watchman to take 
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care of the painting utensils, which he left on the statue, while 
he repaired to his employer’s warehouse for some material ne- 
cessary for the completion of the decoration. The night, 
however, passed away without the return of the painter, and at 
day-break on Sunday the statue was found completely covered 
with an unctuous black pigment, composed of tar and grease ; 
the vessel which had contained the mixture being suspended 
from a halter placed round the king’s neck.* ‘This act caused 
the most violent excitement amongst the Orange societies in 
the city, and had the adventurous artist been discovered, the 
consequences might have been serious. On this occasion a 
Dublin wit happily applied to the statue the classic line— 


“ Hic niger est, hune tu, Romane, caveto !" 


‘The usual ceremonies were performed round the monument on 
the Monday after this affair; but in the succeeding year, the duke 
of Bedford, then lord lieutenant, refused to sanction the ‘pro- 
cession by his presence. ‘The annual decorations were, not- 
withstanding, regularly performed ; the practice of firing vol- 
lies over the statue was, however, discontinued, and sir Abraham 
Bradley King, lord mavor in 1820-21, endeavoured unsuccess- 
fully to abolish the observance altogether. Lmmediately pre- 


* This transaction was chronicled as follows in a street ballad set to the 
air of the old Dublin gaol song—‘*The night before Larry was 
stretched :” 


* The night before Billy's birth day, 
Some friend to the Dutchman came to him, 
And though he expected no pay, 
He told the policeman he'd do him ; 
For, said he, * I must have him in style, 
The job is not wonderful heavy, 
And Id rather sit up for a while, 
Than see him undress d at the levee, 
For he was the broth of a boy.’ 


Then up to his highness he goes, 

And with tar he anointed his body, 
So that, when the morning arose, 

lie look’d like a sweep in a noddy ; 
It fitted him just to the skin, 

Wherever the journeyman stuck it. 
And after committing the sin, 

‘ Have an eye,’ said he, * Watch, to the bucket, 

For I have not done with him yet.’ 

* * * . 
The birth-day being now very nigh, 

And swaddling clothes made for the hero, 
A painter was sent for to try, 

To white-wash the face of the negro, 
He gave him the brush, to be sure, 

But the first man so deeply did stain him, 
That the white wash effected no cure, 

Faith, the whole river Boyne would not clean bim! 
And still he remains in the dirt.”’ 
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vious to the visit of George LV. to L[reland, it was agreed that 
the Protestants and Roman Catholics of Dublin should, during 
his majesty’s stay, lay aside their party differences and assemble 
together at a public banquet to entertain the king. This ar- 
rangement was nearly dissolved by some pemsons dressing the 
statue, as usual, on the 12th of July, Is2 ls; a reconciliation, 
was, however, effe ected by the lord mayor's declaration that it had 
been done in defiance of his orders and without his knowlec Ige. 
At half- pe four o’clock on the morning of Friday, the 12th 
of July, 1822, a body of Orangemen marched in procession to 
( ‘ollege- green, bearing the customary paraphernalia with which 
they proc eeded to decorate the statue, as usual, amid cheers 
and vociferations. At that early period, and during the day, 
several persons expressed their disapprobation of the exhibition. 
Towards nine in the evening a considerable crowd had collected 
round the statue, and much excitement prevailed, the people 
having seized and beaten an Orangeman who had drawn a 
cane- sword. About ten o’clock the four lamps surrounding 
the statue were demolished, and a few active young men in- 
stantly mounted the pedestal, tore down the orange hhes and 
insignia and flung them in the kennel. At this juncture the 
Orangemen, aide d by a detachment of police and yeomanry, 
hi aving oblige d the popul: ice to retire, took up their station round 
the mouument, and with shouts of triumph, which alarmed 
the whole ne ighbourhood, maintained their position, obhging 
all passengers to take off their hats to the statue. At Il p.m. 
these proceedings terminated : a party of yeomanry, in uniform, 

unrobed the figure, and the tri ippings were removed ina 
hackney coach to Daly’s tavern in Werburgh-street, which 
had formed the head quarters of the Orangemen during the 
day. Several persons having been severely wo: inded during this 
alr: ay, and there being reason to apprehend that dangerous 
results might ensue on the next 4th November, the lord mayor, 

John Smith Fleming, issued a proclamation on the 21st of 
October, 1822, prohibiting the “decoration of the statue or 
aflixing thereto any emblem, ornament, or device whatever, 

with a view to the approaching anniversaries.’ Since the 
promulgation of this decree the annui al processions and deco- 
rations have been abandone d. The last demonstration here 
was during lord Anglesey’s vice-royalty, when the repeal pro- 

cessions of the trades of Dublin, headed by the gentleman 

who now holds the office of attorney gene ‘ral to her Bri- 
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tannic majesty at Gibraltar, marched round the statue of 
Wilham, on their way to present an address to Daniel O’Con- 
nell, at Merrion square,—a circumstance which a writer of the 
day compared to the proceedings in 1713, at the statue of Charles 
II. in Parliament close, Edinburgh, when the Scotch repealers 
drank queen Anne’s health, that of all true Scotchmen, and 
the “ dissolution of the union.” 

The latest, as well as the most ingenious and successful 
assault on the monument was made in 1836. During the 
month of March in that year three attempts were made to 
blow it up: Thomas Smith, a watchman who was located at 
the college gate, on one of these occasions discovered a lighted 
match attached to the statue, and removed it with his pole. 
On a closer examination he found, in a hole, upon the horse’s 
side, a nail joined to a long string of hemp, one yard of 
the latter being on the exterior, and two yards in the interior 
of the body of the leaden horse. ‘The discovery was duly re- 
ported at the watch house, and although the latter was then 
under the management of a Conservative corporation, no pre- 
cautionary steps were taken. On the might of Thursday, the 
7th of Apmil, 1836, at a few minutes past twelve o'clock, a 
light appeared suddenly on the side of the statue next to the 
bank of Ireland, and a few minutes afterwards the figure of the 
king was blown several feet into the air, accompanied by a 
deafening explosion, which extinguished all the lamps in Col- 
lege-green and its vicinity. ‘The figure fell at a considerable 
distance from its pedestal, in the direction of Church lane, its 
legs and arms were broken, and its head completely defaced by 
the fall: the horse was also much injured and shattered in 
several places. The mutilated representative of majesty was, 
next day, placed in a cart and conveyed to College street police 
office, where it was deposited in the hall, while an investigation 
was held relative to the circumstances connected with the 
outrage. The inquiry, however, elicited no important infor- 
mation, except that, on a careful examination of the riderless 
horse, a hole was found bored in its back, between the nght 
hip and the saddle skirt, and as there was no appearance 
of gunpowder having been placed in its body, it was 
sapiently concluded that the ageney of fulminating sil 
ver had been employed. The occurrence for some time 
furnished the newspapers and ballad singers with an in- 
teresting theme; the Roman Catholic party charged the 
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Orangemen with the offence, while the latter repelled the 
imputi ation, and ridiculed a Liberal meeting held on the 

25th of April i in the Exchange, for the purpose of “ express- 
ing indignation at the outrage on the statue of king 
William ILL. and of devising means of bringing the perpetra- 
tors to justice.’ Rewards of £100 and £200 were offered by 
the lord lieutenant and the corporation for the detection of the 
iconoclast, who was not, however, discovered, and the secret 
was well kept until the term of the information expired. 
Cobbett was said to have expressed his conviction that there 
never would be peace in Dublin until the statue had been de- 
molished ; and it was a singular coincidence, not hitherte 
observed, ‘that this most successful attempt at its demolition 
was made during the Heanerne! of the earl of Mulgrave, a 
direct descendant of sir Constantine Phipps, who, as noticed 
at page 759, was the first chicf governor who essayed to abolish 
the annual manifestations of party feeling in our city. The 
corporation, with an economy for which they obtained little 
credit, issued notices that they would receive proposals from 
contractors to restore the statue, and the damages having been 
repaired, the king was once more reinstated in his se at, and 
exposed to public view on the first of the following July. 
Under the auspices of Daniel O’Connell and the late corpora- 
tion the statue was coloured bronze and placed in the condition 
in which it now appears. ‘The railings and a fountain, on its 
western side, have been removed, and it now remains the old- 
est of the four exposed public statues in our metropolis, the 
others being those of two Anglo-German princes, and an Kn- 
lish admiral—a circumstance which has awakened the surprise 
of foreigners, who are unable to divine the cause why no 
monument has yet been erected to anny distinguished lrish- 


* 


nan in the streets of Dublin. 





ART. UL—LADY BLESSINGTON, 


Axout fifty years ago, there might be encountered in the 
bustling streets of Spenser’s “ sweet Clonmell,” a tall, portly, 
gentleman, moving with an air of grave importance, He wore 
a stiff, igh, white er: avat, and on windy days his full bosomed 
pretensious-looking shirt front, flapped from side to side, which 
circumstance had obtained for him the sobriquet “ Shiver-the- 

Frills ’ —his name, however, was Edmond Power. Mr. 
Power’s father, Michael, had, when dying, left to him a small 
property ¢ called C urragheen, i in the county of Waterford. It is 
situated in a wild district of the western portion of the county, 
bordering upon the sea, and not far from the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s town, Dungarvan. Mr. Power’s life here was, like 
that of most country gentlemen of his time, filled up by agri- 
cultural pursuits, and by field sports. He marrie -d, about 
thé year 1783, a Miss Sheehy, the daughter of a ‘wealthy 
landed proprietor in his neighbourhood, who was, like himself, 
a member of an old and respected Roman Catholic { family. 

Shortly after his marriage, Mr. Power removed to Knockbrit, 

close by the town of C lonmel, and here, upon the first day of 
September, 1790, was born his third child, and second daugh- 
ter, Marguerite, the subject of this memoir, Her father 
resided at Knockbrit for six or eight years after her birth, 
and then resolved, for the sake of his children’s education, to 
change his abode to Clonmel. His family at this period con- 
sisted of Michael; of Mdmond and Ann, who died in infi ICY; 
of Killen who aferwards married, first, Mr. Ilome Purves, bro- 
ther of Sir Alexander Home Purves, and secondly, the Vis- 
count Canterbury, Speaker of the House of Commons; of 
Robert, now Surveyor General of Van Diemen’s Land; of Mar- 
gucrite, afterwards Countess of Blessington, and of Mari anne, 

afterwards married to the Baron de St. Marsault. 

Mr. Power was not a thrifty man, he was one of that class 
so common in Ireland, who go maundering through life, 
ever speculating, squande ring, borrowing, and, as a matter of 
course, losing. Sydney Smith used to say, there were three 
things, every man thought he could do intuitively —“ drive a 
gig, “caltivate a small farm, and write an article for a news- 
paper.” Mr. Power had driven the gig, and cultivated thie 
small farm; he was now about to try his success in writing 
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the article fora newspaper. At the period in which he came 
to reside in Clonmel, the people were lawless, violent, and 
rebellious, and the times were critical and troublous. The 
leading proprietors of the neighbourhood, Lord Donough- 
more, the Bagwells, the Maudes, induced him to accept 
the commission of the peace, and then prevailed upon him, 
by a promise of a monopoly of all the government adver- 
tisements, to start a ne wspaper for the advocacy of their own 
views of nationality and ascendancy. ‘These promises were 
never fulfilled, and when the ne cessity of the time had passed, 
and their own peculiar objects were gained, these men ne- 
glected their friend, to the ruin of his fortune. 

Whule the family resided at Knockbrit, Marguerite had been 
a pale, sickly child, almost gh: astly from delic ‘acy, whilst her 
brothers and sisters were handsomer than are most children of 
their age. There was, however, about Marguerite, a quick- 
ness of intelligence far beyond her years, but as too often 
happens, her want of beauty, and her weakness of health, pro- 
duced neglect and carelessness upon the part of those around 
her. 

Parents, and those who are continually in the company of 
delicate children, very generally think that want of health 
— want of capac ‘ity, and so, in little Marguerite Power’s 

“ase, the quick fancies of the « hild were but too often sub- 
lias, by the silence, or by the moroseness with which her 
perpetual que stionings were received, Her sisters and her 
brothers were taught to read and write, but she was deemed 
too young, or too weak, to acquire these first steps in know- 
ledge, though the fact, in all likelihood was, that her parents 
considered her unworthy the trouble and expense of instruction. 
Her mind, however, was filled with all the dreamy fancies in 
which a delicate child luxuriates and lives; every flower in the 

garden, and every tult of wild buds in the neighbouring fields, 
i id for her, as she told us, a whole world of romance. She 
loved the beautiful scenery surrounding her father’s residence, 
and in the deep heart of childhood, the taste for the charms 
of external nature, which, long years after, gave joy and hap- 
piness to the woman’s life, had sprung up, and grown in 
strength beyond her years. She cried bitterly when told that 
the family were about to leave Knockbrit for ever, and to 
reside permanently in ( aaa Upon the day of de ‘parture 
she stole away unperceived from the house, and only returned 
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when the carnages were about to start from the door. The 
family arrived in Clonmel, and after tea, as Marguerite was 
crossing the room, her mother observed that her pockets were 
closely and carefully crammed with some bulky substance. 
She accordingly called the child and said, “ What have you 
got in your pockets ?’—Marguerite held down her head, and 
made no answer, but appeared confused. Mrs. Power then 
placed her hand in the pockets, and drew from them a quan- 
tity of withered flowers, with which the little girl had filled 
them in the morning when leaving Knockbrit, meaning to 
keep them as memorials of the pleasant days of green fields 
and country childhood. ‘The flowers were thrown into the 
street, and Marguerite was sent at once to bed, and scolded 
for having behaved so like a little idiot, by filling her pockets 
with dirty roots and withered leaves. 

John O’Connell, in his Life of his father, tells us, that the 
great agitator was first prevailed upon to learn his alphabet by 
a kind-hearted schoolmaster, who had observed that the child 
was hurt by the roughness with which the servant combed his 
hair, and who, by arranging it gently, thus won over little 
Dan to take his first steps in knowledge. Little Marguerite 
Power required no such inducement, she was quite willing to 
learn her alphabet, could she but procure a teacher, and her 
curiosity being aroused by the stories told to her by a Miss 
Dwyer, a constant visiter at the house, she asked where 
these stories could be found, and the answer was, in books. 
Here the whole world of future happiness was before her, she 
studied eagerly and attentively. Miss Dwyer was a teacher, 
equally anxious and zealous, and thus taught through kind- 
ness, and learning through love, the future Countess of Bless- 
ington commenced her first acquaintance with literature. Her 
reading, as Miss Dwyer long years afterwards told us, was 
not the reading of childhood, that is, of conventional child- 
hood. Fairies and enchanted princesses, valorous knights, 
and doughty squires, had no charm for her. She loved the 
world of men and women, thereby proving the truth of that 
which has been written of thoughtful clildren—“ We look 
fondly back to childhood, they ardently forward to maturity— 
we magnify the happiness that is past, they that alone which 
is to come. For them, men and women are gods and god- 
desses, and no description of the Paradise they now enjoy, 
interests them half so much as a peep into that Olympus they 
hope one day to climb.” 
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Having thus acquired the means of amusing herself, she no 


longer regretted thie sunny fie Ids and summer wild- Seats of 


Knockbrit. All her time was now devoted to re ading ; books 
were her fairy-land; she was herself the magician, to raise 
at her will the spirits who peopled her own happy dream-land, 
and all her subjects came, quick as Ariels, at her bidding. In 
the long winter evenings, her brothers and sisters gathered 
about her, to hear the tales which her fancy wove for their 
delight ; aud the child who had been all day negle ected and sad 
as Meisters’s Mignon, was now as gay, as fanciful, and as 
spirituelle, as Andersen’s charming creation, the Angel Child. 
‘loo much reading, too much confinement of the body, and an 
exercise of the fancy, far too unrestrained, at length reduced 
her toa state of health so delicate, and her form seemed so 
fragile, that ber family feared she was becoming consumptive. 
Such, however, was not the ec: ise, and by some few months’ 
attention and care, her health was comple te ‘ly regained. 

Shortly after this restoration to strength, she attained her 
fourteenth year, and her parents believing that she could 
not enter the world too early, at once introduced her into 
such society as Clonmel then afforded—and pleasant society it 
was. The surrounding country was filled by a resident gen- 
try, and the estates were in the possession of their owners ; 
for as yet the sway of Receivers, and Incumbered Hstates Court 
attorneys, was unknown. Edmond Power’s house was fre- 
quented by all the neighbouring propvietors ; the military and 
the bar were ever welcome to his table, and amongst his 
guests he could number glorious John Philpot Curran, and 
witty rollicking Ned Lysaghit. The daughter of such a man 
as this could not be otherwise than well received in the soci- 
ety of her father’s town, and at the particular period of which 
we write, Clonmel was more gay than usual. Public balls 
were frequent, and, in oy lition to these, entertamments were 
held at private residences once or twice a week, the chief attrac- 
tion of which was dancing, the harpsichord being played by 
the young ladies of the house. ‘These latter entertainments, to 
distinguish them from the balls, were called, if we remember 
rightly, oteries. Marguerite enjoyed these partieswith all the in- 
tense satisfaction of a debutant. She was not beautiful ; she had 
about her none of that Juno- like grace Which in after hie 
distinguished her, but the result of f her readi ing was apparent 
in her conversational p owers, considerable even at this period ; 
she dressed becomingly, and danced with spint and elegance. 
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This change of life and scene completely established her health, 
and although her sister Ann, the eldest of the { family, had 
died, and although her second brother Edmond had been also 
snatched from the m, the father and mother found a solace, the 
former in his reckless gaiety, the latter in the beauty of her 
daughter Ellen, and in the attractive charms of Marguerite. 

About the year 1805, the 47th regiment was st: itioned at 
Clonmel, and, as a matter of course, its officers were the wel- 
come guests of Kdmond Power. Amongst these ofticers were 
Captain Murray, and a Captain Farmer, of Poplar Hall, in the 
county of Kildare. After some few visits it was evident to all, 
that each of these gentlemen admired, if he did not love, 
Marguerite Power, and that however she might admire, she 
certainly did not love, either of them. Captain Murray was 

gay and good-looking, and gifted with the store of sm: all talk 
ach at that pe riod, the roving life of a milit: ary man supplied. 
Captain Farmer was young, h: andsome, and pleasing, but there 
was about his manner a strange abruptness, and an occasional 

vacuity, betokening that insanity which afterwards embittered 
his wile? s existence, and drove him to terminate his own by 
suicide. : 
Upon the same day, and almost at the same hour, this girl, 
not yet fifteen years of age, was proposed for by these two ad- 
mirers. Farmer, first, addressed himself to her parents, as her 
dislike to him was evident ; Murray, upon learning the fact of 
his brother officer’s proposal, rushed to the young lady herself, 
and hoping to drive all thoughts of his rival from her mind, 
informed her that Farmer was s subject to violent and dangerous 
fits of insanity. She knew not how to act, she w aited anx- 
iously, in the hope that her parents would make known their 
decision respecting Captain Farmer’s offer, and in a few days 
she learned that they had resolved upon her union with him. 
Entreaties, protestations of dislike, even of abhorrence, were 
useless ; her father was a half-ruined man, and the price he was 
satisfied to pay, for a restoration to solvency, was his daugh- 
ter’s hand, bartered for a remnant of a life’s comfort to him, 
a whole existence of anguish and of horror to her. ‘Thus she 
was driven to the altar, and Marguerite Power became a victim 
through the poverty of her parents. 
A wedded life thus begun could not prove other than most 
wretched. Days and nights of tears and sorrow upon her part, 
of neglect and madness upon that of her husband ; of endurance 
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and of patient suffering on the one side, and of insane jealousy 
upon the other, drove her, so young, and so inexperienced, to 
the very brink of misery and despair. Farmer would not 
permit her to return to her father’s roof, and thus rid him for 
ever of her presence ; but at length, when mind and body were 
almost worn out by a succession of unvaried acts of ill-usage, 
she fled from her husband, to seek refuge, and to find ‘it, 
amongst her family, and amidst her friends. 

Some few years passed on, and growing weary of a country 
town life, she came with her brother Robert to London, and 
resided for many months in Manchester-square. Here she 
employed herself with all the tasteful pursuits, in a humble 
way indeed, which afterwards made the charms of her exist- 
ence in St. James’s-square, in Seamore-place, and in Gore- 
House. By the quietude of her life at this period, she was 
enabled to devote her mind to the studies, and to the acquire- 
ment of those accomplishments which, in later years, excited 
admiration of Lord Byron, and which qualified her to assume 
a companionship, and identity, with all that was brilliant and 
celebrated in the genius of her time. 

Every body who knows the frigid propriety so prevalent in 
these kingdoms, must be well aware that a woman who lives 
separated “from her husband, whether through her own fault, 
or through his, is liable to very many disagreeble insinuations, 
so many, indeed, that the death of the husband may be con- 
sidered acause of congratulation, rather than of regret, and 
Mrs. Farmer experienced this relief, through the decease of her 
husband, which took place in the year 1817. His insanity 
had increased with years, and at a dinner-party, given by one 
of his friends, he was seized with a fit of phrenzy ; he hurried to 
the door of the room, which was locked, and then rushing to 
an open window, flung himself from it, and was carried, 
crushed and bleeding, from the ground beneath, and died be- 
fore two hours had elapsed. ‘Thus, in her twenty-seventh 
year, Marguerite Farmer was a widow. 

From Petronius and his widow of Ephesus, to Sterne and 
the fair besieger of uncle Toby, widows have ever afforded 
an unfailing source of malicious laughter to wits, to poets, 
and we may add, to mankind generally. To the prose world, 
who, however they may lack wit, never fail in nuendo, or in 
sci ndal, they have always furnished an exhaustless subject 
upon w hich to exercise these popular attributes. Mrs. Farmer 
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could not expect to, and did not, escape more scathless 
than the great majority of those in her condition. Had she 
been a F'renchwoman, and living under the old régime ; had 
she, as has been said, violated all the common duties of life ; 
had she given pleasant little suppers, and supped and sinned 
with Madame d’Epinay, and Diderot, and Holbach, andGrimm; 
had she been a woman of great French respectability ; had 
she been one of those who seemed “ almost always to have 
wanted the flavour of prohibition, as a necessary condiment to 
human life ;” had she always required “ the wrong man, the 
gentleman without the ring,” she could not have been more 
maligned, or more misrepresented, than she found herself. 
Nay, whilst poor Madame d’Epinay was content with one 
lover at a time, Mrs. Farmer was reported to be happy 
only in the possession of two. And yet, one syllable of 
truth, as far as we have ever learned, was not contained 
in all these slanderous charges. It is quite certain that 
the house of the fair widow in Manchester-square was the 
resort of several new-made friends, and many old ones, who 
had known her in younger, but not more happy days, in her 
father’s house at Clonmel. Amongst these visitors were Cap- 
tain Jenkins, and the late Karl of Blessington; both were her 
admirers before her husband’s death, and both were her suit- 
ors after she had become a widow. Captain Jenkins was only 
a Captain, though a good-looking one ; the Karl of Blessington 
had a coronet to bestow, and was therefore the better match. 
It is very likely that she speculated thus: the dream of her 
life was over, for, at twenty-eight what woman dreams of love? 
Then, love must be “love in full life, not love ideal ;” and she 
herself thought that a woman—a pretty woman, should feel no 
anxiety for existence after forty ; she might once have believed 
with the poet-engraver of Manchester, Charles Swain :— 


‘¢ Love ?—I will tell thee what it is to love! 
It is to build with human thoughts a shrine, 
Where Hope sits brooding like a beauteous dove ; 
Where Time seems young, and life a thing divine. 
All tastes, all pleasures, all desires combine 
To consecrate this sanctuary of bliss. 
Above, the stars in shroudless beauty shine ; 
Around, the streams their flowery margins kiss ; 
And if there’s heaven on earth, that heaven is surely this! 
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Yes, this is love, the stedfast and the true, 

The immortal glory which hath never set ; 

The best, the brightest boon the heart e’er knew: 

Of all life's sweets the very sweetest yet ! 

Oh! who but can recall the eve they ‘met 

To breathe, in some green walk, their first young vow, 

While summer flowers with moonlight dews were wet, 

And winds sigh'd soft around the mountain's brow, 
And all was rapture then which is but memory now !” 


But the time when she felt thus was gone. She had never 
known the joys of a first love, although she had fully experi- 
enced all the terrible realities of an unh: appy first marriage. So 
situated, and thinking thus, and at the same time respecting 
and liking her noble suitor, Mrs. Farmer accepted him, and 
on the sixteenth day of February, 1818, she became Countess 
of Blessington. 

Charles Gardiner, Viscount Mountjoy, Karl of Blessington, 

ras the only surviving son of Luke, Viscount Mountjoy, and 
of Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir William Montgomery, of 
Magbie-hill, in the county of Peebles, Baronet. Lord Bles- 
sington was born on the 19th di ay of July, 1782, and succeeded 
to the title in the year 1798, his father having been killed by 
the rebels at Ross, on the 5th day of June in “thi at year. Lord 
Blessington was elected a Representative Peer for Ireland in 
the year L809, and was advanced to the Karldom on the 22nd 
day of June, 1816. He was, at the period of his union with 
Mrs. Farmer, a widower, having married Mary Campbell, 
widow of Major William Brown. She died at St. Germains, 
in France, on the 9th day of September, 1814, leaving three 
children, Harriet Ann Frances, now Countess D Orsay, Luke 
Wellington, Viscount Mountjoy, who died aged ten, in the 
year 1823, ana Lady Mary, who died young. 

Thus wedded to one high-born, independent in fortune, and 
loving sincerely, Lady Blessington was at length happy. All 
that wealth and taste could procure or design, was concentra- 
ted in Lord Blessington’s mansion in St. James’s-square. 
a beautiful—for beauty had grown with woman-hood— 
self-reliant, as from adversity she had learned to be; gentle 
and kind, as prosperity, and ‘the full fruition of her brightest 
hopes had made her, who can wonder that she was happy, 
that being happy she was kind to all, and that in her high 
position, the idolized wife never forgot the old friends of her 
childhood, of her girlhood, or of her unhappy wifehood. 
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Her life was like the sunny vision of the German poet ; 
beautiful and fair she seemed imal her gay, genial, Ialabstnab 
perament ; her bright sparkling eyes, her glowing smile, 
all gathering a charm from that wavy, radiant hair, which 
proved how truly the beauty of the head was prized by the 
old Greeks. It was, whilst displaying all this beauty, and 
whilst feeling all the bosom-peace which her happy position 
could give, that she sat to Lawrence for her portrait, bearin 
in her breast a bunch of heart’s ease, Truly her life calidad 
at this period, Schiller’s thought— 


“‘ Sanft und eben rinnt des Lebens Fluss 
Durch der Schénheit stille Schattenlande.” 


Party, profession, or the hundred other things that close 
the doors of pleasant houses against pleasant men in England, 
never barred the portals of, Lord Blessington’s mansion against 
genius, or against worth. “Amongst those who were the inti- 
mates of him, and of his wife, we remember Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Lansdowne, Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Grey, Lord Castle- 
reagh, Lord John Russell, Lord Guilford, Lord Alvanley, Sir W. 
Herschel, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Lord Dudley and Ward, Sir 
George Beaumont, John Kemble, Sir William Gell, Sir William 
Drummond, Moore, Mathias, Cosway, Rogers, Luttrell, William 
Spenser, and, though last, not least, Doctor Parr. Painters, ora- 
tors, statesmen, poets, even the Royal blood of England, all that 
the kingdom could name amongst its highest, wereguests at Lord 
Blessington’s, in St. James’ ssquare; however, Lordand Lady Bles- 
sington, after about three years of this life had been passed, grew 
weary of their English happiness, and set out upon a continental 
tour, in the year 1822, and from which Lord Blessington was 
never to return. It was a long tour, eight years elapsed before 
Lady Blessington came back, a widow, to the shore of Britain, but, 
during these eight years, her life had been passed amidst scenes 
which form the glory of the world, and, for a time, with one 
whose genius makes the brightest ray in the modern poetry 
of his country. Pe . 

Lord and Lady Blessington remained in Paris but for one 
week; however, during this week, Lord Blessington surrounded 
his wife with all the luxuries and comforts that his love for 
her, and his anxiety to secure her ease, in their projected tour, 
could suggest. Having made their arrangements in the gay 


capital, and having secured the cook of an aay and the 
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batterie de cuisine of a Club-house, they set out for Switzer- 
land, and in five days reached the Jura. They travelled for 
about a month in Switzerland, and returned through Geneva 
and Lyons, to Vienne in Dauphiné. Vienne is about as stupid a 
place as the tourist can well discover, but, when the Bles- 
singtons had grown tired of it, after a fortnight’s residence, 
they moved on to Avignon, where they remained during 
many weeks, for Avignon was, thirty years ago, as gay and 
pleasant a spot as one could wish to reside in. 

Lord and Lady Blessington were accompanied by his Lord- 
ship’s daughter, Lady Harriet, and by Lady Blessington’s 
sister, Miss Marianne Power, and whilst loitering by the way 
at Valence, on the Rhone, they had been introduced to a 
young French officer, attached to the army of the projected 
expedition against Spain—the Count Alfred D’Orsay. This 
young officer admired Lady Harriet, and finding that the pro- 
posed Spanish expedition was one of those pieces of bombas- 
tic absurdity, conceivable only by a French statesman, and 
capable of being backed only by the French people, and the 
Blessingtons having, in November 1822, passed onward, en 
route to Italy, he, some few months afterwards, threw up his 
commission and joined them. 

Count Alfred D’Orsay and his sister, the present Duchesse 
de Grammont, were the only children of General Count 
D’Orsay, a gallant soldier of the Empire. They were of an 
old family who, in the days when the ancient noblesse 
ruled over the land, held sway in the not very rich districts 
that lie between the Seine, and the quaint old town of Poissy. 
But the D’Orsays where quite old enough, and quite good 
enough, to be the suitors for the hand of a daughter of the 
house of Mountjoy, and Lord Blessington being the last in 
all the world to think of that man’s wealth, with whose birth 
and honor he was satisfied, and with whose society he was 
pleased, Count Alfred D’Orsay was received as the suitor of 
the Lady Harriet, and travelled with the Blessington ‘party 
upon their Italian tour, from Avignon, where he joined 
them, to Albaro, where commenced their memorable friendship 
with Lord Byron. 

At this period Byron was living his lone and unhappy 
life; the brightest glories of his five and thirty years of 
existence had been given to the world; he was dreaming 
of liberty and of Greece; he was disgracing his name, his 
country, and himself, by his unfortunate connexion with the 
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worthless Gamba family. But wild as Byron’s career had been, 
he was still an English nobleman, a man of brilliant 
genius and an old friend, therefore Lord Blessington resolved 
to call upon him, and on the 1st day of April, 1823, Lady 
ee was introduced to the Poet, and thus writes of 
im :— 


«The impression of the first few minutes disappointed me, as I 
had, both from the portraits and descriptions given, conceived a 
different idea of him. I had fancied him taller, with a more digni- 
fied and commanding air ; and I looked in vain for the hero-looking 
sort of je with whom I had so long identified him in imagina. 
tion. His appearance is, however, highly prepossessing ; his head is 
finely shaped, and the forehead open, high, and noble; _his eyes are 
grey and full of expression, but one is visibly larger than the other ; 
the nose is large and well shaped, but from being a little too thick, 
it looks better in profile than in front face: his mouth is the most 
remarkable feature in his face, the upper lip of Grecian shortness, 
and the corners descending, the lips full and finely cut. In speaking, 
he shows his teeth very much, and they are white and even; but 
observed that even in his smile—and he smiles frequently—there is 
something of a scornful expression in his mouth that is evidently 
natural, and not, as many suppose, affected. This particularly 
struck me. His chin is large and well shaped, and finishes well the 
oval of his face. He is extremely thin, iedaad so much so, that his 
figure has almost a boyish air ; his face is peculiarly pale, but not the 
paleness of ill-health, and its character is that of fairness, the fair- 
ness of a dark-haired person, and his hair (which is getting rapidly 
grey) is of a very dark brown, and curls naturally ; he uses a good 
deal of oil in it, which makes it look still darker. His countenance is 
full of expression, and changes with the subject of conversation ; it 

ains on the beholder the more it is seen, and leaves an agreeable 
impression. I should say that melancholy was its prevailing charac. 
ter, as I observed that when any observation elicited a smile—and 
they were many, as the conversation was gay and playful—it appeared 
to linger but for a moment on his re which instantly resumed its 
former expression of seriousness. His whole appearance is remark- 
ably gentlemanlike, and he owes nothing of this to his toilet, as_ his 
coat appears to have been many years made, is much too large— 
and all his garments convey the idea of having been purchased ready 
made, so ill do they fit him. There is a gaucherie in his movements, 
which evidently proceeds from the perpetual consciousness of his 
lameness, that appears to haunt him ; for he tries to conceal his foot 
when seated, and when walking has a nervous rapidity in his manner. 
He is very slightly lame, and the deformity of his foot is so little 
remarkable, that I am not now aware which foot it is. His voice 
and accent are peculiarly agreeable, but effeminate—clear, harmo- 
nious, and so distinct, that though his general tone in speaking is 
rather low than high, not a word is lost. His manners are as un ike 
my preconceived notions of them, as his appearance. I had expected 
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to find him a dignified, cold, reserved and haughty person, resem- 
bling those mysterious personages he so loves to paint in his works, 
and with whom he has been so often identified by the good-natured 
world; but nothing can be more different, for were I to point out 
the prominent defect of Lord Byron, I should say it was flippancy, 
and a total want of that natural self-possession and dignity which 
ought to characterise a man of birth and education.” 


At the period when Lady Blessington saw Lord Byron, and 
made this pen-and-ink sketch, he was residing in the Casa 
Saluzzo, at Albaro, about a mile and a half distant from 
Genoa. Her husband had been, in the days of Byron’s early 
London life, an intimate friend of the wayward Poet, and know- 
ing his strange and eccentric way, Lord Blessington, in calling 
upon Lord Byron, left Lady Blessington in the carriage whilst 
he himself went into the house to pay his visit. In the course 
of conversation Lord Byron said he should like to be introduced 
to Lady Blessington. This request, so unusual from Byron, 
somewhat surprised Lord Blessington, but he at once said that 
Lady Blessington, and her sister Miss Power, were in the car- 
nage waiting at the Villa gate. Upon hearing this, Byron 
hurried out, and being introduced to both ladies, invited them 
to enter the Villa, entertained them there for two hours, which 
seemed to the visitors but so many minutes, asked permission 
to call next day at their hotel, which permission was of course 
most readily conceded, and from that moment, Lord Byron and 
Lady Blessington were friends for life. That he admired her 
much can be best judged from his own words ; he writes thus 
to Moore, from Genoa, April 2nd, 1823, the day after the 
interview :— 

*¢ Your other allies, whom I have found very agreeable personages, 
are Milor Blessington and epouse, travelling with a very handsome 
companion, in the shape of a ‘French Count’ (to use Farquhar’s 
phrase in the Beaux Stratagem), who has all the air of a Cupidon 
déchainé, and is one of the few specimens I have seen of our ideal 
of a Frenchman before the Revolution, an old friend with a new 
face, upon whose like I never thought that we should look again. 
Miladi seems highly literary, to which, and your honour’s acquain- 
tance with the family, i attribute the pleasure of having seen 
them. She is also very pretty, even in a morning,—a species of 
beauty on which the sun of Italy does not shine so frequently as the 
chandelier. Certainly English women wear better than their conti- 
nental neigbours of the same sex. Mountjoy seems very good-na- 
tured, but is much tamed since I recollect him in all the glory of 


gems and snuff boxes, and uniform, and theatricals, and speeches in 
our house,—‘I mean of peers,’—I must refer you to Pope, whom 
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you don’t read, and won't appreciate—for that quotation (which you 
must allow to be poetical, and sitting to Stroelling, the painter, (do 
you remember our visit, with Leckie, to the German?) to be depicted 
as one of the heroes of Agincourt, ‘ with his long sword, saddle, bri- 
dle, Whack fal de, &c., &c.” 


Moore continues :— 


“‘ The new intimacy of which he here announces the commence- 
ment, and which it was gratifying to me, as the common friend of 
all, to find that he had formed, was a source of much pleasure to 
him during the stay of his noble acquaintances at Genoa. So long, 
indeed, had he persuaded himself that his countrymen abroad all re- 
garded him in no other light than as an outlaw or a show, that every 
new instance he met of friendly reception from them, was as much a 
surprise as pleasure to him; and it was evident that to his mind the 
revival of English associations and habitudes always brought with it 
a sense of refreshment, like that of inhaling his native air. With the 
view of inducing these friends to prolong their stay at Genoa, he 
suggested their taking a pretty villa called ‘11 Paradiso,’ in the 
neighbourhood of his own, and accompanied them to look at it. 
Upon that occasion it was that, on the lady expressing some inten- 
tions of residing there, he produced the following impromptu, which 
—but for the purpose of showing he was not so ‘ chary of his fame’ 
as to fear failing in such trifles—I should have thought hardly worth 


transcribing. ”* 

The intimacy thus commenced became closer, and more 
friendly, at each succeeding interview. Lady Blessington was 
not a learned woman; had she been so, Byron could never have 
continued her friend, as, in common with Juvenal, Montaigne, 
Bayle, and Napoleon Buonaparte, he hated the learned por- 
tion of the sex; but she was a clever, beautiful woman, old 
enough to understand him, and possessing sufficient tact to 
rule, without showing it, his wayward humors. 

Miss Marianne Power, now Countess de Saint Marsault, 
was then a fair and fragile girl, just verging into womanhood, 
so delicate in appearance that Byron compared her to “a pre- 
served butterfly.” With so many friends in common, the 
Blessingtons and Byron experienced no lack of materials for 
censure or for praise, and as Lady Blessington tells us, ridicule 
and persiflage formed no small portion of the Poet’s ordinary 
conversation. His own misfortunes and wrongs, real and fan- 
cied, were a frequent and a favorite subject of complaint ; 
England he abused continually, but his own case was mvaria- 
bly the conclusion of the topic. Lady Blessington believing 
that this species of blatant, and exaggerated repining, was no- 


* These lines we shall presently give. 
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thing more than selfish, and it might be, vulgar, egotism, 
ventured to address, and to hand him, the following lines : 


And canst thou bare thy breast to vulgar eyes ? 

And canst thou show the wounds that rankle there ? 
Methought in noble hearts that sorrow lies 

Too } ae to suffer coarser minds to share. 


The wounds inflicted by the hand we love, 

(The hand that should have warded off each blow,) 
Are never heal’d, as aching hearts can prove, 

But sacred should the stream of sorrow flow. 


If friendship’s pity quells not real grief, 
Can public pity soothe thy woes to sleep ? 
No! Byron, spurn such vain, such weak relief, 
And if thy tears must fall—in secret weep. 


These lines she wrote, and presented to Lord Byron, whilst 
he was sitting for his portrait to Count D’Orsay. He read 
them, and became flushed and pale by turns, with anger, and 
threw them down upon the table, with, as she said, “ an ex- 
pression of countenance that is not to be forgotten.” 

He never appeared to so great a disadvantage as when he 
talked sentiment. She endeavoured to give him views, better, 
and more calculated to conduce to his happiness, than those 
which he seemed to entertain. He bore her lecturings some- 
times with good-humour, but became occasionally vexed and 
dissatisfied with her remonstrances; however, he always re- 
turned to the friendly mood before separating. So well did 
he like her society, that he induced the Blessingtons to pro- 
long their stay at Genoa, and suggested their taking a pretty 
villa called J¢ Paradiso, in the neighbourhood of his own. 
This J2 Paradiso the Genoese believed, or pretended to be- 
lieve, he had intended for himself, and had given up at the 
request of Lady Blessington, and they said, “ Il Diavolo ¢é 
ancora entrato in Paradiso,” upon which mo¢ Lord Byron 
wrote the following lines :— 


Beneath Blessington’s eyes 
The reclaimed Paradise 
Should be free as the former from evil ; 
But if the new Eve 
For an apple should agg 
What mortal would not play the devil ? 


Finding Byron thus inclined to be poetical, Lady Blessington 
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asked him to write for her some stanzas which she might con- 
sider peculiarly her own. The subject selected by him was 
herself, and a more poetic and inspiring one could not, at that 
period, be chosen. All the graces of womanhood, and nearly 
all the charms of beauty, were then possessed by Lady Bles- 
sington. She was lovely, wealthy, and witty ; she dressed in 
the most perfect taste of the time, and was ever dien coiffée, et 
bien ganté ; she walked, as only an Irish or a Cuban woman 
can, which is, as Saint Simon says—“ une démarche de déese 
sur les nuées.” The lines were the following, and with a good 
deal of Byron’s affected misanthropy and dreary hopelessness, 
— no doubt, a considerable share of real sentiment and 
eeling :— 


TO THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


You have ask’d for a verse :—the request 
Ina af es "twere strange to deny ; 

But my Hippocrene was but my breast, 
And my feelings (its fountain) are dry. 


2. 


Were I now as I was, I had sung 
What Lawrence has painted so well ; 
But the strain would expire on my tongue, 
And the theme is too soft for my shell. 


3. 


I am ashes where once I was fire, 
And the bard in my bosom is dead ; 

What I loved I now merely admire, 
And my heart is as grey as my head. 


4, 


My life is not dated by years— 

There are moments which act as a plough ; 
And there is not a furrow appears 

But is deep in my soul as my brow. 


5. 


Let the young and the brilliant aspire 
To sing what I gaze on in vain; 

For sorrow has torn from my lyre ; 
The string which was worthy the strain. 


At this time Lord Byron was meditating the Greek expe- 
dition, and for many reasons he was induced to assent to Count 
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D’Orsay’s wish, that he should sit to him for his portrait. This 
is the picture which afterwards appeared in the New Monthly 
Magazine, and which subsequently formed the frontispiece 
to Lady Blessington’s Conversations With Lord Byron. The 
Poet limself considered the likeness a good one, and wrote, 
after it was finished, to Lady Blessington, upon the 6th of 
May, 1823—“T have a request to make to my friend Alfred, 
(since he has not disdained the title,) viz., that he would con- 
descend to add a cap to the gentleman in the jacket,—it 
would complete his costume,—and smoothe his brow, which 
is somewhat too inveterate a likeness of the original, God 
help me !” 

And of the portrait, the Count thus wrote some years 
afterwards :— 


‘*Le portrait de Lord Byron, dans le dernier numéro du New 
Monthly Magazine, a attiré sur lui des attaques sans nombre—et 
pourquoi? Parcequ’il ne coincide pas exactment avec les idées ex- 
agerées de M. M. les Romantiques, qui finiront, je pense, par faire 
de Thomas Moore un géant, pourvu qu’ils restent quelque temps 
sans le voir. II est difficile, je pense, de satisfaire le public, surtout 
lorsqu’il est décidéa ne croire un portrait ressemblant qu’autant 
qu'il rivalise d’exagération avec l’idée qu'il se forme d’un sujet; et 
$i jusqu’a ce jour les portraits paeee de Lord Byron sont passés sains 
et saufs d’attaque, c’est que l’artiste ne s’étoit attaché qu’a faire un 
beau tableau, auquel son sujet ne ressembloit qu’un peu. Redresser 
lespirit du public sur la réelle apparence de Lord Byron est sans 
contredit plus difficile a faire, qu’a prouver que le meilleur compli- 
ment que sa mémoire ait recue, est la conviction intime, que l’on a, 
qu'il devoit étre d’un beau idéal, pour marcher de front avec ses 
ouvrages ; ainsi rien moins qu'une perfection n’est capable de sa- 
tisfaire le public littéraire. I] n’en est pas moins vrai que les deux 
seuls portraits vérediques de Lord Byron présentés jusqu’a ce jour 
au public, sont celui en téte de l’ouvrage de Leigh Hunt, et celui du 
New Monthly; qu’ils satisfassent ou non, la présente génération d’en- 
thusiastes, peu importe, car, trop généralement, elle est influencé 
par des motifs, secondaires, On trouve dans ce moment des parents 
de Lord Byron qui se gendarment a l’idée, qu’on le decrive montant 
a chéval avee une veste de nankin brodé et des guétres ; et qui ne 
peuvent digérer qu'il soit représenté trés maigre, lorsqu’il est plus 
que prouve, que personne n’étoit aussi exp sy que lui en 1823 4 
Génes. Le fait est qu'il paroit qu’au lieu de regarder les poétes 
avec les yeux, il faut pour le moins des verres grossissants, ou des 
prismes si particuliers qu’on auroit de la peine a se les procurer. 
C'est pour cette raison qu’il est probable que l’auteur de l’esquisse 
regrette de s’en étre rapporté 4 ses propres yeux, et d’avoir satisfait 
toutes les connoissances présentes de Lord Byron, qui ont alors si 
maladroitment intercédés pour la publication de cette trist et infor- 
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tunée esquisse, qui rend le Court Journal et tant d'autres incon- 
solables.” 


The misfortune of Byron’s life was that he had never known 
a woman, with a genuine woman’s genuine feelings ; his mo- 
ther, at one period fierce as a battled tigress, at another loving 
with more than a parent’s tenderness, was not calculated to 
teach him the rich treasures a woman’s heart contains, and 
can lavish upon the object of its true affections, Passion, in 
all its fiery phases, he learned too fully in after life, but love, 
deep and true as his heart was capable of appreciating, he had, 
we firmly believe, never experience :— 


“ Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime ?”’ 


was an interrogation not more applicable to a country, than 
to his own heart ; had that heart been known, had it’s good qua- 
lities been fostered, had it’s errors been repressed, or nurtured 
into right, it would, like the sons of the fair land of which he 
sung, have been but the more brightly beautiful, in the active 
exercise of all it’s good qualities, from the intense vividness 
of those feelings, which, misguided, degenerated into errors. 
His moral nature was not composed of 


«A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead ;” 


Misreared as he had been, neglected, petted, despised, and 
flattered, each in turn, no thought of heaven or of the future 
being inculcated, who can feel surprised, that he who had 
been— 


«A dauntless infant ! never scar’d with God,” 


should have grown up a world-defying sneerer at the most 
glorious attributes of our great mother Nature. It has been 
well written, “Poor, Proud, Byron:” and truly he was, as 
his letters prove, poor, proud, Byron. In almost every sentence 
of those wonderful productions, when his pride, or his vanity, 
will suffer him to be himself, he is a man, loveable as Cowper, 
ingenuous as Southey, unflinching and honest in his manhood 
as Samuel Johnson—this despiser of women, this poor, proud, 
Byron, so full of contrarietics and of dreaminess, could, in the 
midst of all his frippery, and of his fancied cold-heartedness, 


write thus :-— 
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“ There is something to me very softening in the presence of a 
woman,—some strange influence, even if one is not in love with 
them—which I cannot at all account for, having no very high opinion 
of the sex. But, I always feel in better humour with myself and 
everything else, if there is a woman within ken. Even Mrs. Mule, 
my fire-lighter, the most ancient and withered of her kind,—and 
(except to myself) not the best-tempered—always makes me laugh,— 
no difficult task when I am ‘i’ the vein.’” 


And yet the man who wrote this, so flippantly, and so like 
the most heartless of the worthless, the petc¢-maitre of philo- 
sophists, Horace Walpole, could thus act kindly to the very 


humblest, as Moore tells us, in the person of this Mrs. 
Mule :— 


“‘ He first found this old woman at his lodgings in Bennet-street, 
where, for a whole season, she was the perpetual scare-crow of his 
visitors. When, next year, he took chambers in the Albany, one of the 
great advantages looked to in the change was, that they should get 
rid of this phantom. But, no,—there she was again—he had actually 
brought her with him from Bennet-street. The following year saw 
him married, and, with a regular establishment of servants, in Picca- 
dilly, and here—as Mrs. Mule had not made her appearance to any 
of the visitors—it was concluded, rashly, that the witch had 
vanished. One of those friends, however, who had most fondly in- 
dulged in this persuasion, happening to call one day when all the 
male part of the establishment were abroad, saw, to his dismay, the 
door opened by the same _— personage, improved considerably in 
point of habiliments since he last saw her, and keeping pace with the 
increased scale of her master’s household, as a new peruke, and 
other ee ng of promotion testified. When asked ‘ how he came 
to carry this old woman about with him from place to place,’ Lord 
Byron's only answer was, ‘ The poor old devil was so kind to me.’” 


This reply discloses the secret of his bitterest, and life-long 
misery. ‘Through his misfortune, or through his fault, he had 
never experienced that kindness, or that love suited to his pecu- 
liar disposition. In Lady Blessington, Byron found the first vir- 
tuous woman who, througha thorough appreciation of his genius, 
and a knowledge of his errors, oat a feeling of regret for his 
unhappiness, endeavoured to lead him into right, and to guide 
him, through rectitude, to happiness. She found him “a harlot’s 
slave,” a wearied one, and a sated, it may be, but with the 
intuitive and tender tact, that only a woman’s heart can teach, 
she lured him, through that deep and inborn love for his child, 
Ada, to think more kindly, and more truly of her, who was 
the mother of that child ; as Moore has well written :— 
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“‘ One of the most important services conferred upon Lord Byron 
by Lady Blessington during this intimacy, was that half reviving his 
old regard for his wife, and the check which she contrived to place 
upon the composition of Don Juan, and upon the continuation of its 
most glaring immoralities. He spoke of Ada; her mother, he said, 
‘has feasted on the smiles of her infancy and growth, but the tears 
of her maturity shall be mine.’ Lady Blessington told him, that if 
he so loved his child, he should never write a line that could bri 
a blush of shame to her cheek, or a sorrowing tear to her eye; an 
he said :—* you are right, I never recollected this. I am jealousl 
tenacious of the undivided sympathy of my daughter ; and that wor 
(Don Juan) written to beguile hours of tristesse and wretchedness, 
is well calculated to loosen my hold on her affections. I will write 
no more of it,—would that I had never written a line.’ In this gen- 
tler mind, with old loves, old times, and the tenderest love that 
human heart can know, all conducing to soothe his pride and his 
dislike of Lady Byron, he learned that a near friend of her Lady- 
ship was in Genoa, and he requested Lady Blessington to procure 
for him through this friend a portrait of his wife. He had heard 
that Lady Byron feared he was about to come to England for the 
purpose of claiming his child. In requesting the portrait, and in 
refuting the report, he addressed the following letter to Lady Bless- 
ington— 

‘May 3, 1823. 
Dear Lady Blessington, 


My request would be for a copy of the miniature of Lady B. 
which 1] have seen in possession of the late Lady Noel, as I have no 
picture, or indeed memorial of any kind of Vandy B. as all her 
letters were in her own possession before I left England— 
and we have had no correspondence since—at least on her ert 
My message with regard to the infant, is simply to this effect, 
that in the event of any accident occurring to the mother, and my 
remaining the survivor, it would be my wish to have her plans carried 
into effect, both with regard to the education of the c ild, and the 
person or persons under whose care Lady B. might be desirous that 
she should be placed. It is not my intention to interfere with her in 
any way on the subject during her life ; and I presume that it would 
be some consolation to her to know, (if she is in ill health, as I am 
given to understand,) that in no case would any thing be done, as far 
as Iam concerned, but in strict conformity with Lady B.'s own 
wishes and intentions—left in what manner she thought proper. 
Believe me, dear Lady B. your obliged, &c.’” 


Having remained the time agreed on in J? Paradiso, the 
Blessingtons resolved to leave Genoa, the first week of June, 
1823. Byron regretted their approaching separation very sin- 
cerely, pe said frequently how lonely he should feel when they 
had quitted him. Moore writes:— 


“On the evening before the departure of his friends, Lord and 
Lady Blessington, from Genoa, he called upon them for the purpose 
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of taking leave, and sat conversing for some time. He was evidently 
in low spirits, and after expressing his regret that they should leave 
Genoa before his own time of sailing, proceeded to speak of his own 
intended voyage in a tone full of despondence. ‘ Here,’ said he, ‘we 
are all now together—but when, and where, shall we meet again? I 
have a sort of boding that we see each other for the last time ; as 
something tells me I shall never again return from Greece.’ Havin 
continued a little longer in this melancholy strain, he leaned his hea 
upon the arm of the sofa on which they were seated, and, bursting 
into tears, wept for some minutes with uncontrollable feeling. 
Though he had been talking only with Lady Blessington, all who 
were present in the room observed, and were affected by his emotion, 
while he himself, apparently ashamed of his weakness, endeavoured 
to turn off attention from it by some ironical remark, spoken with a 
sort of hysterical laugh, upon the effects of nervousness. He had, 

revious to this conversation, presented to each of the party some 
little farewell gift—a book to one, a print from his bust by Bartolini 
to another, and to Lady Blessington a copy of his Armenian Gram- 
mar, which had some manuscript remarks of his own on the leaves. 
In now parting with her, having begged, as a memorial, some trifle 
which she had worn, the lady gave him one of her rings ;_ in return 
for which he took a pin from his breast, containing a small cameo of 
Napoleon, which he said had long been his companion, and presented 
it to her Ladyship. The next day Lady Blessington received from 
him the following note— 


«‘ Albaro, June 2, 1823. 
“« My dear Lady Blessington, 


“I am superstitious, and have recollected that memorials with a 
point are of less fortunate augury : I will, therefore, request you to 
accept, instead of the pin, the enclosed chain, which is of so slight a 
value that you need not hesitate. As you wished for something 
worn, I can only say, thas it has been worn oftener and longer than 
the other. It is of Venetian manufacture, and the onl peculiarity 
about it is, that it could only be obtained at or from Vinice. At 
Genoa, they have none of the same kind. I also enclose a ring, 
which I would wish Alfred to keep ; it is too large to wear ; but it 
is formed of lava, and so far adapted to the fire of his years and 
character. You will perhaps have the goodness to acknowledge the 
receipt of this note, and send back the pin (for good luck’s sake), 
whieh I shall value much more, for having been a night in your 
custody. 

“Ever faithfully your obliged, &c. 


«P.S.—I hope your nerves are well to-day, and will continue to 
flourish.” 


Thus the friends separated: the Blessingtons continued 
their route to Florence, where they remained about a month, 
and then passed on to Rome, where they rested a week. 
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Rome had then few attractions for them, and they went 
onward to Naples, where they hired the furnished palace of 
the Prince and Princess di Belvedere, at Vomero. It was one 
of the most delightfully situated residences in Italy, overlook- 
ing the sunny bay of Naples, and their style of living, their 
hospitality and rank, drew around them all the gay, agreeable 
society, English and Italian, of the city. Whilst residing here 
Lady Blessington wrote the following sketch, which she after- 
wards published in The Lottery of Life :— 


THE BAY OF NAPLES, 
In the Summer of 1824. 


It is evening, and scarcely a breeze ruffles the calm bosom of the 
beautiful bay, which resembles a vast lake, reflecting on its glassy 
surface the bright sky above, and the thousand stars with which it is 
studded. Naples, with its white colonades, seen amidst the dark 
foliage of its terraced gardens, rises like an amphitheatre: lights 
stream from the windows and fall on the sea beneath like columns 
of gold. The castle of St. Elmo crowning the centre; Vesuvius, 
like a sleeping giant in grim repose, whose awakening all dread, is 
to the left, and on the right are the vine-crowned heights of the 
beautiful Vomero, with their palaces and villas peeping forth from 
the groves that surround them; while rising above it the convent of 
Camaldoli lifts its head to the skies. Resina, Portici, Castel-a-mare, 
and the lonely shores of Sorrento, reach out from Vesuvius as if 
they tried to embrace the Isle of Capri, which forms the central ob. 
ject ; and Pausilipo and Misenum, which, in the distance, seem joined 
to Procida and Ischia, advance to meet the beautiful island on the 
right. The air, as it leaves the shore, is laden with fragrance from 
the orange trees and jasmine, so abundant round Naples; and the 
soft music of the guitar, or lively sound of the tambourine, marking 
the brisk movements of the tarantella, steals onthe ear. But, hark! 
a rich stream of music, silencing all other, is heard, and a golden 
barge advances; the oars keep time to the music, and each stroke 
of them sends forth a silvery light; numerous lamps attached 
to the boat, give it, at a little distance, the appearance of a vast shell 
of topaz, floating onasea of sapphire. Nearer and nearer draws this 
splendid pageant ; the music falls more distinctly on the charmed ear, 
and one sees that its dulcet sounds are produced by a band of glittering 
musicians, clothed in royal liveries. This illuminated barge is fol- 
lowed by another, with a silken canopy overhead, and the curtains 
drawn back to admit the balmy air. Cleopatra, when she sailed 
down the Cydnus, boasted not a more beautiful vessel; and, as it 
glides over the sea, it seems impelled by the music that precedes it, so 
perfectly does it keep time to its onennnena sounds, leaving a bright 
trace behind, like the memory of departe happiness. But who is 
he that guides this beauteous bark? His tall and slight figure is curved, 
and his snowy locks, falling over ruddy cheeks, show that age has 
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bent but not broken him; he looks like one born to command—a 
hoary Neptune, steering over his native element ;—all eyes are fixed, 
but his follow the glittering barge that precedes him. And who is 
she that has the seat of honour at his side? Her fair, large, and 
unmeaning face wears a placid smile; and those light blue eyes and 
fair ringlets, speak her of another land; her lips, too, want the fine 
chisselling which marks those of the sunny clime of Italy ; and the 
expression of her countenance has in it, more of earth than heaven. 
Innumerable boats filled with lords and ladies, follow, but intrude 
not on the privacy of this royal bark, which passes before us like a 
vision ina dream. He who steered, was Ferdinand, King of the 
Sicilies ; and she who sat beside him was Maria Louisa, Ex-Empress 
of France. 


After a residence of three hee at Vomero, Lord Blessing- 
ton and his party, in February, 1826, left the beautiful spot and 
passed about a year and a half in, and betw een, Nome, Florence, 
Genoa, and Pisa, and in June, 1828, they arrived once more 
in Paris. Lady Blessington was iostingll here to lose her 
husband, to be an eye witness of the downfall of the Bourbons, 
and of the Three Days’ Revolution. 

Lord Blessington was resolved that his wife should lead the 
fashion, and that, . far as wealth and neverfailing attention 
could accomplish it , her life should be happy as a dream of 
fairy land. He hired the mansion, formerly the residence of 
Marshal Ney, situated in the Rue de Bourbon, and looking 
on the Quay D°Orsay, and the gardens of the Tuilleries. Her 
bed rested upon the backs of two carved silver swans, each 
feather being wrought in relief. The recess in which the bed 
was placed, was lined with white fluted silk, the borders being 
blue embossed lace; the frieze of this recess was hung with 
curtains of pale blue silk, with white satin lining. One side 
of the room was entirely fille d with an el: aborately carved sofa : 
there were also a W riting table, a lounging chair, a bookstand, 
two magnificent jewel cases, boxes for lace, a cheval glass 
of the largest size, and the entire furniture was silvered, that 
it might be in keeping with the bed. The dressing-room was 
hung, and the toilette table and the lounger were covered, with 
blue silk, and trimmed with lace and frills of the same; the 
carpet was of the richest pale blue pile. The bath-room, and its 
sofa, were trimmed with white lace; the bathwas of white marble, 
and upon the ceiling of the room there was painted a Mora, 
with one hand holding an alabaster lotus-shaped lamp, and 
with the other scattering flowers. The entire mansion was 
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furnished in a style equally magnificent, and cost, as we have 
been informed, £4,000. 

Count D’Orsay had been married to Lord Blessington’s 
daughter, Lady Harriet Gardiner, some short time before the 
taking of the mansion, and through his connexion with the 
Duc de Grammont, who was married to his sister, the Bles- 
singtons became acquainted with the Duc de Guiche, Prince 
Polignac, the Due de Cazes, and with all the best and plea- 
santest society of Paris. 

Lady Blessington’s happy life continued until the 23rd of 
May, 1829; upon this day Lord Blessington appeared to be 
in good health, and after having lunched upon a mutton chop, 
and having drank a rather large quantity of Hau de Melise, 
he rode, in the heat of the day, along the Champs Elysées. 

He had not proceeded more than half way through the great 
avenue, when he was attacked by a stroke of apoplexy, and was 
saved from falling from his horse by his servant, who rushed 
to his side and supported him. He was carried to a neigh- 
bouring house, Doctors Boyton and Young were at once sent 
for, but before their arrival life was completely extinct. 

Lord Blessington was only forty-six years of age at the 
period of his death. He had been a kind, considerate, and lov- 
ing husband, but although he supported his wife with so lavish 
an expenditure of money, it is strange that he left his widow 
a jointure of only £2,500 a-year, with, however, a considerable 
quantity of furniture, plate and pictures. 

Lady Blessington resided in Paris until after the Revolution 
of 1830, and then returning to England took up her residence 
in Seamore Place, and in the year 1836 removed to Gore 
House, Kensington. The marriage of Count D’Orsay with 
the Lady Harriet had not been a happy one, and by mutual 
consent they separated, she remaining in Paris, whilst the 
Count accompanied Lady Blessington. 

Her life in England was as brilliant, though not so luxurious 
or so princely, as whilst residing abroad and supported by the 
fortune of her husband. Some of her Irish relatives believed 
that, in her increase of wealth, they should, by right, 
participate. This, during Lord Blessington’s life-time, she had, 
to some extent, experienced, and to relieve the necessities of her 
humble friends, she had, on many occasions, made various 
and self-denying efforts. However, at the death of Lord 


Blessington, they considered her to be in the possession of an 
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ample fortune, whilst she knew it to be, measured by her late 


life, but a very moderate competence. She was a woman of 


the world, who had never learned the advant: ages of saving ; 
she knew nothing of that maxim of the old Roman moralist 
which teaches, “ Magnum vectigal est parsimonia ;” but, as 
Mrs. Inchbald could stint herself to support the sisters, whose 
course of life she reprobated,* so Lady Blessington, who, though 
on ton was not selfish, could remember those who were her 

early connections, although they had never been her friends. 
Her mother had died some months after the marriage 
with Captain Farmer; and about the year 1829, her 
father had married a woman in humble life, many years 
younger than himself. Nevertheless, his daughter forgot this 
folly, and very many other annoyances, of which he was the 
‘ause, and agreed to allow him a sum of money, more than 
sufficient for his support and comfort, provided he would live 
with her aunt, and his sister, Mrs. Gleeson, of Cove-hill, 
near Dungarvan, in the county of Waterford. 

This was not the only actof kindness towards her fi amily which 
distinguished Lady Blessington ; to all connected with her, 
she frequently gave money, often in large sums; and she 
reared, educated, and supported the children of her brother 
Robert. She never thought with Charles Lamb, that a 

‘Poor relation is the most irrelevant thing in nature—a piece of 
impertinent correspondency—an odious approximation——a haunting 


conscience—a preposterous shadow, lengthening in the noon-tide of 


our prosperity—an unwelcome remembrancer—a perpetually recur- 
ring mortification—a drain on your purse, a more intolerable dun 
upon your pr ide—a drawback upon your success—a rebuke to your 
rising——a stain in your blood—a blot on your 'scutcheon—a rent in 
your garment—a death’s-head at your banquet—Agathocles’ pot—a 
Mordecai in your gate—a Lazarus at your door—a lion in your 
path—a frog in your chamber—a fly in your ointment—a mote in 
your eye—a tr ijumph to your enemy—an apology to your friends— 
the one thing not nee .dful—the hail in harvest—the ounce of sour in 
a pound of sweet. * 


These facts of her kindness to her family we know well, and 
we state them for the purpose of showing that Lady Blessing- 
ton, however she may have been a woman of the world, was 

not a mere worldly woman ; fortune had not spoiled her, and 
in the case of one who had often to struggle against the con- 


* See ‘* Boaden’s Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald. a. 1833. 
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tumely which the want of money frequently produces, as she 
had been forced to do in her early days of neglected wifehood, 
this is no mean praise, 

From the period of her return to London, in the year-1830, 
she devoted herself to literature with very considerable assi- 
duity, and with great success. In the year 1822 she had 
made her first venture as an authoress, and had published, 
with the Longmans, her book entitled the Magic Lantern, 
or Scenes in the Metropolis; some time afterwards, she 
had published her Sketches and Fragments, and then her 
Tour in the Netherlands. Of each of these, however, but a 
few copies were published, beyond those required for private 
circulation, which proved that Lady Blessington meant her 
works to be but for her friends, and that she deprecated criti- 
cism. JLowever, she was now older, probably more wise, and 
certainly less rich, than when she had issued these productions ; 
she, therefore, came forth boldly and openly to the world as 
an authoress, exclaiming, probably, with her friend Byron— 


*‘ Here’s for a swim on thy stream, old time.”’ 


And the stream floated pleasantly onward, and all the gay 
shores of life were thronged by pleasant people, willing to 
take passage with her who guided so gaily and so well. It 
may be, that the age of learned women has passed away for 
ever, and that the calumnious gossipings of Juvenal, of Isaac 
Vossius, of Columesius, and of the hundred others, who 
have written that a woman’s truth, and purity, and holiness, 
are blasted by her learning, have achieved the victory, and 
that estimable womanhood and learning can never more be 
conjoined; yet, the age of clever women is not passed, but 
is more powerful and all-swaying than ever. Madame De Stael 
supported by all her antecedents, and strengthened by all the 
horrid glories of the time through which she had lived, secured 
for herself a position which she could never have reached, sup- 
ported solely by her own merit—Lady Morgan, a diluted 
Madame De Stael, possessed of more assurance, less reading, 
less experience, but a greater assumption of knowledge, and a 
more brazen display of boldness, was, in her way, the last 
of the race of would-be learned women. Lady Blessing- 
ton assumed to be only a clever and an agreeable woman, who 
seemed, as the immortal P. P. of Watergrass-luill, Father Prout, 
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has said of her, “ ever graceful, dignified and rational,” she 
never pretended to be, hke Donna Tnez— 


‘a learned lady, famed 

For every branch of every science known— 
In every Christian language ever named, 

With virtues equall’d by her wit alone ; 
She made the cleverest people quite ashamed, 

And even the good with inward envy groan, 
Finding themselves so very much exceeded, 
In their own way, by all the things that she did.” 


Upon returning to London, Lady Blessington resided, as 
we have stated, first in Seamore- place, and, “about the year 
1836, resoved to Gore-House, Kensington, in which she 
contin: to reside until the year 1849. In Seamore-place, 
and *. Gore-House, Count D’Orsay was an inmate, and the 
fr. .ship existing between him and Lady Blessington, was the 
source of a very great deal of scandal. She, however, ‘despised 
all the calumnies of the world; and, as De Grammont 
said of the Countess of ¢ ‘astlemaine, and the reports regard- 
ing Jacob Hall, “elle se mit bien au-dessus de tous ces petits 
bruits, et n’en parut que plus belle.” 

‘The Seamore-place and the Gore-Louse parties were the re- 
unions of all the talent and genius in London. Statesmen, 
orators, poets, painters, of every country, were anxious to 
become known to Lady Blessington, and ‘she received all, hos- 
pitably and kindly. ‘To the society of authors and painters, 
she was particularly attached, her parties were always graced 
by their company and conversation, the hostess feeling, with 
Isaac Disraeli, that “ Diamonds can only be polished by 
their own dust, and are only shaped by the friction of other 
diamonds ; and so it is with literary men and artists.” 

Lady Blessington was one me ant for soc iety by nature, she 
could never be content to lead a Baucis and Philemon life, 
and to gaze, with the dissatisfied Shenstone, upon the drizzly 
day, or the dreary tracks of wintry snow, or to watch cowslips 
and hawthorns budding ; her life should be passed in the 
world of men and women; give her but this, and she could en- 
slave a male coquette, more volatile even than Buckingham, 
or more careless far than Ranger. The charms that won at 
first, she could make charming to the last, and to him who 
had once admired her attractions, it could never be said, in the 
lines of Fenton :— 
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“ These and the rest you doated on, 
Are nauseous and insipid grown, 

The spell dissolves, the cloud is gone, 
And Sacharissa turns to Joan.’”* 

We have stated that she was visited in London by very many 
celebrated and well-known foreigners, amongst the rest we re- 
member the Duc and Duchesse de Grammont, the Due and 
Duchesse de Guiche, Baron D’Haussez, and latterly, one of her 
most frequent visitors, was Prince Louis Napoleon. 

In the year 1833 the Countess Giuccioli was in England, 
and remembering Lady Blessington’s old friendship for Lord 
Byron, called upon her to complain of the manner in which 
her, Madam Giuccioli’s connexion with Lord Byron was spo- 
ken of in London. She requested Lady Blessington to defend 
her from the charge of immorality ; to Lady Blessington this 
appeared a somewhat diflicult task, and she endeavoured to 
make the Countess understand the utter impossibility of doing 
that which she required ; however, when the difliculties were 
placed, to the best of Lady Blessington’s ability, before the 
Italian Countess, she astounded her English friend by telling 
her to state, as a complete vindication, that she had never 
lived under the same roof with Lord Byron but whilst her 
father and brother, the Counts Gamba, had resided in the 
house during all the period. 

Amongst the many accounts given of Lady Blessington’s 
parties, the following, from the pen of gossiping Willis, who 
may be considered the Boswell of every body celebrated, is in 
our opinion the best, because the most accurate :— 

“A friend in Italy had kindly given me a letter to Lady Blessing- 
ton; and with a strong curiusity to see this celebrated authoress, I 
called on the second day after my arrival in London, It was ‘deep 1’ 
the afternoon,’ but I had not yet learned the full meaning of town 
hours. ‘ Her Ladyship had not come down to breakfast.’ I gave the 
letter and my address to the powdered footman, and had scarce reached 
homewhen a note arrived inviting me to call thesameevening at ten. In 
a long library, lined alternately with splendidly-bound books and mir- 
rors, and with a deep window of the breadth of the room, opening upon 
Hyde Park, I found Lady Blessington alone. The picture to my eye 
as the door opened was a very lovely one :—a woman of remarkable 
beauty half buried in a fauteuil of yellow satin, reading by a magni- 
ficent lamp suspended from the centre of the arched ceiling ; sofas, 


couches, ottomans, and busts, arranged in rather a crowded sump- 
tuousness through the room; enamel tables, covered with expensive 
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and elegant trifles in every corner; and a delicate white hand re- 
lieved on the back of a book, to whic h the eye was attracted by the 
blaze of its diamond rings. As the servant mentioned my name, 
she rose and gave me her hand very cordially ; and a gentleman en- 
tering immediately after she presented me to Count D'Orsay, 
the well-known Pelham of London, and certainly the most splendid 
vecimen of aman and a well-dre mesed one that I had ever seen. 
‘boa was brought in immediately, and conversation went swimmingly 


on. Her Ladyship’s inquiries were principally about America, of 


which, from long absence, I knew very little. She was ex xtremely 
curious to know the degrees of reputation the present popular au- 
thors of England e njoy among us, particularly Bulwer, and D'Israeli, 
the author of Vivian Grey. ‘If you will come to-morrow night,’ 
she said, ‘you will see Bulwer, I am delighted he is popular in 
recon is envied and abused—for nothing, | believe, except 
for the superiority of his genius, and the brilliant literary success it 
commands; and knowing this, he chooses to assume a pride which is 
only the armour of a sensitive mind afraid of a wound. He is to his 
friends the most frank and noble creature in the world, and open, to 
boyishness with those whom he thinks understand and value him. 
He has a brother He ‘nry, who is also very clever in a different vein, 
and is just now publishing a book on the present state of France, 
Do they like the D’Israelis in America?’ I assured her Ladyship 
that the ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ by the father, and ¢ Vivian 
Grey,’ and ‘ Contarini Fleming,’ by the son, were universally known. 
‘I am pleased at that, for I liked them both. D’Israeli the elder 
came here with his son the other night. It would have delighted 
you to see the old man’s pride in him, and the son’s respect and 
affection for his father. D'Israeli the elder lives in the country, 
about twenty miles from town ; seldom comes up to London, and 
leads a life of learned leisure, each day hoarding up, and dispe nsing 
forth treasures of literature. He is courtly, yet urbane, and im- 
yresses one at once with confidence in his goodness. In his manners, 
'Isracli the younger is quite his own character of Vivian Grey ; 
full of genius and eloquenc ey with extreme good nature and a pe r- 
fect frankness of character.’ lasked if the account I had seen in 
some American paper of a literary celebration at Canandaigua, and 
the engraving of her Ladyship’s name, with some others, upon a 
rock, was not a quiz. ‘Oh, by no means. I was much amused by 
the whole affair. I have a great idea of taking a trip to America 
to see it. Then the letter, commencing, ‘most charming Countess— 
for charming you must be. since you have written the Conversations 
of Lord Byron’—Oh, it was quite delightful. I have shown it to 


every body. By the way, I receive a great many letters from Ame- 


rica, from people I never heard of, written in the most extraordinary 
style of compliment, apparently in perfectly good faith. I hardly know 
what to make of them.’ I accounted for it by the perfect seclusion in 
which great numbers of cultivated people live in our country, who 
having neither intrigue, nor fashion, nor twenty other things, to oc- 
cupy their minds as in England, depend entirely upon books, and 
consider an author who has given them pleasure as a friend 
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* America,’ I said, ‘has probably more literary enthusiasts than any 
other country in the world; and there are thousands of romantic 
minds in the interior of New England, who know perfectly every 
writer on this side the water, and hold them all in affectionate vene- 
ration, scarcely conceivable by a sophisticated European. If it were 
not for such readers, literature would be the most thankless of voca- 
tions; J, for one, would never write another line.’ ‘And do you 
think these are the people who write to me? If I could think so, I 
should be exceedingly happy. A great proportion of the people in 
England are refined down to such heartlessness; criticism, private 
and public, is so much influenced by politics, that it is reall delight. 
ful to know there is a more generous tribunal, Indeed I think many of 
our authors now are beginning to write for America. We think 
already a great deal of your praise or censure.’ I asked if her Lady- 
ship had known many Americans? ‘Not in London, but a great 
many abroad. I was with Lord Blessington in his yacht at Naples 
when the American fleet was lying there, ten or eleven years ago, 
and we were constantly on board your ships. I knew Commodore 
Creighton and Captain Deacon extremely well, and liked them par- 
ticularly. ‘They were with us frequently of an evening on board the 
yacht or the frigate, and I remember very well the bands playing al- 
ways ‘ God save the King,’ as we went up the side. Count D’Orsay 
here, who spoke very little English at that time, had a great passion 
for ‘ Yankee doodle,’ and it was always played at his request.’ The 
Count, who still speaks the language with a very slight accent, but with 
a choice of words that shows him to be a man of uncommon tact and 
elegance of mind, inquired after several of the officers, whom [ have 
not the pleasure of knowing. He seemed to remember his visits to 
the frigate with great pleasure. The conversation, after running 
upon a variety of tenis, turned very naturally upon Byron. 1 had 
frequently seen the Countess Giuccioli on the Continent, and I asked 
Lady Blessington if she knew her. ‘ Yes, very well. We were at 
Genoa when they were living there, but we never saw her. It was at 
Rome, in the year 1828, that I first knew her, having formed her 
acquaintance at Count Funchal’s, the Portuguese Ambassador.’ It 
would be impossible, of course, to make a full and fair record of a con- 
versation of some hours. I have only noted one or two topics, which I 


thought most likely to interest an American reader. During all this 


long visit, however, my eyes were very busy in se for memory a 


portrait of the celebrated and beautiful woman before me. The 
portrait of Lady Blessington in the ‘ Book of Beauty’ is not unlike 
her, but it is still an unfavorable likeness. A picture by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence hung opposite me, taken, perhaps, at the age of eighteen,* 
which is more like her, and as captivating a representation of a just 
matured woman, full of loveliness and love, the kind of creature 
with whose divine sweetness the gazer’s heart aches, as ever was 
drawn in the painter’s most inspired hour. The original is no longer 


dans sa premiére jeunesse, Still she looks something on the sunny 
side of thirty. Her person is full, but preserves all the fineness of 
d twenty when the portrait was 


* Willis is mistaken, she was eight an 
painted. 
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an admirable shape; her foot is not pressed in a satin slipper, for 
which a Cinderella might long be looked for in vain; and her com- 
plexion (an unusually fair skin, with very dark hair and eyebrows,) 
is of even agirlish delicacy and freshness. Her dress of blue satin 
(if I am describing her like a milliner, it is because I have here and 
there a reader in my eye who will be amused by it,) was cut low, and 
folded across her bosom in, a way to show to advantage the round 
and sculpture-like curve and whiteness of a pair of exquisite shoul- 
ders, while her hair, dressed close to her head, and parted simply on 
her forehead with a rich fermier of turquoise, enveloped in clear 
outline, a head with which it would be difficult to find a fault. Her 
features are regular, and her mouth, the most expressive of them, 
has a ripe fulness and freedom of play, peculiar to the Irish physiog- 
nomy, and expressive of the most unsuspicious good-humour. Add 
to all this a voice merry and sad by turns, but always, musical, and 
manners of the most unpretending elegance, yet even more remark- 
able for their winning kindness, and you have the prominent traits 
of one of the most lovely and fascinating women I have ever seen. 
Remembering her talents and her rank, and the unenvying admira- 
tion she receives from the world of fashion and genius, it would be 
difficult to reconcile her lot to the ‘doctrine of compensation,’ ” 


Such was her style of indoor-life, and though no longer 
young, her appearance and grace fully justified the truth of 
that thought of Euripides, upon beauty in those who have 
passed beyond the period of middle age, “In the fairest bodies, 
not only the spring is lovely, but also the autumn.” 

We have given Willis’s account of Lady Blessington’s 
home life; of her outdoor appearance, we subjoin the follow- 
ing, from the pen of one who knew her and her intimates well. 
The scene is the Ring, in Hyde-park, and the writer of the 
sketch is supposed to be lounging m the crush of men, who 
are gazing at the brilliant equipages, and the people, passing, 
and gives one a very perfect idea of that spot, where the fairies 
of London life dance the hays of fashion :— 

“Observe that green chariot just making the turn of the un- 
broken line of equipages. Though it is now advancing towards us, 
with at least a dozen carriages between, it is to be distinguished 
from the throng by the elevation of its driver and footman above the 
ordinary level of the line. As it comes nearer, we can observe the 
particular points which give it that perfectly distingue appearance 
which it bears above all others in the throng. They consist of the 
white wheels, lightly picked out with green and crimson; the high- 
stepping action, blood-like shape, and brilliant manége, of its dark 
bay horses ; the perfect style of its driver; the height (six feet two) 
of its slim, spider-limbed, powdered footman, perked up, at least, 
three feet above the roof of the carriage, and oceupying his emi- 
nence with that peculiar air of accidental superiority, half pefet- 
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maitre, half plough-boy, which we take to be the ideal of footman- 
perfection ; and, finally, the exceedingly light, airy, and (if we 
may so speak) the intellectual character of the whole set-out. The 
arms and supporters blazoned on the centre panels, and the small 
coronet beneath the window, indicate the nobility of station; and 
if ever the nobility of nature was blazoned on the ‘complement ex- 
tern’ of humanity, it is on the lovely face within—lovely as ever, 
though it has been loveliest among the lovely for a longer time than 
we dare call to our own recollection, much less to that of the fair 
being before us. If the Countess of Blessington (for it is she whom 
we are asking the reader to admire, howbeit at second-hand, and 
through the doubly refracting medium of plate-glass and a blonde 
veil,) is not now so radiant with the bloom of mere youth, as when 
she first put to shame Sir Thomas Lawrence's chef-d’evre, in the 
form of her own portrait, what she has lost in the graces of mere 
complexion she has more than gained in those of intellectual 
expression. Nor can the observer have a better opportunity than 
the present of admiring that expression ; unless, indeed, he is for- 
tunate enough to be admitted to that intellectual converse in which 
its owner shines beyond any other females of the day, and with an 
earnestness, a simplicity, and an abandon, as rare in such cases as 
they are delightful. The lady her companion is the Countess de 
St. Marsault, her sister, whose finely-cut features and perfectly oval 
face bear a striking resemblance to those of Lady Blessington with- 
out being at all like them. But, see! what is this vision of the age 
of chivalry, that comes careering towards us, on horseback, in the 
form of a stately cavalier, than whom nothing has been witnessed in 
modern times, more noble in air and bearing, more splendid in per- 
son, more distingué in dress, more consummate in equestrian skill, 
more radiant in intellectual expression, and altogether more worthy 
and fitting to represent one of those knights of the olden time, who 
warred for truth and beauty, beneath the banner of Coeur de Lion. 
It is Count D’Orsay, son-in-law of the late Lord Blessington, and 
brother to the beautiful Duchess de Guiche. Those who have the 
pleasure of being personally intimate with this accomplished 
foreigner, will confirm our testimony, that no man has ever been 
more popular in the upper circles, or has better deserved to be so. 
His inexhaustible good spirits and good-nature, his lively wit, his 
generous disposition, and his varied acquirements, make him the 
favorite companion of his own sex: while his unrivalled personal 
pretensions render him, to say the least, ‘the observed of all ob. 
servers’ of the other sex. Indeed since the loss of poor William 
Locke there has been no body to even dispute the palm of female ad- 
miration with Count D’Orsay. It is, perhaps, worth while to remark 
here, in passing, that Lady Blessington’s taste in dress, and in equi- 
page, was not only essentially correct, but in advance of her time ; 
in proof of which it may be stated that, though the most consp- 
cuous results of that taste stood alone for years after they were first 
introduced, they at last became the universal fashions of the day. 
Lady Blessington was the first to introduce the beautifully simple 
fashion of wearing the hair in bands, but was not imitated in it till 
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she had persevered for at least seven years; and it was the same 
with the white wheels, and peculiar style of picking out of her equi- 
pages ; both features being universally adopted some ten or a dozen 
years after Lady Blessington had introduced and persevered in them.” 


It may seem strange, that Lady Blessington’s jointure of 
£2,500 a year, and chi irged upon an Irish “property, should 
enable her to continue, for nearly twenty years, this elegant 
style of living; but it must be remembered, that her pen was, 
during all this time, actively employed. <A titled name is 
always anxiously sought for by the publisher who starts a 
periodic: al work, me: int for the ‘drawing-room table, and when 
Thackeray makes good Mrs. Bungay delighted with the works 
of the Honorable Perey Popjoy, whilst she scarcely notices those 
of poor Pendennis and Warrington, the author was not in- 
venting for the purpose of being s satirical, he was merely 
writing the truth, and Mrs. Bungay is but the type of many a 
fashionable publishe r, who sends into the world the effete pro- 
ductions of titled authorlings, and for the gain of a few shul- 
lings, thus takes to multiplying mediocrity. 

The period at which Lady Blessington returned to London, 
was that in which the rage for Annuals, Keepsakes, Books of 
Beauty, and Drawing-room Scrap- books, was at its height. 
All the colors of the rainbow were employed i in binding all the 
deep and deeper shades of inanity and stupidity, brightened 
only by the gleams of genius which played around the portions 
contributed by the editors, and by a few chosen writers. 

Lady Blessington conducted, for many years, the well-known 
Book of Beauty ; she also conducted several other Annuals, 
at various pe riods, but her own works are those upon which 
her reputation as an authoress must be founded. 

She wrote much, and well, and successfully. Her first book 
was, as already stated, The Magic Lantern; her second was 
entitled Sketches and Fr agments, from the sale of which the 
publishers paid, by her directions, £30 to the Irish Society. 
Then followed A ‘Tour in the Netherlands, A Tour in the 
Isle of Wight, The Idler in Italy. This last work is pecu- 
liarly suitable to the present period, as it contains a great deal 
of interesting matter regarding the Bonaparte family, and in 
particular, as connected with Louis and Hortense, and their 
son, (that is, if he can be really considered the son of Louis,) 
the present ruler of the French. Then followed The Idler 
in France, The Lottery of Life, Strathern, Conversations 
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With Lord Byron, Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre, Mar- 
maduke Herbert, The Governess, The Repealers, or Grace 
Cassidy, The Victims of Society, Confessions of an Elderly 
Gentleman, Confessions of an Elderly Lady, The Belle of a 
Season; and in The Lady’s Newspaper, for the year 1848, 
appeared a very interesting story, Country Quarters, which 
has been since published as a three-volume novel. 

She wrote various contributions for magazines and annuals, 
and was one of the greatest favorites of the circulating library. 
She is not so masculine in her conceptions as Mrs. Trollope ; 
she is not so clinquant as Mrs. Gore ;_ she is not so flashy, or 
so bizarre, as Lady Charlotte Bury ; nor is she a monstrosity of 
genius, a mental hermaphrodite, such as the authoress of 
Jane Eyre and Shirley. Wer women are real women, such 
as one may meet with in life, and may love or dislike. 
ler men are real men, precisely such as you meet in Bond- 
street or Merrion-square, in Yorkshire or in Tipperary ; but, 
over all, there is awomanly charm, a depth of sentiment, of 
thought, and of feeling. Nobody is sublimatedly, or preter- 
naturally good ; nor is there anybody demoniacally or hellishly 
wicked. 

There are in the Governess, and in Country Quarters, sketches 
of life worthy of Dickens or of Thackeray, of Bamm or of Lover. 
She has painted in Country Quarters, and in The Repealers, 
scenes of Lrish life, such as only the [rish born can depict, unex- 
ageerated in feeling, and correct in idiom and in brogue. 

Successful as Lady Blessington’s career in authorship was, 
it is as a conversationalist, and as a femme desprit that her 
chief merit was acknowledged; and however brilliant or 
charming her recollections of Lord Byron appear, they 
afford no adequate means of judging the effect which her 
account of those conversations produced, when given with her 
own lips to a chosen circle of friends. It was then that all 
her Irish temperament shone out, her kindness of heart, and 
goodness of disposition appearing in every word, and proving 
that there was no occasion for the apology which she some- 
tines made—“ I am, perhaps, a Zee¢/e spoilt, but that is not 
to be wondered at, considering the fuss people make about 
me.” 

The best specimen of her general cast of thought is that 
furnished by her little book entitled, Desultory Thoughts and 
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Reflections. It is in the style of Rochefoucault’s Maxims ; 

and although after him, all such productions must be some- 
what réchauffve, yet, when we remember that nearly a century 
and three quarters ago, La Bruyére said, “ We are come too 
late, by several thousand years, to say anything new upon mo- 
rality. The finest and most beautiful thoughts concerning 
manners, have been carried away before our times, and nothing 
is left for us but to glean after the ancients, and the most 
ingenious of the moderns ;” we must still acknowledge, that, in 
these thoughts there is much beautiful womanly feeling, com- 
bined, which is not alw ays the case, with a considerable share 


of good common sense.— 


“FEMALE EDUCATION. The whole system of female educa- 
tion tends more to instruct women to allure than to repel; yet how 
infinitely more essential is the latter art! As rationally might the 
military disciplinarian limit his tuition to the mode ‘of assault, 
leaving his soldiery in entire ignorance of the tactics of defence. 


FLOWERS. 
Flowers are the bright remembrances of youth ; 
They waft back, w ith their bland and odorous breath 
The joyous hours that only young life knows, 
Ere we have learned that this fair earth hides graves. 
They bring the cheek that’s mouldering in the dust 
Again before us, tinged with health’s own rose, 
They bring the voices we shall hear no more, 
Whose tones were sweetest music to our ears : 
They bring the hopes that faded one by one, 
Till nought was left to light our path’ but faith, 
That we, too, like the flowers, should spring to life, 
But not, like them, again e’er fade or die. 


SOCIETY. Be prosperous and happy, never require our services, 
and we will remain your friends. This is not what society says, 
but it is the principle on which it acts. 

RESIGNATION. Resignation is sometimes mistaken for happi- 
ness, though never found until its death. 

LOVE MATCHES. Love matches are formed by people who pay 
for a month of honey with a life of vinegar. 

WOMEN. Women should not paint love, until they have ceased 
to inspire it. 

POLITENESS. A substitute for goodness of heart. 

LOVE. Love in France is a comedy ; in England a tragedy; in 
Italy an opera seria; in Germany a melodrama. 


MEN AND WOMEN. A woman's head is always influenced by 
her heart ; but a man’s heart is generally influenced by his head. 
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THE POETRY OF LIFE. The poetry of our lives is, like our 
religion, kept apart from our every-day thoughts; neither influ- 
ence us as they ought. We should be wiser and ha pier if, instead 
of secluding them In some secret shrine in our parts, we suf. 
fered their humanising qualities to temper our habitual words 
and actions. 

FRIENDS. Friends are the thermometers by which we may 
judge the temperature of our fortunes. 

COURAGE, Courage defends the honour of man; modesty 


guards that of woman. 
ADMIRATION. Those who are formed to win general admira.. 
tion, are seldom calculated to bestow individual happiness. 


AMUSING MEN. We never respect those who amuse us, how- 
ever we may smile at their comic powers. A considerable dis- 
tinction exists between the amusing and entertaining man: we 
laugh with one, but reflect with the other. 


SCEPTICS. Sceptics, like dolphins, change when dying. 

SCANDAL. Scandal is the offspring of envy and malice, nursed 
by society, and cultivated by disappointment. 

SUPERSTITION. Superstition is but the fear of belief; religion 
is the confidence. 

PITY. All that we bestow in pity to the unfortunate, we take 
away in respect; hence, he that would be respected must never 
allow himself to become an object of pity. 

THE FUTURE. A consolation for those who have no other. 

MOURNERS. They only truly mourn the dead, who endeavour 
so to live as to insure a reunion with them in heaven. 

COSMETICS. There is no cosmetic for beauty like happiness. 

WOMEN. Young women ought, like angels, to pardon the faults 
they cannot comprehend ; and old women, like saints, should 
compassionate, because they have endured temptations, and expe- 
rienced the difficulty of resisting them. 

BORES. People who talk of themselves, when you are thinking 
only of yourself, 

Byron presents Moore with the memoirs of his life. A. D. 1823.° 


The ancients were famed for their friendship we're told 
Witness Damon and Pythias, and others of old ; 

But, Byron, twas thine friendship’s power to extend, 
Who surrendered your life for the sake of a friend, 


The charming Mary has no mind, they say ; 
I prove she has—it changes every day.” 


Lady Blessington’s style of living was expensive, and her 
property being Trish, the famine and potato blight affected her 


. See InIsH QUARTERLY Review, Vol. I. p. 423. 
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income very materially. In the years 1847, and 1848, she 
was much embarrassed, and early in the latter year, she re- 
solved to sell her house and furniture, and remove to Paris, 
where she could live more economically, in a style that better 
suited her reduced means, and which would not entail so con- 
siderable a stress upon her mental resources, She accordingly 
advertised her house and furniture, and pictures, reserving very 
little indeed for herself, and in the early part of the year 1849, 
all were sold. 

Most of the articles brought considerable prices, the pictures 
in particular, produced large sums. [ler own portrait, that 
of which Byron wrote— 


“Were I now as I was, I had sung 
What Lawrence has painted so well,” 


and which, as we know, cost originally eighty pounds, was pur- 
chased for 420 guineas, by the present Marquis of Hertford, 
who, upon being declared the purchaser, cut it from the frame, 
sending it to Hertford Tlouse at once, lest by any mischance 
it should be injured. A portrait, by Lawrence, of Mrs. Inchbald, 
was sold to Mr. Birch of Ripton, for £48 Os. 6d. Count 
1)’Orsay’s portrait of the late Duke of Wellington, was bought 
by Lord Normanton for 180 guineas, and Landseer’s portrait 
of a spanicl brought £150 10s. His sketch of Miss Power, 
sold for £57 10s,—and engravings after his pictures, chiefly 
presentation proofs, produced prices more than double those for 
which they sell at the shops. For these latter subjects there 
was a most ardent competition, and one which we know was 
gratifying to Lady Blessington, as they were in all instances 
bought to be kept as remembrances of brilliant hours of past- 
by happiness. 

The portraits of Lady Blessington by Chalon, D’Orsay, 
and others, were not sold. 

The party who left London, consisted of Lady Bles- 
sington, Count D’Orsay, and Lady Blessington’s mieces, the 
Miss Powers, the daughters of her brother Robert, whom 
she had educated, Count D’Orsay, who had been her intimate 
from choice in England, was now the only man, nearer to 
London than the antipodes, on whose friendship and protection 
she possessed the claim of kindred however remote. In her 
prosperity, her house had been open to him ; at her husband’s 
death it had continued so, and in the hours of her declining 
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fortune, and of his poverty, for that infliction which straitened 
her, ruined him, D’Orsay continued still her firm and loyal 
friend. 

Count D’Orsay was born at Paris in the year 1798; from 
his father he inherited, as we have stated, little more than a 
name ; his sister, by her marriage with the Due de Grammont 
had, to her own name, added another which recalls all the glo- 
ries, all the shames, every virtue, and every vice, of the Fronde, 
and of the wild court of Charles the Second. The Count had 
been in England before his meeting with the Blessingtons at 
Valence, in the year 1822. At the period of his visit the 
world of fashion was ruled by O’Connell’s * bloated buffoon,” 
Lord Alvanley, and by George Brummel; but young as he was, 
the taste and elegance, combined with the beauty of the young 
Frenchman, quickly raised him to a position in the ranks of 
dandyism, as high, if not higher, than that occupied by his 
older rivals. He was not a mere dandy, he was a fom 
mechanic, he was an artist of no mean order, and his busts 
and statues were considered, by those fully competent to judge, 
equal to the productions of able professional artists. During 
his first visit to England, he had kept a journal of all he saw, 
heard, and thought, and when he was introduced to Lord 
Byron at Genoa, in the year 1823, as the journal contained 
much that could not fail to interest the Poet, the book was 
lent to him, and he thus gives his opinon of it in a letter 


addressed to Lord Blessington. 
“ April 5th, 1823, 


“ My dear Lord, 


“How is your gout? or rather how are you? T return 
the Count D'Orsay’s journal, which is a very extraordinary pro- 
duction, and of a most melancholy truth in all that regards high life 
in England. I know, or knew personally, most of the peeoeoemee 
and societies which he describes ; and after reading his remarks, 
have the sensation fresh upon me as if I had seen them yesterday, 
I would, however, plead in Dohalf of some few exceptions, which I 
will mention by and bye, The most singular thing is how he should 
have penetrated not the facts but the mystery of the English ennui, 


at two and twenty. I was about the same age when I made the same 
discovery, in almost precisely the same circles—for there is scarcely 
a person whom I aid not see nightly or daily, and was pomearaees 
more or less intimately with most of them— but I never cou d have 
discovered it so well, Zl faut étre Francais to effect this. But he 


ought also to have been in the country during the hunting season, 
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with ‘a select party of distingushed guests,’ as the papers term it. 
He ought to have seen the gentlemen after dinner (on the hunting 
days), and the soirée ensuing thereupon—and the women looking as 
if they had hunted, or rather been hunted ; and I could have wished 
that he had been at a dinner in town, which I recollect at Lord 
Cowper’s—small, but select, and composed of the most amusing 
people. The dessert was hardly on the table, when out of twelve, 
I counted five asleep ; of that five, there were Tierney Lord * * , and 
Lord eerie forget the other two, but they were either wits or 
orators—perhaps poets. My residence in the Bast and in Italy, has 
made me somewhat indulgent of the siesta ;—but then they set 
regularly about it in the warm countries, and perform it in solitude 
(or at most in a téte-a-téte with a proper companion), and retire 
generally to their rooms to get out of the sun’s way for an hour or 
two. Altogether your friend’s Journal is a very formidable produc- 
tion. Alas! our P batt beloved countrymen have only discovered 
that they, are tired, and not that they are tiresome ; and I suspect 
that the communication of the latter unpleasant verity will not be 
better received than truths usually are. [ have read the whole with 
great attention and instruction—I am too good a patriot to say 
fleasure—at least I won't say so, whatever I may think. I showed 
it (1 hope no breach of confidence) to a young Italian lady of rank, 
tres instruite also ; and who passes or passed, for being one of the 
most celebrated belles in the district of Italy where her family and 
connexions resided in less troublesome times as to politics (which is 
not Genoa by the way), and she was delighted with it, and says that 
she has derived a better notion of English society from it, than from 
all Madame de Stael’s metaphysical disputations on the same subject, 
in her work on the Revelation. I beg that you will thank the 
young philosopher, and make my compliments to Lady B. and her 
sister, 


Believe me, your very ebliged and faithful 


N. B. 


P.S.—Tell Count D’Orsay that some of the naines are not quite 
intelligible, especially of the Clubs. He speaks of Watts—perhaps 
he is right, but in my time Wattier’s was the Dandy Club, of which 
(though no dandy) { was a member, at the time too of its greatest 
slory, when Brummel and Mildmay, Alvanley and Pierrepoint, gave 
the Dandv Balls: and we (the Club, that 1s,) got up the famous 
masquerade at Burlington House and Garden for Wellington. He 
does not speak of the Alfred, which was the most recherche and most 
tiresome of any, as I know, by being a member of that too.” 


On the 9th April, 1823, he writes :— 


“T salute Miladi, Mademoiselle Mamma, and the illustrious Che- 
valier Count D'Orsay ; who, 1 hope will continue his history of ‘his 
own times.” There are some strange coincidences between a part 
of his remarks and a certain work pr ae now in MS. in England, 
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(I do not mean the hermetically sealed Memoirs, but a continuation 
of certain cantos of a certain poem, ) especially in what a man may 
do in London with impunity while he is @ la mode,* which I think it 
well to state, that he may not suspect me of taking advantage of his 
confidence. The observations are very general.,”’ 3 


We have heard that Count D’Orsay followed the hint 
here offered, and continued the diary to a very recent period, 
He could scarcely neglect the advice given ‘3 Byron, and 
urged upon him in the following letter :— 


« April 22, 1823, 

“ My Dear Count D’Orsay (if you will permit me to address you 
so familiarly), you should be content with writing in your own fae. 
guage, like Grammont, and succeeding in London as nobody has suc- 
cee 
tonio Hamilton, without deviating into our barbarous language,— 
which you understand and write, however, much better than it 
deserves. ‘ My eg irae as you are pleased to term it, was very 
sincere, but perhaps not very impartial; for, though I love my 
country, I do not love my countrymen—at least, such as they now 
are. And besides the seduction of talent and wit in your work, I 
fear that to me there was the attraction of vengeance. I have seen 
and felt much of what you have described so well. I have known 
the persons and the reunions so described,—(many of them, that is 
to say,) and the portraits are so like, that I cannot but admire the 
painter no less than his performance. But I am sorry for you; for 
if you are so well acquainted with life at your age, what will become 
of you when the illusion is still more dissipated? But never mind, 
en avant !—live while you can ; and that you may have the full enjoy- 
ment of the many advantages of youth, talent, and figure which you 
possess, is the wish of an—Englishman,—I suppose, but it is no trea- 
son; for my mother was Scotch, and my name and my family are 
both Norman ; and as for myself, I am of no country. As for my 
‘Works,’ which you are pleased to mention, let them go to the 
devil, from whence (if you believe many persons) they came. I have 
the honor to be your obliged, &e, &e,” 


That Lady Blessington should feel happy in the society of 
such a man as this, cannot at all surprise us. He was her 
favorite, as he was the favorite of all who knew him, and 
amongst the guests at Gore House apparently most at- 
tached to the Count, was Prince Louis Napoleon. That the 
President could allow his friend to want, and could forget the 
intimacy of the Prince, we penal discover, 

When Lady Blessington arrived in Paris, she resided for 
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some days at an hotel, where she was visited by several old 
friends. The De Grammonts, and her sister, the Countess de 
St. Marsault, were of course fully as attentive as ever, and 
with these old names* to back her own pretensions, she could 
not find herself lonely, did she seek society, in a capital even 
less gay, and more exclusive, than Paris. 

Paris, however, is not a city where one constituted as Lady 
Blessington was, could be so hi appy as in London. Women 
make up the soul of French society, and for the company of 
her own sex, she felt no very ardent longing. In fact, women 
did not care for her, and, as she very truly observes in her 
Desultory Thoughts, “Those women who are most loved by 
their own sex, are precisely such as are least sought by the 
other.” The President was just attentive enough to show 
that he had not forgotten Gore House, but knowing D’Orsay’s 
actual poverty, and possessing, as he did by his high office, 
the power to place him in a position where his talents could 
be usefully employed, he suffered him to linger on, a needy 
desponding man. Lady Blessington, whilst “staying at the 
hotel, had hired a very pretty house in the Rue de Cirque, 
which she at once commenced to furnish. In the latter part 
of the month of May, finding the hotel very noisy, and very 
hot, she removed to her new home on the third of June, before 
it was quite prepared for her reception. Her health had been, 
for weeks, very much broken; she complained of frequent pal 
pitations of the heart ; ; grief and mortified pride had conspired 
to render her condition deplorable, and all that medicine could 
afford, to alleviate her distress of mind and body, .was coun- 
teracted by the folly with which she persisted in carrying out 
the homeopathic system, and she thus, like Malibran, fell a 
victim to her trust in a science pushed beyond its proper limit. 
She looked pale, thin, and care-worn, but was still willing to 
enjoy society, and upon the third of June, the day upon which 
she took Slerpaee: of her house, she dined with the Duchesse 





*The St. Marsaults are an old family. Chateaubriand in his Memoirs, 
writes :—‘‘Accordingly, one fine morning, I set out to perform my pen- 
ance, attired as a debutant, in a grey coat, red breeches and waistcoat, 
top boots, and a little French hat, decorated with gold lace. When we 
reached Versailles, we found three other debutans besides myself, the 
two Messieurs de Saint Marsault and the Comte d’Houteville. The Duc 
de Coigny gave us a few instructions. He bade us avoid trying to be in 
at the death, as the king was always greatly displeased if any body at- 
tempted to pass between him and the animal.”’ This was the royal hunt 
to which only the highest families were invited. 
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de Grammont, and returning home, retired to rest in as 
good health as she had lately enjoyed; early the following 
morning, she rang her bell for assistance, the servants and 
her inmates gathered around her bed, medical assistance was 
at once summoned, but in vain, and on the fourth day of June, 
1849, Marguerite Countess of Blessington died, calmly and 
painlessly, in the sixtieth year of her age. Her death was 
caused by *Popiexy, induced by a long concealed disease of 
the heart, all the worst symptoms of which had been increased 
by her recent troubles. Her remains were at first placed in 
the Church of the Madeleine, and thence, after some days, 
were removed to Chambourcy. 

When the tourist, twenty years ago, wished to reach 
Paris from Rouen, and was anxious to avoid the long road by 
Meulan, he took, on arriving at Nantes, the route known as 
Le Chemin de Quarante Sous, and passing by the banks of 
the Seine, by the old town of Poissy, and by the forests of 
Saint Germain and of Marley, arrived at the little village of 
Chambourcy, a quiet, sleepy, country place, belonging to the 
De Grammont family, and situated close upon the edge of 
Marley forest. ‘l'o this spot Lady Blessington’s remains were 
borne, and placed in a tomb designed by Count D’Orsay. Of 
the monument, the following beautiful and accurately writ- 
ten description, was given by the late lamented Mrs, Romer :— 


« A tomb was constructed for her, far from the crowded cemeteries 
of the capital, in a spot which she herself would have selected, could 
her wishes have been consulted. On the confines of the quiet village 
of Chambourcy, a league beyond St. Germain-en-Laye, a green emi- 
nence crowned with luxuriant chesnut-trees, divides the village 
church-yard from the grounds of the Duke de Grammont. On that 
breezy height, overlooking the magnificent plain that stretches 
between St. Germain and Paris, a mausoleum has been erected 
worthy of containing the mortal remains of her whom genius and 
talent had delighted to honour— 


‘Whom Lawrence painted, and whom Byron sung !’ 


A pyramid composed of large blocks of white stone, and similar 
in form to the ancient monuments of Egypt, rises from a platform 
of solid black granite, which has been completely isolated from the 
surrounding surface by a deep dry moat, whose a. slopes 
are clothed with softest greenest turf. A bronze railing encloses 
the whole, within which has been planted a broad belt of beautiful 
evergreens and flowering shrubs ; and beyond these the lofty chestnut 
trees ‘ wave in tender gloom,’ and form a leafy canopy to shelter 
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that lonely tomb from the winds of heaven. Solid, simple, and severe, 
it combines eve ry requisite in harmony with its solemn destination ; 
no meretricious ornaments, no false sentiment, mar the purity of its 
design. The genius which devised it has succeeded in che ating the 
tomb of its horrors, without depriving it of its imposing gravity. 
The simple portal is surmounted by a plain massive cross of stone, 
and a door, secured by an open work of bronze, leads into a sepul- 
chral chamber, the key of which has been confided to me. All 
within breathes the holy calm of eternal repose ; no gloom, no moul- 
dering damp, nothing to recall the dreadful images of decay, An 
atmosphere of peace appears to pervade the place, and I could almost 
fancy nat a a voice from the ret whispered, in the words of Dante's 
Beatrice : 
‘Io sono in pace ’ 


The light of the sun, streaming through a glazed aperture above 
the door, fell like a ray of heavenly hope upon the symbol of man’s 
redemption—a beautiful copy, in bronze, of Michael Angelo’s cruci- 
fied Saviour—which is affixed to the wall facing the entrance. A sim- 
ple stone sarcophagus is placed on either side of the chamber, each 
one surmounted by two white marble tablets, encrusted in the sloping 
walls. That to the left encloses the coffin of Lady Blessington. 
that to the right is still untenanted ; long may it remain so! The 
affection she most valued, the genius and talent she most admired, 
have contributed to do honour to the me mory of that gifted woman. 
Her sepulchre is the creation of Alfred D’Orsay, her epitaphs are 
the composition of Barry Cornwall and W alter Savage Landor. 
Her \ast resting-place will not be neglected! The eye of faithful 
affection watches over it as vigilantly as though the dust that slee ‘ps 
within, were conscious of his care. But lately a sentiment of exqui- 
site tenderness suggested the addition of its most touc hing and 
appropriate embellishment. A gentleman in the county Tipperary* 
had been commissioned to send over to Chambourcy a root of ivy 
from Lady Blessington’s birth-place to plant near her grave. He 
succeeded in obti ining an off-shoot from the ah ut stem that grows 
over the house in which she was born, It has been transplanted to 
the foot of the railing that surrounds her monument—it has taken 
root and spre: ad—and thus the same ivy that sheltered her cradle will 
overshadow her tomb! Upon the two tablets placed over her tomb, 
are inscribed the following tributary lines :— 

‘In memory of Marguerite, Countess of Ble ‘ssington, who died on 
the 4th June, 1849. 

In her life-time she was loved and admired for her many graceful 
writings, her gentle manners, her kind and generous heart. Men, 
famous for art and science, in distant lands sought her friendship; 
and the historians and scholars, the poets, and wits, and painters, 
of her own country, found an unfailing welcome in her ever hospita- 
ble home. She gave cheerfully, to all who were in need, help, and 
sympathy, and useful counsel; and she died lamented by many 

* R. Bernal Osborne, Esq. M.P. The scot will remenshaer that 
she carried flowers with her when, a child, she left Knockbrit for ever. 
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friends, They who loved her best in life, and now lament her most, 
have reared this tributary marble over the place of her rest. 


Barry Cornwatt.” 
‘Infra sepultum est 
Id omne quod sepeliri potest, 
Mulieris quondam pulcherrime. 
Ingenium suum summo studio coluit, 
Aliorum pari adjuvit. 
Benefacta sua celare novit, ingenium non ita, 
Erga omnes erat larga bonitate, 
Peregrinis eleganter hospitalis. 
Venit Lutetiam Parisiorum Aprili mense, 
Quarto Junii die supremum suum obiit. 
Watrer Savace Lanpor.” 
Count D’Orsay did not long survive his old friend. After 
her death he resided at Paris, in the Rue Ville l’Evéque, and 
hoped on against hope, and waited for the assistance he ex- 
pected from the President. Lis health declined, his chest be- 
came painfully affected, and the seeds of death were thoroughly 
and throughly sown. ‘Then came the coup d’éat of which 
D’Orsay was an opponent; the friendship of the President 
grew cool, and the man who was a traitor to his country and 
to it’s constitution, became a tyrant to those who despised his 
scoundrelism.* D’Orsay lived alone, shut out from the world 
in his roof-lighted studio, sick at heart, broken in health, beg- 
gared in pocket. Here, however, he made many friends ; 
authors, poets, painters, came around him. Pierre Dupont 
sang his praises, and George Sand, was not the George Sand 
of her books to him, but with her own deep, loving heart, and 
with her admiration of all that is noble and good, she came to 
him as a friend, as a woman, as the Aurora Dudevant of 
twenty years ago. At length, through the pressing and 
urgent appeals of friends, he was appointed Director of Fine 
Arts. he nomination came too late, and on the third of 
June, 1852, he wrote to a friend that he was dispirited and 
sick, he grew rapidly and fatally worse, and died at his re- 
sidence in Paris, on the fourth day of August, 1852, aged 


fifty-three years. 








* This blood-stained oath-breaker has the audacity to talk of Charle- 
magne, and to dub himself ‘‘ Protector of Holy Places.” Is there no 
Rabelais or Pascal now in France? Has its genius become stunted ? 
Has it dwindled into Montalembert ? Are Bossuct and Huet represen- 
ted by Abbé Gaume, and Cardinal Gousset? Is Le Ver Rongeur des 
Sociétés Modernes ; ou Le Paganisme dans I’ Education, to guide the 
education of youth, despite the teachings of Innocent XL. and of St. 
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His body was borne to Chambourcy—the sarcophagus in 
which the remains of Lady Blessington had been laid,”was 
placed at one side of the monument; at the period of her inter- 
ment, a second sarcophagus had been observed, that day it was 
empty—within it now there moulders all that is earthly of 
Alfred Count D’Orsay. He and Lady Blessington had been 

reared Roman Catholics, but, like Pope and Moore, they 
thought little of its observances. How ever, in D’Orsay’s last 
hours he was attended, at his own request, by a clergyman 
of his church, and by his bed, in his bitter, most bitter agony, 
were the Archbishop of Paris, the Abbé Daguerry, and the 
Abbé Penon. 

The world has not suffered the memory of the two dead 
friends to rest. As slander, and as calumny were their lot in 
life, the grave was no refuge for them, they found no sanctuary 
in its dark shadow from, as Wordsworth hymns it, and as we 
repeat—that 

“fingering slave, 
_ that would peep and botanize 
aa his mother’s grave ! 

Wrapt closely in thy sensual fleece, 
O turn aside,—and take, I pray, 
That he below may rest in peace, 
Thy pin-point of a soul away.” 

Both our old friends are gone, together in life, not sepa- 
rate in death, they rest side by side—genius—beauty —birth. 
Kind hearts and firm friendships had been theirs through life, 
and pleasant days, and glorious evening gatherings, had cheered 
them in all the happy noontide of their brilliant existence. 

As we write now, those evenings, gone for ever, come back 
once more in fancy, and that room in Gore-House is 
again before us. Lady Blessington is there, looking, aye and 
feeling too, that 

* All worldly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses.” 

We can recall the pleasant laughter, and the sweet, low hum 
of voices steals upon the summer air; there come around 
us Moore, and Bulwer, and Disraeli, as he was years ago, 
before he had ratted for a place, and eaten dirt, and sold his 
ewn consistency, and forgotten Bentinck’s friendship, that he 
might batten and grovel in the Chancellorship of the Exche- 
quer, and proved, that though the waters of Baptism may wash 
out the stain of J udaism, nothing can ever cleanse the blood 
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from the taint of Judas. Henry Bulwer enters too; all lisp and 
affectation, and cleverness ; and poor Haynes Bailey, and Isaac 
Disraeli, and Patmore, and Landseer, and Lover, and Richard 
Sheil, and the Countess de St. Marsault, then in England, and 
looking lovely and graceful as when, gazing from J/ Paradiso 
Byron sat smiling by her side—all are around us—but, alas, it is 
only the dream of a shadow, the best, the brightest, the most 
loved are gone, and as we recall old kindnesses extended 
to us, which can never, never in this world, be repaid, we sigh 
with poor George Morris— 


“Oh! many a lad I liked is dead, 
And many a lass grown old ; 

And, as the lesson strikes my head, 
My weary heart grows cold.” 





ART. IV.—MR. WORSAAE ON THE DANES AND 
NORWEGIANS IN IRELAND. 


An account of the Danes and Norwegians in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. By J. J. A. Worsaae, for I’. S. A., London, 
a royal commissioner for the preservation of the national 
monuments of Denmark ; Author of Primeval Antiquities 
of Denmark, &c. &c. London: John Murray, 1852. 


Tuts volume contains the result of a tour of twelve months in 
1846-7, undertaken by the author as a royal commissioner, 
appointed by Frederick VII. king of Denmark, president of 
the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, to inquire respect- 
ing the monuments and memorials of the Danes and Norwe- 
gians still extant in Great Britain and Ireland. very student 
of history knows that from the close of the eighth century, 
England, Scotland and Ireland were harassed by the conti- 
nuous incursions of piratical Heathen tribes from the north of 
Europe, styled Northmen, Norsemen, or Danes. ‘The chroni- 
cles of the middle ages concur in representing these invaders 
as blood-thirsty barbarians ; but as such histories were reat 
compiled by ecclesiastics, whom the Northmen pursued wit 

murderous enmity, originating from the bloody massacre per- 
petrated on their Saxon ancestors by the Christian Charlemagne, 
in his fruitless attempt to force them to renounce their belief 
in Odin, it has been argued, that religious prejudices iuduced 
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the monks to depict their Heathen oppressors in too unfavor- 
able colors. The first hostile incursion of the Scandinavians upon 
Ireland was made in the year 795, when they burned and plun- 
dered the isle of Rachrann, or Rathlin. Our readers have been 
already informed that there is extant in manuscript, written in 
the Gaelic language, an exceedingly valuable history of the 
wars between the Imsh and the Danes,* which is nearly con- 
temporary with the events it chronicles ; and until it has been 
published we must rest contented with the information on this 
era derivable from the works already accessible. 

From the close of the eighth century, the Northmen con- 
tinuously maintained their descents upon Ireland, where they 
encountered a fierce and stubborn resistance, both by sea 
and land, and while in France and England they reigned 
paramount, exacting heavy tnbutes at the gates of Paris, 
and inflicting the severest cruelties on the imbecile Anglo- 
Saxons, they were in Lreland obliged to succumb to the native 
princes, who permitted them to settle i in the maritime towns, 
on condition of acknowledging their supremacy, paying a sti- 
pulated tribute, and supporting them in contests with hos- 
tile tribes. The particulars of some of those tributes have 
been minutely recorded, and we find that a few years before 
the conquest of England was completed by the Danes, they 
were kept in such subjection by the Irish that Gildas Moc- 
honna, a petty Leinster prince, was accustomed to make them 
subservient to his agricultural operations by yoking them, as 
beasts, in his ploughs and harrows. Many, however, of the 
more import: ant Scandinavian settlers formed alliances and 
intermarried with the natives, with whose interest they thus 
became identified, and consequently i in the majority of the bat- 
tles and expeditions from the eighth to the twelfth century, 
we find that Gaels and Danes were to be seen ranged on 
both sides, the Northmen never hesitating to wage war, In 
unison with the Trish, against hostile Scandinavians. ‘This 
feature in our annals has been too much overlooked by writers 
who represent the Northmen as on all occasions standing aloof 
from the Irish, and undertaking their warlike expeditions as 
nM poop totally distinct and separate from the natives. 








* For information itive to this manuscript, and other particulars 
noticed in the present paper, the reader is referred to the ‘‘ Historic 
Literature of Ireland,” aud the ‘‘ Celtic Records of Ireland.” Inisn 
{UARTERLY Review, Vol. I. 
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That the Irish were not without shipping and commerce 
before the coming of the Scandinavians is sufficiently proved 
by Tacitus, by their hostile incursions on Britain and Gaul, 
recorded by the Roman writers; by their communication 
with the Continent, and even with the remote Iceland, which 
is admitted to have been first colonized by Irishmen. From 
Cormac’s Glossary we learn that a single merchant, Brecan, 
grandson to Nial “of the nine hostages,” had fifty eurrachs 
trading between Erin and Alba (Scotland), a fact further 
attested by the Irish name Cvire Brecain, anciently applied to 
the whirlpool between Cantyre and the island of Rathlin, off 
the coast of Antrim, and now known as the Mull ¢Maoit) of 
Cantyre. Among the stipends paid by the sub-chiefs to their 
superiors, before the Danish era, we find repeated references 
to “fully rigged ships,” and to various foreign commodities, 
as “gold and riches brought across the sea.’”’—“ steeds 
with costly trappings from beyond the g/as mhuir or green 
sea,” and “ bondsmen and fair shields imported across the 
bristling surface of the ocean.” The ante-Danish Brehon 
laws contain enactments relative to imports and exports, 
and lay down the amounts to be paid to artificers for build- 
ing the respective classes of ships; they also expressly de- 
cree that all “ fosterers,’ to whom the care of children was 
committed, should be required, under penalties, to instruct 
them in the science of navigation. The Leabhar Breae, or 
“Speckled Book,” an ancient manuscript, relates the stranding 
of a fleet of one hundred and fifty ships off the coast of Erin, 
early in the seventh century, and the later native annals record 
several engagements on sea between the Gaels and the North- 
men. 

Dr. Petrie has conclusively proved that the Gaels did not 
derive their coinage from the Scandinavians, as had been errone- 
ously conjectured; while the many elaborate and exquisite 
specimens of art-manufacture in the precious metals, bearing 
the monograms of native artists, attest the perfection to which 
this branch of industry had attained in Ireland at an early 

eriod. ‘To form an estimate of the state of learning among 
the Irish at the era of the first Northern irruption, we have 
but to consult the continental historians, who aver that the 
island had then been long the chief repository of European 
literature and science, and furnish us with catalogues of the 
numerous illustrious sages who, from the remote Hibernia, 
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bore religion and civilization to many of the European states. 
Distinguished writers on art have also borne testimony to the 
beauty and perfection of the school of ornamentation which 
was peculiar to Ireland, whule the fine arts were almost extinct 
in the rest of Kurope. ‘To these evidences of a certain civil- 
ization may be added the proficiency of the [rish in music, so 
fully recognized, that in the seventh century, we find notice 
of professors being sent for from Ireland, to instruct French re- 
ligious communities in the science of ‘psalmody. Although, 
as in I’rance and England, numerous contests took place be- 
tween the Northmen and the Gaels, from the eighth to the 
twelfth century, it will be found that, notwithstanding such 
intestine commotions, Lreland continued to produce many 
eminent writers, as Cormac Mac Cullinan, king of Cashel, 
compiler of an invaluable polyglot glossary ; Marianus Scotus, 
Oengus, the hagiographer, and the illustrious Joannes Erigena, 
besides a host of other native authors, whose compositions are 
still extant. On the other hand, the Scandinavians, although 
for four centuries settled in Ireland, produced not a single 
distinguished literary character ; they have left behind them 
neither manuscripts, nor inscriptions, nor even a single speci- 
men of art-manufacture worthy of comparison with the native 
productions; and their most enthusiastic admirers have been 
obliged to rest their claims to a progressed civilization on 
their skill in barque-building, an art common to the most 
savage islanders, 

When a race of colonists, in the seventeenth century, aided 
by the power and wealth of Britain, and abetted by large 
numbers of discontented natives, succeeded in dispossessing 
the old Irish of their lands and properties, it became their 
policy to represent tle despoiled race as ignorant and barbarous. 
Dishonest antiquaries and venal writers were found to assert 
that all traces of remote civilization existing in Ireland were 
attributable to the Danes, a name by which the Northmen 
were most widely known among the peasantry. Aftera few ge- 
nerations, this idea became strongly engrafted on the minds of 
the lower orders, who were thus led unwittingly to confound 
the deeds ofthe Danes with the mighty achievements traditi- 
onally ascribed to the semi-my thic race of Danans. In the 
last century the ‘‘ Dano-mania” found a learned and able ad- 
vocate in the Rev. Edward Ledwich, who expected that his 
ingenious attempts to raise the reputation of the Scandinavians, 
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at the expense of the old Irish, would recommend him to a 
bishopric, in which, however, he was deservedly disappointed. 
The careful and profound researches of recent times having 
exposed such dishonest attempts, and enabled the dispas- 
sionate investigator to estimate justly the merits of the two 
races, we were induced to look forward with interest to the 
result of the labors of Mr. Worsaae, who was favorably known 
to us by his treatise on the “ Primeval Antiquities of Den- 
mark,”* in which he laudably essayed to establish a correct 
system of terminology, and, with considerable ability, de- 
monstrated the importance of preserving and classifying mo- 
numents of antiquity, as sincillary illustrations to the written 
history of past ages. On an examination, however, of the 
portion of his present work which treats of the Danes and Nor- 
wegians in Ireland, we regret to find that he has flagrantly 
violated all the laws of historical probity, recklessly sacrificing 
truth and justice to a self-evident desire of gratifying the pre- 
judices of the lowest class of lis English readers, and of pan- 
dering to the vanity of his own countrymen, by putting for- 
ward a mass of assertions, based on distorted views and dis- 
honest inferences. A considerable part of his first chapter, 
on the Danes in Ireland, is filled with an impertinent and un- 
called-for digression, relative to the political agitation in Tre- 
land, under O’Comnell, who he gravely assures us claimed 
descent from Brian Borumha! Instead of endeavouring to 
exhibit the state of the island at the era of the first Danish 
invasion, he falsely avers, that the remaining relics of her 
literature are mostly limited to “chronicles in the forms of 
annals, and a few old songs,” totally omitting to mention the 
various detailed histories, romances, and translations from fo- 
reign authors. He then calls nee us to believe his unsup- 
ported assertion, that the “Irish accounts are far from being 
always trustworthy,” while “ what the Sagas, and the rest of 
the Scandinavian chronicles relate about Ireland is, for the 
most part, very trustworthy,” cautiously, however, avoiding 


* «The Primeval Antiquities of Denmark, by J.J. A. Worsaae, 
translated, and applied to the illustration of similar remains in England, 
by W. J. Thoms.” 8vo, London; J. H. Parker, 1849. This work 
was originally written in Danish, for a Copenhagen society for the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge, and published, in 1843, under the follow. 
ing title, ‘‘ Danmarks Oldtid oplyst ved Oldsager og Gravhiie. Udyi- 
vet af Selshabet for Trykkefrihedens rette Brug.” It is, however, but 
just to state, that the English edition derives its chief value and interest 


from the editorial labors of Mr. Thoms. 
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any reference to the fact, that the Sagas are semi-fabulous and 
entirely traditional. ‘Their supporters have hitherto failed to 
produce any Icelandic manuscript, anterior to the fourteenth 
century ; the most important ancient document of which the 
Northern antiquaries can boast, being the “‘Codex Flateyensis,” 
written in 1395, and so named from having been disco- 
vered in the island Flaté, on the west of Iceland. On 
the other hand, Dr. John O’Donovan’s opinion, that the 
lrish had the use of letters in the third century, is confirmed 
by the magnificent caligraphy of the “ book of Kells,” and 
by the internal evidences afforded by many other ancient Hi- 
berno-Celtic documents. Sir James Mackintosh, an authority 
infinitely higher than Mr. Worsaae, assures us that the Irish 
“€ possess genuine history several centuries more ancient than 
any other Kuropean nation possesses in its present spoken 
language,” and it is remarkable that no important discrepancy 
has yet been discovered between the various detached remains 
of the historic literature of reland, but, on the contrary, vari- 
ous isolated and independent Celtic records, discovered in the 
most remote and distant localities, harmonize and confirm the 
statements of our annalists, a circumstance which elicited the 
following just observations from a late erudite writer -—“ A 
seculo inauditum esse existimo, in rebus presertim Septen- 
trionalibus, veritatem facti cujuscumque antiqui tanta rerum 
in uno anno concordantium varietate, totque personarum, lo- 
corum et circumstantiarum adjunctis, que alibi quam in nostris 
annalibus inveniri nequeunt, possit tam dilucide et inconcusse 
demonstrari.” 

After observing that “ Ireland is usually treated of inci- 
dentally, nay almost accidentally” in the Sagas, Mr. Wor- 
saae proceeds to establish the minute accuracy of those 
documents by topographical etymologies in the following 
style :— 

«“ The Kongespeil states that Saint Diermitius had a church on a 
small island, ‘ Misdredan’ or ‘ Inisdredan, on the lake ‘ Logherne.’ 
This island is evidently ‘ Inisdreckan,’ in the lake Lough Erne, 
where formerly Saint Diermitius actually hadachurch. Subsequent 
transcribers of the book have clearly enough transformed Inisdrec- 
kan into Inisdredan, Misdredan, &c.” Page 310. 


“ Tnisdreckan” has been created by Mr. Worsaae to sustain 
the authority of his Saga, there being no such island in exist- 
ence, St. Diermitius resided on Inis Clothra, in Loch Righe, an 
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expansion of the Shannon. By a similar ingenious process 
Mr. Worsaae metamorphoses the Hill of Howth into “Ceann 
Fuaid,” the Irish name of Confey, a town in Kildare ; while 
Inis Coerach, the island of the sheep—now “ Mutton island,” 
—is according to him, derivable from the Scandinavian name 
Sker, or Skjeer, a reef, 

“ Jéllduhlaup, which signifies ‘the course or breaking of the waves,’ 
is merely a translation into Icelandic of the Gaelic name ‘ Corrybra- 
can’ (Coire Breacain), whereby the Gaels denote a whirlpool between 
the little island of Rathlin (or Raghrin), and the north-easternmost 
part of Ireland.” Page 311. 

According to Cormac’s Glossary, Coire Brecain signifies, not 
“the course or breaking of the waves,” but the whirlpool of 
the merchant Brecan, noticed at page 819, who was sub- 
merged with his mariners in this vortex. Adamnan and O’Don- 
nellus translate it as “ Charybdis Brecani,” the latter confirming 
the authority of the Glossary as follows, “ Vorticosa quedam 
Charybdis, nautis et navigantibus formidabilis, que vulgo 
Core Brecain, id est, Charybdis Brecani, appellatur, quia ibi 
ante annos multos Brecanius ex Manio filio, Nielli magni, 
Hibernie regis, nepos, submersus interiit.” 

«¢ On the flat shores in the middle of the eastern coast of Ireland, 
between Dublin and Drogheda, which are called Finngall, or the 
‘stranger's land’ (from ‘finne,’ a land and ‘ gall,’ a stranger), and 
which in ancient times were colonized chiefly by Norwegians, is a 
small town called Baldoyle. In old documents this town is named 
‘ Balidubgail,’ the Dubhgails’ or Danes’ town (‘ bal,’ a town). We 
have thus an existing proof that the Danes also were once actually 
settled in Ireland.” Page 313. 

The Gaelic word find signifies a tribe; and Baldoyle, 
Hibernice Baile ui Dubhghaill, took its name from the 
O’Doyles, a Leinster family of the line of Ugainé Mor. 

We likewise find Mr. Worsaae erroneously asserting that 
two of the chiefs of the Limerick Danes—Zachmarcach and 
Maol-na-m-bo—undoubted Gaels, were men of Scandinavian 
race. 

« Among the names of places in Ireland which remind us of the 
Norwegian dominion, we must in particular specify the names of 
three of Ireland’s four provinces, viz., Ulster (in rish ‘ Uladh’), 
Leinster (Irish ‘ Laighin’), and Munster (Irish ‘ Mumha,’ or ‘ Mu- 
mhain’), in all of which is added to the original Irish forms the 
Scandinavian or Norwegian ending stadhr, ster.” Page 314. 


This derivation, borrowed without acknowledgement from 
Chalmers, is totally untenable, as the names of the three 
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provinces are not to be found with the present termina- 
tions in any document anterior to the 12th century, when 
for the first time, they were styled by the Anglo-Normans 
“‘Uluestere,” ‘ Monestere,” and Leynistere,” the final syl- 
lable being unmistakeably the French terre, as in Angleterre, 
cognate with the Latin terra, which foreign philologers derive 
from the analogous Celtic noun Ziv. ‘These errors, and many 
others, with which Mr. Worsaae’s work abounds, might be 
considered as resulting from the obstacles which a stranger is 
supposed to encounter in researches of such a nature ; he, how- 
ever assures us that such a difficulty did not occur in his case, 
and we are aware that while in Ireland every source of infor- 
mation was liberally rendered accessible to him. 

The two ensuing extracts will serve to exhibit our author’s 
fidelity in quoting even from printed works, when his object 
is to maintain peculiar theories :— 

“Tn an Irish poem of the early middle ages, about the Norwegian 
chief, ‘Magnus the Great,’ the Norwegians are called ‘ the people 
with the twelve counsellors.’ This leads us to think that the Nor- 
wegians, like the Danes in England, must have employed in their 
judicial proceedings a sort of jury, consisting of twelve men of 
repute, an institution so orege and striking to the Irish, that they 
were led to characterize the Norwegians by it.” Page 322. 

Tn the poem thus adduced to prove the existence of the jury 
among the Northmen, the imaginary Scandinavians are 
poetically styled the sons of the twelve councillors of the king 
of Norway, the production is, moreover, of no historical 
authority, being merely a romantic ballad of comparatively 
modern date, detailing an imaginary dialogue between St. 
Patrick and the bard Oisin, in which the latter is represented 
as narrating the exploits of certain Irish heroes who flou- 
rished five centuries anterior to the first Danish irruption. 
That the jury was an institution by no means foreign to the 
Irish, is proved by an ancient Brehon law, decreeing that, in 
particular cases, when the property of lands is disputed, 
“ the unanimous voices of twelve men shall decide the contro- 
versy.” The erudite Camden admitted that the Anglo Saxons 
received the use of letters from the Insh,* and we expect 
that, ere long, an examination of our Hiberno-Celtic manu- 





* Dr. Wordsworth, in his recent sermons, on the Irish Church, also 
bears honorable testimony to the services rendered to the Anglo-Saxons 
by the missionaries from Ireland. 
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scripts will show that the jury was not introduced into England 
by the Danes, as Mr. Worsaae thinks he has conclusively 
proved in another portion of his work. 


“ One of the chief causes that the Norwegians in the Irish cities 
maintained uninterruptedly their Scandinavian characteristics, and 
consequently their independent power likewise, was that they not 
only lived in the midst of the irish, but that, as Giraldus Cambrensis 
expressly intimates, they erected in every city a town of their own, 
surrounded with deep ditches and strong walls, which secured them 
against the attacks of the natives, They built a rather extensive town 
for themselves on the river Liffey, near the old city of Dublin, which 
was strongly fortified with ditches and walls, and which, after the 
Norwegians and Danes (or Ostmen) settled there, obtained the name 
of Ostmantown (in Latin ‘ vicus,’ or ‘villa Ostmanorum’) i.e. the 
Eastman’s town. Even the Irish chronicles, which attest that, as earl 
as the beginning of the tenth century, the Norwegians in Dublin ha 
well intrenched themselves with walls and ramparts, also state that in 
the art of fortifying towns they were far superior to the Irish. Ostman 
town continued through the whole of the middle ages to form an en- 
tirely separate part of” Dublin, and the gates of the strong fortifications 
with which it was surrounded were carefully closed every evening. The 
walls were at length razed, and Ostmantown, or, as it was now corruptly 
pronounced, ‘ Oxmantown, (whence an Irish peer has obtained in — 
modern times the title of Lord Oxmantown), was completely incorpo- 
rated with Dublin. But to the present day the name of Oxmantown 
remains an incontrovertible monument of an independent Norwegian 
town formerly existing within the greatest and most considerable 
city of Ireland.” Page 322. 


The walls and gates of Oxmantown never had existence, 
save in the imagination of Mr. Worsaae. That Oxman- 
town was not an extensive settlement is sufficiently attes- 
ted by the fact, that until after the sixteenth century the 
only buildings of importance on the North side of Dublin 
were two monastic institutions. Nor do the native chronicles 
assert that the Northmen were superior to the Gaels in forti- 
fying towns ; this is not, however, we may observe, the sole 
instance in which our author quotes the Irish annals for state- 
ments which they do not contain. 

Even in his account of the battle of Clontarf, where the 
writer might be expected to exhibit some degree of ac- 
curacy, we find it stated that the conflict was the result 
of Brian’s rupture with Sigtryg, chief of the Danes of 
Dublin, which is totally incorrect, and equally unfounded 
with the assertion, in the same page, that Sigtryg was pre- 
sent at the battle, and subsequently “returned with the 
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remnant of his army to Dublin,” as the best authority on 
this particular point assures us, that Sigtryg remained within 
the walls of the city during the entire time of the engagement. 
To convince us of the great valour of the “proportionately few 
and scattered Norwegians, who could reach Ireland only by 
sea, and who could derive assistance only from their country- 
men settled upon the coasts of England and Scotland,” Mr. 
Worsaae, on his own unsupported authority, avers that the 
population of Ireland one thousand years ago, does not appear 
to have been less than it is at the present day; by a similarly 
correct statistical view, he tells us that Dublin at the period 
of hisvisit contained “more than 300,000 inhabitants,” whereas, 
if we are to believe the census returns of 1841, its population 
was then 232,726. 

Having thus adduced a few specimens of Mr. Worsaae’s 
inaccuracies, we deem it superfluous to continue our errata, 
which might be indefinably elongated, there being scarcely 
a page of the portion of his work relating to [reland which 
does not contain some false view, or unfounded state- 
ment. ‘The author’s object is, clearly, to endeavour to pro- 
pagate the erroneous theory, that his countrymen were a 
superior race, always firmly combined, and proudly standing 
forth as a civilized people, amidst a nation of disunited and 
semi-barbarous Gaels, on whose dissensions he profusely dilates, 
passing lightly over the intestine disunion, bloody fratricides, 
and murders which prevailed extensively among the Danish 
and Norwegian settlers in Ireland. One instance may how- 
ever be cited, to show the absurdities into which he is occa- 
sionally betrayed in his ardour to advance the reputation 
of the Northmen: After asserting that the ancient Celtic se- 
pulchre in the Phenix park, Dublin, is a Danish monument, he 
concludes that the recently discovered skeletons of the Gaels, 
who were buried at Kilmainham after the batttle of Clontarf, 
are the remains of an “isolated band of Heathen vikings,” 
and the weapons found in these graves he consequently pro- 
nounces of Danish origin, adding that 

«* On placing the short and ill-formed Irish sword by the side of 
the much larger; better, and handsomer Norwegian one, we may 
almost say that we obtain, as it were, a living image of the degene- 
rate and miserably equipped Irish people, in comparison with the 
strong and well-armed Norwegians.” Page 328, 


Mr. Worsaae has been here inadvertently induced to admit 
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that the Gaels, who so repeatedly defeated and subjugated his 
countrymen, achieved those victories even whilst laboring un- 
der the disadvantage of being equipped with inferior arms, 
It is, however, incontrovertible, that the weapons and other 
remains of Scandinavian implements discovered in Ireland are 
so inferior in workmanship to the undoubted contemporary 
Irish specimens of brooches, spears, sgians, axes, &c. that 
nothing but the writer’s confidence in national prejudice could 
have induced him even to hazard a comparison between them. 
The two following parallel extracts may serve to exhibit the 


consistency of this royal commissioner :— 


“Just as the proportionally nu- 
merous Norwegian graves* near 
Dublin prove that a considerable 
number of Norwegians must have 
been settled there, so also do the 
peculiar form of workmanship of 
the antiquities that have been dis- 
covered in them, afford a fresh 
evidence of the superior civilization 
which the Norwegians in and near 
Dublin must, for a good while at 
least, have possessed in comparison 
with the Irish. 

The antiquities hitherto spoken 
of only prove, indeed, that the Nor- 
wegians and other Northmen were 
superior to the Irish with regard to 
arms and martial prowess. 

But there are other Norwegian 


antiquities, originating in Ireland, 
and found both in and out of that 


country, which also prove that 
the Danes and Norwegians for- 
merly settled there contributed, like 
their kinsmenin England, by peace- 
ful pursuits, to influence very con- 
siderably the progress of ctviliza- 
tion in Ireland.” Page 331. 





“ Not even the Norwegian ex- 
peditions into Ireland, and the des- 
truction of churches and convents by 
which they were accompanied, were 
able to annihilate the intluence of 
the Irish clergy on the diffusion of 
Christianity in the north-western 
part of Europe.” —* As we have 
before stated, the commencement 
of a national Irish literature was 
also developed among the clergy 
at a very early period; which, 
together with the numerous eccle- 
siastical buildings in Ireland, 
prove that the Irish clergy of 
those times must have attained no 
mean degree uf civilization, and that 
with regard to education they must, 
in certain respects, have beena great 
dealin advance of the heathen Scan- 
dinavians.” ** It is true, indeed, that 
the Norwegian vikings made their 
way with fire and sword, that they 
destroyed a number of churches 
and convents in Ireland, and that 
in this manner they often occa- 
sioned the most violent intestine 
commotions, which for a time, at 
least, could not but tend to hinder 


the progressive mes ae of 


Christian civilization.” Page 333. 


* As usual with Mr. Worsaae, this induction rests on no foundation, 
the graves he assumes to be Norwegian, being, according to our chroni- 
cles, the sepulchres of the Gacls who fell at Clontarf. 
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After perusing the introductory portion of the present 
paper, in which we endeavoured concisely to exhibit, from 
various authentic native and foreign sources, the condition of 
the Gaels, previous to and during the Scandinavian i irrup- 
tions, the reader will be able to form an estimate of Mr. 
Worsaae’s historical probity in endeavouring to promulgate 
the een unfounded statements : 

That the Danes conquered Ireland.—2. That the Ice- 
landic literature ‘ both in form and substance was undoubt- 
edly far superior to the Irish.”’—3. That there is reason 
enough to doubt whether the Irish people, although Chris- 
tianized, were really more educated or more advanced in true 
civilization than the heathen Norwegians.—4. That  previ- 
ously to the arrival of the Norwegians the Irish do not 
appear to have carried on any great trade, or on the whole 
to have had any very extensive intercourse with the rest 
of Kurope.—5. That the “Norwegians were the first who 
minted coins, and carried on any considerable trade and 
navigation in Ireland.” 

With such reckless and untenable assertions it would be 
obviously supererogatory to contend, as they are completely 
disproved by the whole body of our monumental and written 
history; the reader is therefore left to decide whether Mr. 
Worsaae’s errors are attributable to ignorance, or to deli- 
berate misrepresentation—the former cause is humiliating as 
the latter is damnatory to the reputation of an historical 
compiler. 

In taking leave of this work, on which the public money 
of Denmark has been so unprofitably expended, we would 
caution similar writers, that the day is past when every 
literary empirick might with impunity falsify and distort 
our history, in pursuit of an ephemeral notoriety amongst 
classes whose prejudices outweigh their devotion to the 
cause of truth. ‘The animus of Mr. Worsaae’s production 
forcibly demonstrates that the most effective mode to prevent 
the recurrence of similar attempts, is to take prompt steps to 
make the learned world acquainted with the contents of the 
important and still unpublished materials for Irish history. 
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ART. V.—HEAD’S FORTNIGHT IN IRELAND. 


A Fortnight In Ireland. By Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. 
L vol. 8vo. London: John Murray, 1852. 


WE have always been pleased to find the name of Sir Francis, 
Head in the Publisher’s Circular. Many of our ayest 
hours of light reading are connected with his Rough Rides, 
his Bubbles, his Stokers and Pokers, his Emigrant, and his 
Faggot of French Sticks. We have admired his honest  senti- 
ments, and his manly avowal of views, not always the most 
popular, and, however much we may have dissented from his 
pamphlet upon the National Defences, we gave him full credit 
for the very best intentions, as a patriot and as a soldier. The 
spirit of the soldicr, we thought, actuated him too strongly, 
and when he prescribed increased forces, and extended forti- 
fications, we felt inclined to class him with the goldsmith in 
Moliére’s play who recommends a sorrowing father to cure 
his daughter’s melancholy by “une garniture de diamants,” 
and we could have replied with the father, “ Vous étes orfévre, 
Monsieur Josse, vous ¢tes orfévre.” 

About all Sir Francis’ books there is a genuine bonhommie, 
and he is ever a high-minded gentleman. His own views 
peep out very frequently, little objects engage his attention, 
and he would, we are sure, have made a capital companion 
for Montaigne in that famous tour “ Into Italy, through 
Switzerland and Germany.” Indeed, Sir Francis, his opinions, 
tastes and feelings, even his physical infirmities, appear so 
frequently to the reader, that he is inclined to fancy the author 
has adopted Montaigne’s. motto—“ Je n’ay pas plus faict mon 
livre, que mon livre m’a faict,—livre consubstantiel d son 
autheur.” In the work before us, Sir Francis is not so suc- 
cessful, although as amusing, as in his earlier tours, Ie 
came to Ireland a total stranger, knowing nothing of the 
country, taking his information from carmen, commissioners 
of police, Maynooth professors, and head constables of con- 
stabulary. Like Mr. Pickwick, to whose immortal ad- 
ventures Sir Francis refers in the preface, he is ever ready 
with his note-book, in which he jots down data of 
all kinds and of every value. Knowing so little of Ire- 


land from actual experience, he came over expecting to 


discover a wild, half-starved, half-savage peo He left us 
I 
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we are happy to find, in other and more rational sentiments. 
He worked hard, whilst here, to acquire information, he pro- 
cured letters of introduction wherever it was possible to 
obtain them ; he was anxious to know the truth and to tell it 
fully, and whenever he is mistaken in his views on Irish 
affairs, or in his estimate of Irish grievances, his errors are 
the result of ignorance rather than of prejudice. His mis- 
takes cannot be considered as arising from silence or bash- 
fulness; he asked questions with the pertinacity of a 
Y ankee, having caught the infection, we presume, whilst Go- 
vernor ‘of Canada. Between his questions, and his eternal 
note-book, he reminds us of Sir John Carr, and seems to have 
taken for his model, that account of himself left us by Lemuel 
Gulliver, who, when amongst the Houyhnhnms, and ignorant 
of their affairs, writes—“ I pointed to every thing, and in- 
quired the name of it, which I wrote down in my journal- 
book, when I was alone, and corrected my bad acce nt. by de- 
siring those of the family to pronounce it often !” But whilst 
we thus give Sir Francis Head our very sincerest approbation 
for good intentions, we cannot honestly assert that he has pro- 
duced a book likely to add to his own reputation, or calculated 
to extend a just knowledge of Ireland amongst the people of 
the sister kingdoms. There is about this work a very evident 
appearance of book-making, and there are several absurd mis- 
takes as to localities, and the attempts at the Irish brogue are 
miserable failures. ’ Sir Francis, like many other tourists, 
came to this country determined to find us turbulent, poverty- 
stricken, and perpetually joking. The first chapters of the 
book might just as well have been written in the author’s 
study a at Oxendon, with the aid of Fraser’s Hand-book, and 
Thackeray’s Irish Sketch Book. We think it quite possible 
that Sir Francis, who is a practised writer, may have arranged 
those chapters before leav ing England. He calls Grafton-street 
Grattan-street ; he gets to the Liffey from O’Connell’s house, 
in Merrion- -square, by some route known only to himself, and 
he sees the people going to Donnybrook Fair nearly three 
weeks before that national Saturnalia took place. The 
waiters at Morrison’s ask—‘ Would you’r Arn’r like to take 
anything 2” A carman tells him that the statue in College- 
green 1s “that William the C onqueror. He has discovered, too, 
that we have, owing to the Liffey, no want “of good pure 


b 


air.” We only wish he could walk to the Four Courts on 
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a J une morning, when the tide is out, and he could count, as 
did Coleridge at Cologne, 


“two and seventy stenches, 
All well defined, and several stinks.” 


He could not, however, discover the “hideous wenches.” 
We might for these, and other reasons, assume that Sir 
Francis prepared those chapters before arriving in Ireland, thus 
taking a lesson from Sheridan, who, when his son Tom 
had expressed a wish to descend a coal mine, said, “ What 
do you want there?” “Oh,” replied Tom, ‘1’d like to say I 
was in one.” —“ Well,” observed Brinsley, “can’t you say 
so?” We will, however, give our author the full credit of 
having seen all that he states, and place his errors to the score 
of ignorance, aud to his bad sight, of which he, in the Faggot 
of French Sticks, complains so repeatedly. 

The style of this book is curious. The early chapters are 
imbued with a very evident tinge of the author's peculiar 
humor ; they compose what is called “ Part I.,” and contain 
chapters on “ Dublin,” ‘ National Education,” “ Dublin 
Police,” and ninety-two pages are devoted to “ My Tour,” of 
five days, through Galway, Westport, and the far west ; he 
also visits an emigrant ship. ‘This first portion of the book 
is written in a calm, dispassionate spirit, and the author ap- 
years to have been good natured. He occasionally hits 
the Roman Catholic, and then relieves himself by an attack 
on the Protestant. We can fancy that whilst writing one 
chapter he whistled the “ Priest in his Boots,” and that, 
when composing the next, he changed the tune to “ Protes- 
testant Boys.” He omits no opportunity of obtaining infor- 
mation, when he cannot procure letters of introduction he 
introduces himself, and invariably experiences kindness and 
attention. At Maynooth, the vice-president, a Christian, 
a gentleman, and a scholar, acts as his cicerone, and invites him 
to dine with the professors although he had no letter of intro- 
duction, having failed in his attempt to see Dr Cullen, on 
whom he called twice. His account of Maynooth is highly 
interesting, and not a little amusing. Kyverything there 

from the blasting of a quarry, to a railway 


surprises him, | : 
whistle, from the great variety of bibles in the library, 


to the “Litany of Loretto,” which he copies from a i 
book called “The Key of Heaven.” On leaving the library 
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he was surprised to observe the following inscription, ‘ Who- 
ever takes a book out of this Library incurs excommunication, 
ipso facto.” 

We have stated that Sir Francis suffers no opportunity of 
obtaining information to escape him, and whilst in Castlebar, 
he actually calls upon Lord Lucan, a stranger to him, “a tall 
slight, intelligent, gentleman-likeman, of apparently about fifty,” 
from whom he procures a great deal of information on the subject 
of evictions. He finds that his lordship has, in the neighbour- 
hood of Castlebar, about 15,000 acres stocked and cropped, and 
about 15,000 more ina transition state. The former is farmed 
by himse lf, the latter, when reclaimed, will be farmed by 
tenants, for whom houses are now being built, costing about 
£500 each. Sir rancis saw at the farm a steam-engine—in 
charge of a Scotchman—thrashing, cleaning, grinding, chaff. 
cutting, sawing, besides lifting water to supply whole pre- 
mises, and, moreover, heating a kiln for drying corn—the 
engine being heated by turf, and costing five shillings a- 
day. Lord Lucan has evicted about 10,000 persons, of 
whom one-tenth are employed by him. Most of the laborers 
are cottiers, and are paid from 9d. to 10d. a-day, throughout 
the year. The land at Ballinrobe, where the system of farm- 
ing is fully carried out, will support double the former amount 
of stock. ‘The cottiers there are paid from 1s. to 8d. a-day, 
all the year, and the greater number have gardens. The usual 
wages paid by other parties is from 6d. to 8d., without a 
house. * 

To the subjects of the Dublin Police, of the Constabulary, 
the Revenue Police, and of the National Schools, Sir Francis 
has directed a large portion of his book, and the information 
afforded is very interesting, and not less useful. All through 
the country, the author has never failed to visit the police 
barracks, for the purpose of learning the condition of the 
neighbourhood. He tells us :— 


“ Ireland, for police purposes, is divided into thirty-five counties, 
and ridings over, each of which is placed a county- -inspector. Each, 
county and riding i is divided into districts, averaging seven in number 
over each of which is placed a sub-inspector, whose district is 
further sub-divided into about seven sub-districts, each under the 
immediate charge of a head or other constable. Each sub-district 
comprises, on an average, forty town lands. There are at present in 
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Ireland 1,590 police stations, giving on an average forty-eight sta- 
tions to each county, and eight policemen to each station. ' The force 
at present consists of 12,501, of whom 7,798 are Roman Catholics, 
and 4,703 are Protestants: 10,000 police, with officers and staff, cost 
£2,000 a-year less than 10,000 soldiers without staff. The average 
annual cost of clothing the police is—infantry, £1 5s. 53d. per man ; 
cavalry, £1, 19s. 1d. per man!” 

Sir Francis has added a map to the book before us, on 
which, by dots, he points out the position of police barracks 
through Ireland, and recommends a ge a as § ig- 
norant of the country, to look at the face of the first 
little boy he meets, who is deeply pitted with small-pox, or 
to discharge a gun, loaded with snipe-shot, at a sixpenny map 
of Ireland; by either of these means he will judge pretty 
accurately of the position of police stations. To all who are 
acquainted with Sir Francis Head’s works, it is quite unneces- 
sary to observe that he isa very great admirer of female beauty, 
and a most ardent supporter of female virtue Upon arriving 
at Galway, he was struck by the peculiarly modest air of the 
women, the Claddagh fishwomen particularly—that strange 
_ race, half-gipsy in mode of life, and intensely Roman Catholic 
in religion, living almost solely on fish, marrying amongst 
themselves, and at an age that astounds the physiologist, and 
producing children with a rapidity unknown, save in the ob- 
stetric records of parturient royalty ; and yet, amidst all their 
dirt, poverty and ignorance, preserving a chastity more stain- 
less and more intact than that of which any vestal virgin could 
boast. We have heard many reasons given for this fact ; one 
man says it arises from race, another from the certainty of early 
marriage, a third from the check afforded by the Roman Catho- 
lic practice of confession. However, let the cause be what it 
may, the evidence adduced by Sir Francis Head is as follows :— 

“From the morning on which I had visited the great model Na. 
tional School, in Marlborough-street, Dublin, to the hour of my 
arrival at Galway, I had remarked in the Irish female countenance 
an innate or native modesty more clearly legible than it has ever 
been my fortune to read in journeying through any other country on 
the globe. Of the pure and estimable character of English-women, 
I believe no one is a more enthusiastic admirer than myself; never- 
theless I must adhere to the truth of what I have above stated, and 
I do so without apology, because I am convinced, that no man of 
ordinary observation can have travelled, or can now travel, through 
Ireland without corroborating the fact. But I have lived long enongh 


to know that outward appearance cannot always be trusted, and, ac- 
cordingly, wherever I went, I made enquiries, the result of which 
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was not only to confirm, but to over-confirm my own observation ; 
indeed, from the Resident Commissioner of the Board of National 
Education in the Metropolis, down to the governors of gaols and 
masters of the remotest work-houses, I received statements of the 
chastity of the Irishwomen so extraordinary, that I must confess that 
I could not believe them; in truth, I was infinitely more puzzled b 
what I heard than by the simple evidence of my own eyes. I sea 
therefore, that before concluding my trifling tour, the sole object of 
which had been to inform myself as correctly as possible of the real 
character of the Irish people, I would, instead of generalities, come 
to particulars on the subject in question, and I accordingly put to the 
constable the following questions, the answers of which I wrote as 
he pronounced them : :—Q. ‘How long have you been on duty in 
Galway ?)—A. ‘Above nine years.’ Q. ‘Have you much crime 
here ?’—A. ‘ Very little; it principally consists of petty larcenies.’ 
Q. « Have there been here many illegitimate children ??—A. ‘ Scarce- 
ly any. During the whole of the eight years I have been on duty 
here I have not not known of an illegitimate child being reared up 
in any family inthe town.’ Q. ‘W hat do you mean by being reared 
up ? ail | mean, that, being acquainted ‘with every family in Gal- 
way, I have never known of a child of that description being born.’ 
Q. ‘Does that fact aj pply to the fishing village of ‘the Claddagh?’ ’"— 
A. § Particularly so.’ Q. ‘Do you mean to say that, to your know- 
ledge, there has never been an illegitimate child in the town of Gal- 
way ?’—A. ‘I have heard that a servant girl has had one, but at the 
present moment there is no such case in my mind. In the village of 
Claddagh they get their children married very young.’ The above 
statement appeared to me so very extraordinary, that I begged the 
constable to be so good as to conduct me to his commanding-officer 
(sub-inspector), a well educated and highly intelligent gentleman, 
whom we found at the court-house, seated on the bench with the 
Magistrates. As soon as the business was over, I went with him to 
his lodgings, and, after some conversation on the subjeet, 1 asked 
him the following questions :—Q. ‘ How long have you been on duty 
here ?'’—A, ‘ Only six months.” Q. ‘ During that time have you 
known of any instance of an illegitimate child being born in the vil- 
lave of Claddagh ?}—-A. * Not only have I never known of such a 
case, but have never heard any person attribute such a case to the 
fisherwomen of Claddagh. I was on duty in the three islands of 
Arran, inhabited almost exclusively by fishermen, who also farm po- 
tatoes, and I never heard of one of their women—who are remarkable 
for their beauty, having had an illegitimate child, nor did I ever 
hear it attributed to them ; indeed, 1 have been informed by Mr. 
————, 4 magistrate who has lived in Galway for eight years, and 
who has been on te mporary duty in the island ‘of Arran, that he also 
never heard there of a case of that nature. These people, however, 
when required to pay poor rates, having no native poor of their own 
in the work-house, resisted the payment of what they considered a 
very unjust tax—in fact, they closed their doors, and the rate was 
only partially collected.’ The officer seeing that I took great in- 
terest in the subject on which I had been conversing with him, sent 
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for some subordinates, who, he observed, had been longer in Galway 
than himself. They arrived separately, and the information of the 
head-constable (sergeant), in reply to the same questions I put to 
the constable, was as follows:—A. ‘I have been here better than 
two years, and during that time I have never known of any women 
of Claddagh having had an illegitimate child ; indeed, I have never 
even heard of it.’ Q. ‘Have you ever known of any such case in 
Galway ?’—A. ‘Oh, I think there have been some cases intown. Of 
my own knowledge, I cannot say so, but I have heard of it.’ The 
sergeant in charge of the Claddagh station now arrived, and gave 
his opinion as follows :—Q. ¢ How long have you been in charge of 
the Claddagh village ??—A. ‘I have been nine years here, for five 
of which, last March, I have been in charge of Claddagh.’ Q. 
‘ During that time has there been an illigitimate child born there.’— 
A. ‘No; I have never heard of it, and if it had happened I should 
have been sure to have heard of it, as they wouldn’t have allowed 
her to stop in the village.’ Q. ‘ Have you ever heard of any that 
occurred before your arrival ??—A. ‘No, Sir,’ Q. ‘ During the nine 
years you have been in Galway, have you known of any cases that 
occurred there ?’—A. ‘ Well, there were very few: only one that oc- 
curred to my own knowledge,’ Q. ‘Are the Claddagh people as 
slovenly in their person as I have seen to-day ?’—A. ‘Oh, no! On 
Sundays the fishermen turn out clean and neat, in blue jackets, and 
trousers, and shoes. The women turn out with scarlet cloaks and 
white caps; the young women with their hair trimmed, and bound 
up very tastily.” ‘And ed said I to myself, ‘what ornament can 
these poor young people put on equal to that virtuous character 
which they wear wherever they go, and which, in spite of their 
poverty, it appears no human power can deprive them of!’ He 
added, ‘ but they are very improvident; they make much money in 
summer. I have known them catch 260 pair of soles in one haul.’ 
The officer here stated, and the last witness (the sergeant), who had 
been in charge of Claddagh for the last five years, subsequently, of 
his own accord, repeated, the assertion, that, until lately, ‘the crime 
of theft had been utterly unknown among the fishermen, and was 
almost so now, in fact,” added the sergeant, ‘no theft has oc wrred 
in Claddagh during my time.’’”* 


“Part II.” of the Tour is devoted to the explication of 
Sir Francis Head’s own peculiar views of Irish affairs, to 
a recapitulation of Irish errors, and to a long catalogue of 


* Those who wish to learn the superior virtue of Irishwomen, we refer 
to Kay’s ‘Social Condition and Education of the People.” Vol. I. p.p. 
354-616. Laing’s ‘‘ Social and Political State of the European People 
in 1848, 1849,” p-p. 273-312. Lord Ashley’s (now Earl of Shaftsbury) 
Speeches in Hansard for 1848-49-50. Porter’s ‘* Progress of the Nation. 
Ed, 1850. Art. ‘* Manners.” Rev. H. Worsley’s ‘‘ Prize Essay on 
Juvenile Depravity.”. Mayhew’s “ London Labour and the London 
Poor,” p. 104. See also the very able review in the Medico-Chirurgical 
‘Transactions, 1838, of Duchatelet’s ‘‘ Prostitution dans la Ville de 


Paris.” 
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[rish faults, and concluded by a very short chapter upon the 
means best calculated to remedy those evils. ‘The Priests, in 
Sir Francis’ opinion, are the principal cause of all the evils of 
Ireland. We never knew an Englishman who had not some- 
theory of his own regarding Ireland and its misery. One man 
thought it was turf and absentees ; another considers it all to 
have arisen from potatoes and early marriages ; a third attri- 
butes it to a repeal of the corn-laws ; and John Bright affirms 
that every wrong, and misery, and poverty, and starvation 
should be placed to the account of the E stablished Church— 
but Sir Francis Head will insist that the Priests are the sole 
cause of every misfortune. Having made this discovery, our 
author, to support his views, and to prove his case, makes 
extracts from various letters and speeches given to the world by 
certain Roman Catholic clergymen during the late elections. 
Upon the question, the great question, National Education, 
Sir Francis Head writes very ple: singly, and his account of the 
Marlborough-street Schools is well worth reading, and will, we 
hope, extend the sale of his book. He found the children of 
all religions living happily together ; no little disputes about 
faith ever disturbing their peace, and he suggests that some 
form of prayer might be introduced in which all could join. 
There is an old maxim whichadvisesthat we should “ Leave well 
enough alone :” and Sir Francis’s suggestion proves how little 
he knows of the great difficulties that have been surmounted 
by the Commissioners, nay, the great difficulties under which 
they at present labor, in endeavouring to inspire confidence in 
the National System, Through the ‘unfailing, unflagging at- 
tention of Professors Sullivan and M’Gauley, the system has 
been successful ; through the ability and scientific knowledge of 
the latter gentleman, whose educational works are an honor 
to the country, and to the institution, the teachers have been 
trained ably, carefully, and successfully ; through the watchful 
attention of the Protestant and Roman Catholic Clergy in 
the country, the full benefits of the grand educational scheme 
have been wonderfully extended. “In 1834, the number of 
schools under the National System was 789, and the number 
of children attending amounted to 107,042. In the year 
1846, the schools were 3,637, and the children attending 
456, 410. In 1847, the woful ‘famine year, the schools were 
3,825, but the children had fallen to 402,632. In 1849, the 
schools were 4,321, and the children attending amounted to 
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480 623.”* This isa satisfactory statement, and since the latest 
year quoted by Mr. Porter, 1849, the demand for schools, and 
the attendance of pupils, has been much more than propor- 
tionally increased. The National System has pleased all par- 
ties, and it has obtained the approbation of Drs. Whately, 
Murray, and Henry, and has forced, the Roman Catholic, 
Dean Meyler, to acknowledge, that Ireland owes a debt of 
gratitude to the Karl of Derby for the establishment of those 
schools. Their success proves that the late Dr. Doyle was 


hore when, in his evidence before the House of Commons, he 
said :— 


‘*I do not see how any man, wishing well to the public peace, and 
who looks to Ireland as his country, can think that peace can ever 
be permanently established, or the prosperity of the country ever 
secured, if children are separated, at the beginning of life, on account 
of their religious opinions. [I do not know any measure which would 
prepare the way “>r a better feeling in a on than uniting chil- 
dren at an early age, and bringing them up in the same school, learn- 
ing to commune with one another, and to form those little intima- 
cies and friendships which often subsist through life. Children 
thus united, know and love each other, as children brought up to- 
gether always will, and to separate them is, I think, to destroy some 
of the finest feelings in the hearts of men.” 


These were the opinions of one who knew this country and 
its wants, and they but support the views afterwards advanced 
by another eminent [Irishman who wrote :— 


‘¢In these countries, but especially in Ireland, where forgetfulness 
of sectarian distinctions, and brotherly union of all persuasions, 
is so desirable, for the cause of a common country, as well as of a 
common Christianity, any arrangement which tends to perpetuate 
these distinctions, or to preclude this union, is ae to be 
deprecated. To class our National Schools under partial designa- 
tions of Protestant, and Catholic, and Presbyterian, is a contradic- 
tion. By becoming sectarian, they cease to Se national, By thus 
parcelling out our people in lots, by thus keeping them ‘ parqués,’ 
in their respective pasturages, we recognise a sort of inherent in- 
compatibility ; we tell the child that it is in his nature, and in his 
duty to live apart and hostile: we grow Protestants and we grow 
Catholics, for future conflicts ; and lest, if confided to their own un- 
tutored feelings, they should seek in religion only that in which all 
agree, we take care to point their attention to that in which each 
differs. We convert into a law of hate what Heaven gave us as a 
law of love, and degrade seminaries for the universal mind of the 
country into rival garrisons for a faction. Half our animosities 
arise from ignorance of each other; we imagine every thing evil, for 
we are not allowed, either by our own passions, or by those of 
others, to discover what is really good. ‘We hate,’ as Schiller 





* PorTER’s PROGRESS OF THE Nation, p. 780, Ed, 1850. 
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says, ‘until we love,"—the moment we come into contact, these 
phantasms disappear. We find that we are each of us much about 
the same kind of human beings and British citizens we should have 
been had we been born under opposite creeds and opinions. But it 
is some time before these discoveries are made ; and of how many evils, 
and of what evils, is this separation and this ignorance in the interval 
productive ! What years of distrust and dissension, how many genera- 
tions of misery and crime, has it not sent forth from its prolific 
womb! We have seen these things, but seen them very late. We 
have attacked the consequences—but the cause is not yet extin- 
guished, It is easy to pass the spunge over the statute book, but 
not so easy to pass it over the human heart. The sufferers and the 
combatants are still alive; it is to those who have been neither—to 
that generation who were born free, and not to the freed man—to that 
yet untainted generation which is now rising up about us—that the 
country has chiefly to look. But this will be in vain, if the legisla- 
ture anathematises the principle and yet permits the practice. It 
will be a vain task to preach the union of manhood, if we continue 
to teach children separation. If we would make the country one, 
we must begin by gathering up the fragments while they are yet 
soft. Thanks to our original nature, unsectarian, unpolitical, unso- 
phisticated, as it always is, until corrupted by man, this is not diffi- 
cult. Children, if left to themselves, will naturally unite. Their 
animosities and prejudices are not theirs, but their fathers’. Such 
mixture of sects and classes is the true discipline, by which these 
pernicious tendencies should be counteracted. There is no place 
like a school, to teach universal sympathy, unadulterated Christian 
benevolence—lI will not say (for it is a very unchristian word) toler- 
ation. Separate at present our children; and the next generation 
will exhibit all the errors and passions of the old races over again. 
The Protestant school will turn out its annual show of Protestants 
the Catholic schools its rival batch of Catholics ; just in the same 
manner as an aristocratic school shapes its Exclusives, or a corpora- 
tion school begets its Aldermen and Police Magistrates. The age 
and country want Englishmen and Irishmen. Nationalism, not Sec- 
tarianism, should be the first article of our common charter. But 
are the especial tenets of each particular faith to be sacrificed or 
neglected—that which is their Christianity—that by which they are 
what they are—God forbid! Each believer should believe what he 
likes, end as much as he likes (belief is not so common that we should 
quarrel much about the quality or ayant nor is it less fitting that 
he should know what he believes, and why he believes it. A period in 
Education not only admits — on such subjects, and enquiry, 
but demands it. Enough of this, by all means; but at the proper 
time—in the proper place—above all, in the proper manner. Com- 
mon sense and common charity will not seek to protestantise, no 
more than it would would Mics to be catholicised itself. Recipro- 
city—but true and downright reciprocity — Catholico-Protestant 
reciprocity—no ‘ universal liberty,’ all on one side. As much of your 
own food for your own taste as you like, but no forcing it upon that 
of others, unless you can give with it your own taste also. Remember 
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the fable of the Fox and the Crane: they both gave good dinners, 
but not for mixed company. As to the good which has been done, 
is to be done, and must be done, by this com ulsory benevolence, | 
only ask, can benevolence be compulsory? Hence, all attempts at 
compelling, or insidiously smuggling in, your pet interpretations 
should be denounced. You have no right to set your polemical 
spring-guns and soul-traps in this way, on the manor of another. 

he prohibition of all interpretation is just as bad. It is an absolute 
misnomer. Instead of none, it means any. When no rule is laid 
down, it does not follow there will be none; on the contrary, it 
leaves it in the power of the teacher, or, what is still worse, of the 
pupil, to take up the very first interpretation he meets. ‘The very 
absence of interpretation may be proselytism ; the simple reading of 
the scriptures, may be downright sect. All this may be defended ; 
but it will be defended in the sense of the aggressor, It may be ex- 
plained away ; but nothing in the instruction of childhood should 
require explanation. I dare say it is supreme in religious tactics, 
but J am not for Proselytism but Education.” 

These are the opinions of Thomas Wyse,* who is, we regret, 
wearing away life, buried in the inglorious Ambassadorship of 
Greece, whilst he should be Minister of Education in En 
land. They are the sentiments of one of the earliest Kduca- 
tional Champions of our time, and their truth is proved by 
the success of the Evoles Mixtes of France and the Nether- 
lands, of the S:multan Schulen of Prussia, and of the Common 
Schools of America.T 7 

We are, we freely acknowledge, admirers of the National 
and Mixed systems of Education. We think that the Minis- 
ter who will grant money for a separate system of education, 
or who will allow to any such school, save theological, the power 
of conferring degrees, will be a traitor to the people of these 
kingdoms. Sir Francis Head’s suggestion of a common form 
of prayer we consider most pernicious. To adopt it would be 
to undo all the labors of the National Board, and to deprive 
our people of all its advantages, and to negative that recom- 
mendation of the Education Committee of 1828, by which the 
adoption of a system was advised, that ‘“ should afford, if pos- 
sible, a combined literary and a separate religious education, 
and should be capable of being so far adapted to the views of 





* See his “‘ Education Reform; or the Necessity of a National System 
of Education.” London: Longman and Co., 1836. 

+See “A Sketch of the State of Popular Education in Holland, 
Prussia, Belgium, and France.” By the Rev. Thaddeus O'Malley. 
London: Ridgeway, 1840, 2nd Ed. See also Kay's ‘‘ Social Condition 
and Education of the People.” 
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the religious persuasions which prevail in Ireland, as to 
render it in truth a system of National Education for the 
poorer class of the community.” 

These are the sentiments and recommendations worthy of 
the free Senate of a free people, acknowledging the great prin- 
ciple that religious instruction should be concurrent with 
educational progress, but making that instruction free to all 
as faith might dictate, not throwing the power of moulding 
the young mind into the hands of the churchman by giving 
him exclusive control. We are rejoiced to find that Lord 
Naas has no intention of interfering with the present course of 
instruction ; his reply* to Mr. Bernal Osborne was high-minded 
and consistent, and proves that the Karl of Derby does not 
forget the great words of John Muilton—“ Lords and Com- 
mons of England! consider what nation whereof ye belong, 
and whereof ye are the governors : a nation not slow and dull, 
but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit; acute to in- 
vent, subtle and sinewy to discourse ; not beneath the reach 
of any point the highest that human capacity can soar to. 
What wants there to such a towardly and pregnant soil, but 
wise and faithful labourers to make a knowing people, a nation 
of prophets, of sages, and of worthies.” t 

In the year 1850, the number of children in the Marl- 
borough-street school was fourteen hundred, each of these 
pays one penny per week. In the same year the sum paid to 
teachers of the National Schools, was sixty six thousand, nine 
hundred and sixty four pounds, being upon an average 
£14 10s. to each teacher. There are six classes of teachers, 
and the number trained in the year 1850 was, in the total, 
272; of these 185 were males, 87 were females. Fifteen 
were of the Hstalished Church, two hundred and fourteen 
Roman Catholics, forty-one Presbyterians, two Dissenters. 
Under the direction of the Board there are one hundred and 
twenty-four workhouse schools; of these Ulster has twenty- 
eight, Leinster twenty-nine, Connaught twenty-four, and Mun- 
ster forty- three. At Glasnevin there is a farm, in connexion 
with the Board, of one hundred and twenty-eight acres ; at this 
farm teachers and pupils receive instruction both literary and 
agricultural, the fruits of which extend themselves all through 





* House of Commons, November 19th, 1852. 
+t Areopagitica. 
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the country as is proved by the fact that there are already in 
Ireland nineteen model agricultural schools—in Ulster eight, 
in Munster eight, in Leinster one, in Connaught two. 

In the Dublin Schools there are now twelve hundred and 
thirty children ; of these five hundred are males, four hundred 
and thirty are females, and three hundred are infants. In 
religion seven-eighths are Roman Catholics, one-eighth Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians, and, if we remember rightly, there 
are six Jews. 

Those teachers in the establishment in training to become 
teachers in the country, (whose hours of instruction, except 
on Saturdays, are from ten o’clock in the morning until three 
in the afternoon) amount to one hundred and ninety-five, 
being sixty-five females, one hundred and thirty males; of 
these one-fourth are Protestants. 

The following is Sir Francis Head’s descriptions of his visit 
to the Marlborough street Schools :— 


“There are three schools for boys ; the largest, consisting of four 
hundred, is divided into five classes. Over each division is a paid 
monitor, or pupil teacher. Every division, according to the pro- 
ficiency of the pupils, is subdivided into classes, over each of which 
is appointed a class monitor. On proceeding to the largest of these 
schools I entered a lofty room, eighty feet long, yy fifty broad, con- 
taining sixteen parallel desks and benches, each affording a location 
for eighteen squatters, where I found three Professors, each at the 
same time addressing on an average five benches of boys, who, on 
every question that was asked, darted out their arms in the sharp, 
aun way already described. On one exalted desk at the further 
extremity of the room was inscribed, on a large black slate— 


Lessons for the 14th August. 


1, Grammar. 
2. Geography. 
3. Spelling, 


«‘ As I have previously explained, they had not only correctly to 
spell on aslate whatever word was pronounced to them, but also to 
write the meaning of it. On the slates of three boys sitting in a row 
I saw the following words inscribed simultaneously :— 


‘“‘ Crab—Belongs to the third class of animals, called Crustacea.” 
“ The Crab—Belongs to the class called Crustacea.” 
“ The Crab—Belongs to that class of animals called Crustacea.” 


©) was afterwards shown several of their books, in many of which, 
over admirable writing, there appeared, justly written by the Pro- 
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fessor, the two words, ‘ Very good '—a testimonial highly prized, I 
was informed, by the boys’ parents. All of a sudden, with a great 
noise, the whole of the scholars arose from their seats, and, as soon 
as they stood erect, the Professor put them through all sorts of move- 
ments ; made them jump-—-fold arms—turn this way, then the other; 
at last, the hour for recreation having arrived, in regular procession 
they were marched out ; and as with Joyous, intelligent countenances, 
they one close to the other passed me in lock step, I could not help 
feeling how triumphantly they contradicted the opinion which has 
often so unjustly been expressed, that Irishmen instinctively rebel 
against discipline. In afew minutes these boys were in their play- 
yard, and by the time I could get to it I found them not only in full 
enjoyment, but in full chorus—for they were singing together very 
prettily as well as playing. Some were swinging ; some Sahgia by 
their hands on five different bars, on one of which a merry lame be P 
with a countenance beaming with happiness, was suspending himself 
by his crutch. The top of a single post, for leap-frog, was beauti- 
fully polished by the innumerable hands, to say nothing of cloth and 
corduroy, which rapidly passed over it. In a shed several were 
playing at fives. At the first glance the scene was one of apparent 
confusion, but on analysis I very shortly discovered the method that 
pervaded it. For instance, close to the lofty pole around the bottom 
of which four boys were joyously whirling, only occasionally touching 
the ground with their feet, | observed a line of candidates for the 
fun, patiently standing in succession one behind the other, so as 
without contention to enjoy the ropes each in theirturn, In another 
portion of the yard were to be seen two rows of about twelve boys 
each, with their stomachs pushing hard against their neighbour’s 
backs, their faces being all directed to one of two pumps, at which 
they were desirous in their turn to drink. At each pump, with his 
back to the wall, there stood, in charge of its iron saucer and chain, 
a young monitor. At the entrance-door of the play-ground, there 
was also a janitor of about the same age. In a neighbouring room 
I found a congregation of infants on benches raised one above 
another, merrily singing a tune, into which had been artfully slipped 
a very small portion of the multiplication table, and as this medicine 
evidently made them very shortly more or less drowsy (I saw one tiny 
sinner from the bottom of her soul give a decided yawn,) the teacher 
artfully revived them by saying very softly, ‘ Let's take another 
sleep!" on which, with great glee, they all threw themselves back- 
wards, an exertion and a joke combined, which on their being 
ordered to awake, completely revived them. One little girl, how- 
ever, of about two years old, who had over-acted the part, remained 
sound asleep; and as, with her tiny mouth open, her glossy flaxen 
hair lay wild and loose upon her an cheeks, I strongly felt how 
unconscious she was of the parental endeavours which the Lord- 
Lieutenant, together with Commissioners, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
the Archbishop Murray, Lord Bellew, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Bishop of Meath, the Right Hon. Alexander Macdonnell, and others 
of the highest attainments in Ireland, were making to impart, not only 
to her, but to 511,239 other children throughout Ireland, infantine 
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habits of cleanliness and obedience, as also the inestimable advan- 
tages of an admirable education. And yet I could not help repeatin 
to myself how lamentable is the reflection, that while at an meal 
expenditure of £164,577, Parliament is assisting this great work, 
the Commissioners, although they have benevolently spared no pains 
in giving to the children they have undertaken to educate every 
tempora assistance that ingenuity could possibly desire, cannot to 
this day agree among themselves as to the admission of the Bible, 
or even n the construction of any simple Christian prayer, in which 
the rising generation of Irish, Catholics and Protestants, might be 
taught to unite! In short, to the discredit of both religions, these 
children who are taught so innocently to join together ‘with heart 
and voice,’ in a harmonious song of national homage to their 
Sovereign, are literally by the dark rules of the institution—which 
‘exclude from the general school all catechisms and books inculcat- 
ing peculiar religious opinions ’—strictly forbidden from exclaiming 
together with similar unanimity— 


‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth Peace, Good-will 
towards men.’” 


Sir Francis Head appears quite unable to decide whether 
he shall give the palm to our Educational or to our Police 
Establishments. Few of our readers, we presume, are aware 
of the economy, domestic and external, of those stalwart guar- 
dians of the peace, bound in blue cloth and lettered in white 
cotton, who protect our city and its people. In the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police Force there are one thousand and ninety- 
nine men; these are divided into nine hundred and fifty-four 
constables, twenty supernumeraries, one hundred and three 
sergeants, and twelve detectives. The average height of the 
men is five feet eleven inches, and in the B division, composed 
of one hundred and ninety men, six feet is the lowest standard. 
A candidate for admission must be under twenty-six years of 
age and five feet nine inches in height ; he must also be able 
to read and write. The pay of sergeants and detectives, per 
week, is 21 shillings, of constables of first class 16s. 9d. of 
constables of second class 15 shillings, of third class 11s. 6d. 
of supernumeraries 7 shillings. It is a curious fact that in 
the Metropolitan Police there are very few Dublin men, as the 
Commissioners select, in preference, countrymen into whose 
religion they never enquire. Iu the Dublin force there is one 
old soldier, and one Attorney. The Metropolitan Police force, 
or the constabulary, never quarrel amongst themselves, religion 
and politics are tabood, and although we have heard it asserted 
that they were implicated in the attempted insurrection of the 
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year 1848, we think that their conduct in that wretchedly 
foolish transaction proved the falsity of the charge. 

Of the Police establishments in Dublin, the following is Sir 
Francis Head’s account :— 


‘* There are sixteen station=houses in Dublin, with a clock in each, 
by the assistance of which, at the same instant, sixteen reliefs are 
thrown out over a surface of forty-four square miles. The whole 
is governed by two commissioners, one civil, and the other, military, 
whose office is in the Castle. In the police store, within its pre- 
cincts, I found a number of trophies that had been obtained by the 
force. Among them was the tricolor flag given by certain Paris 
ladies of easy political virtue to Mr. Mékgher, and captured in the 
summer of 1848; a black flag, with the harp of Ireland in white; 
another black flag, tastefully ornamented with the words, ‘ Famine 
and Pestilence ;’ pikes of various sorts, for cutting bridles, maim- 
ing horses, spitting Protestants, &c. &c.: lastly, a human skull, 
which, during the State Trials in 1848, had been hung on the 
knocker of Mr. Kemmis, the Crown Solicitor, as a reminder. I 
also observed a lot of very efficient extra weapons, in case the 
police truncheons should prove insufficient, consisting of swords, 
ship cutlasses, with iron handles; and lastly, as the strongest dose 
in the Dublin police pharmacopeia, short aia go | muskets 
with brown barrels. In the clothing store I found piled in masses 
great coats, trousers. and oil-skin capes, with a quantity of mat- 
tresses, stuffed with cocoa-nut fibre. From the Castle, the residence 
of Vice-Royalty, Colonel Brown was good enough to accompany me 
to the ‘Old Bishop’s Palace,’ now the principal establishment of 
the police, consisting of a plot of ground and buildings surrounded 
by a high wall. In one stable, as clean, and, I may add, as smart 
as a London livery stable, I found twenty capital, well-bred horses, 
belonging to the mounted force, every man of which is well trained 
to the use of the bright arms he bears. The sets of harness be- 
longing to four Jarge vans in which, as in London, prisoners are 
conveyed to the police courts, and from thence to the _— were 
as highly polished and burnished as if they had belonged to a gen- 
tleman’s carriage. On entering the largest of the buildings I found 
a school for recruits, in which they improve their writing, and also 
learn by heart a ‘ Catechism,’ in which is very clearly expounded to 
them, that the duty they owe to their neighbour is to conduct him 
quietly to the nearest station whenever he is disorderly—carry him 
there when he happens to be unable to stand—force him there when 
he resists—and handcuff him whenever he is what is professionally 
termed ‘violent.’ From the school I proceeded to a room where 
I found twenty fine, good-looking, powerful country lads, with 
large white teeth and aK ruddy faces, seated with a dinner before 
them, and with heaps of potatoes which certainly appeared to me 
altogether enough to choke them. But they were not only learning 
to eat a good meal, but how to eat it in clean clothes, with a clean 
knife and fork, off a clean table-cloth; in short, with a probationary 
pay of a shilling a day, they were undergoing the agreeable process 
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of being introduced to a new system of life, in which they were not 
only to display good behaviour, but, like Falstaff’s wit, to be the 
cause of good behaviour in others. Here, again, the members of 
the two religions were intermingled in most happy communion, and, 
as one large mealy potato after another disappeared, it was utterl 

impossible for the keenest observer even to guess whether they had 
been devoured before his eyes by a Protestant or by a Catholic; in. 
deed, so easily are these recruits made to harmonize together on 
this point, that on Friday, they, as well as the whole of the police 
force, often comfortably dine together on fish; in short, the preju- 
dices which great statesmen fancy to be insuperable, they readil an- 
nihilate by mastication. The bed-rooms were lofty, airy, with floors 
as clean as women’s hands could make them; in fact, it is by the 
hands of old women, hired by the force, that they are cleaned. 
After going through several, we came to those in which a hundred 
men who had been on night duty were lying, with nearly-closed 
shutters, fast asleep. On opening these doors, and standing for a 
few seconds at the threshold, T beheld before me, in twilight, 
under bed-clothes, a series of large lumps of men, all apparently 
more or less exhausted by fatigue. Here and there a very great 
= would open—stare a little—gradually become fishy—and then 
close. Occasionally a pair would unequally open, until the owner of 
one set, as if half aghast, actually raised his huge head from his 
pillow. Not wishing to disturb the poor fellow, I instantly slowly 
retired backwards, coca him to recite to his comrades in the 
morning that he had dreamt he had seen ‘the Colonel’ gazing at 
him, accompanied by an inquisitive stranger, who appeared to be 
taking his picture. Ina very neat small room I visited a first class 
sergeant, who, besides possessing a wife and daughter of very 
pleasing appearance, has a couple of hundred pounds in the savings- 
ank. On his table I observed a large Bible, and as the good 
book, I felt sure, had had something to do with the sum that had been 
saved, I ascertained on inquiry that the Protestant members of the 
Dublin police have in savings banks no less a sum than £20,000. 
As in the Constabulary, no married man is admitted into the corps ; 
nor is any member of it afterwards allowed to marry, unless he is 
the possessor of £40; the first thing, therefore, that Cupid has to 
teach a Dublin policeman is to put by a sixpence—to te’ vere the ope- 
ration sixteen hundred times, and then apply for his licence. To 
the force is attached a fire brigade, with a magnificent engine, under 
the special direction of an acting sgh fourteen firemen (from 
the mounted police), and twenty of the recruits who work the 
pumps.” 

In the book before us Sir Francis Head has, as we have al- 
ready stated, devoted a large portion of his space to what he 
entitles “ My Tour ;” and he proves how much injury may be 
done, how many false impressions may be created, by one who, 
with professed ignorance, a quick mind and a ready pen, will 


commit his theories and impressions to the press, even though 
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actuated, as we believe Sir Francis Head to have been, by 
the most honest intentions. No man can write truly of hs. 
land who comes to it armed with a steel pen, burthened by 
note and sketch-books, and crammed with the information 
contained in Parliamentary blue books. The Irish people 
have grown so weary of twaddling tourists, and have become 
so disgusted with rampant, one-sided, theoretical, note-book 
compilers, that they experience a species of semi, or bastard, 
patriotic glow whilst mis-leading a man whom they consider 
may ridicule, misrepresent, or blunder all connected with them 
and with their country. We sole munly protest, that in our 
judgment, since the publication of the works of Arthur Young, 
and of old Wake field, no book, save “The Saxon in Ire- 
land,*” has appeared which afforded the slightest, fair, reliable 
well- intentioned, or accurate information upon the social and 
political state of the country. Mr. James Grant blundered 
about us, Mr. Thackeray sneered at us, and all the res pectable 
anility of the kingdoms has been edified, and horrified, in turn, 
by accounts of our scenery, our patience, our famines, and 
our murders. If the English people would know tlus country 
as it really is, they must visit us and judge, each man, for 
himself. Englishmen, well meaning and honest, come to Ire- 
land, guided by “ “ Hand-Books,” and franked by the railway 
companies for a fortnight’s run through our beautiful land. 
Some leave us dissatisfied, but the vast majority are delighted. 
Delighted despite twaddling tourists, despite the poverty of 
our people, despite the fact “that we speak the same language 
as themselves, and can offer no such exotic attractions as the 
Rhine or Switzerland afford in their sour wines, high prices, 
goitres, cretins, tongue-knotting Janguages, and other verna- 
cular peculiarities, which seduce the English tourist by their 
novelty. Men and women who have visited Italy, and France, 
and Germany so often that the show places of these countries 
are to them as familiar as Regent street or Hyde Park, are 
as ignorant of Ireland, its scenery, its lakes, its moun- 
tains, and its coast, as if the country were situated upon the 
west coast of Africa. 

Whilst wandering with Childe Harold through all the gor- 
geous lands in which his P ilgrimage was made ; whilst awed 
by the m: ajesty of the moon-lit Coliseum ; whilst vhareniss ai at 
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the grandeur of St. Peter’s; whilst musing by the Tomb at 
Arqua; whilst recalling the glory of Greece by the Acropolis ; 
whilst glowing in the pride of manhood at the recollection of the 
great fight of Marathon; whilst glorying at Waterloo in the 
achievements of the dead hero Wellington, and in his never 
dying fame ; whilst musing with Byron upon, and amongst, all 
the worlds of beauty and of greatness, whose names swell in the 
glorious diapason of his magicand immortal Hymn—Englishmen 
should remember that in this land, so wretched and so despised, 
are the scenes whose names, whose memories, and whose 
associations, gave life and fire to that fancy which glows in the 
Trish Melodies, and which makes those Melodies vibrate 
through every heart, save that which could continue spiritless 
at Marathon, or godless at Iona. 

That Englishmen are learning to appreciate this country at 
something approaching its real value, is a truth becoming 
every day more evident, and as we advance in education and 
in self reliance, the English government will advance in just 
legislation, will suit its laws to our improved condition, and 
no longer rely, as Sydney Smith said, “upon the wisdom of 
our ancestors—the usual topic whenever the folly of their 
descendants is to be defended.” LKvery tourist, and every 
tour writing author, should be encouraged—encouraged to 
write the truth, and to see the truth; if he fall into error 
whilst stating his ignorance, as does Sir Francis Head, he 
should be corrected with fairness, and his mistakes should 
be shown him, not as if he were a scoundrel writing as a 
bookseller’s hack, but rather as a gentleman who tells the 
truth so far as he knows it. We think that Sir Francis is 
quite incapable of writing a falsehood, we know that he has 
fallen into many errors—but, the old adage, “ Amicus Plato, 
Amicus Socrates, et magis amica Veritas,” compels us to 
assert that his Tour is neither useless nor deserving of the 
great reprobation with which it has been received. We think 
Irishmen, by their abuse and recrimination of each other, have 
done their country much more harm, in the eyes of strangers, 
than Sir Francis can possibly aceomplish. We are not his 
apologists, or his defenders, we merely treat him justly. If 
he wrote wilfully, a falsehood, we should be the first to expose 
his scoundrelism, and to cry with Emilia— 

“Tf he say so, may his pernicious soul "4 
Rot half a grain a day! he lies to the heart. 
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We have been so much misrepresented in this country, by 
all classes of English tourists, that we have grown jealous of 
every man who comes to visit us in a book-making humor ; 
and yet we know of few authors better calculated to compile, 
or to compose, an agreeable, and at the same time useful, book 
upon Ireland, than Sir Francis Head. It has been observed 
of the work before us that it is not valuable for its matter, or 
just in its tone, but in our minds those who thus criticise “A 
Fortnight in Ireland” forget the title, and would expect to 
find exciting interest in “Buclid,? or ‘logical acumen and pro- 
found reasoning in ‘ Monte Christo? The book is a sketchy, 
off-hand production, meant for fire-side reading, or calculated 
to relieve the ennui of a long railway or steam-boat journey. 
It contains details of various institutions of the country which 
must be new and interesting to very many readers, and to 
those who love to dabble in the troubled waters of Irish elec- 
tion politics, or who desire to obtain matter for argument 
against the Roman Catholic Priests, and Maynooth education, 
“Part IL” of the “Fortnight” will prove eminently useful. 
‘To the majority of Irish “readers, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, it may seem only book- making, but they should re- 
member that to E nglishmen who are not obliged to live in that 
state of pugnacious religion, aggressive Christian piety, or 
militant faith, to which we, in Ireland, are unhappily inured, 
the letters and speeches . reprinted by ‘Sir Francis Head may 
not be quite so unacceptable. However, we understand that 
this portion of the book has injured its sale in this country. 
For ourselves, we wish the author had added another “ Fort- 
night” to that spent amongst us, and had omitted the latter 
portion, for the insertion of an account of our city, of our 
military establishments, and of our few manufactories, 

In the supplemental chapter to the Tour, under the title 
of “ Evidence collected by Myself,” Sir Francis gives some 
rather appalling sketches of headings to threatening no- 
tices, with copies of various alarming directions served by 
Captain Rock upon her Majesty’s subjects. These, however, 

can be novel only to English readers, and our author winds 
up his book by a glowing laudation of the Lord Lieutenant, 
in which, we believe, many readers will j join. In bidding Sir 
Krancis adie u, We think it right again to add, that although he 
has made many blunders, yet that they arise from ignorance, 
never from perversion ; and whilst Irishmen may learn some- 
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thing from his pages, Englishmen will discover much with 
which it is advisable they should be acquainted. We hope to 
find Sir Francis at Christmas, next year, describing our Na- 
tional Exhibition; the “ Tour in the Manufacturing Districts” 
may serve him asa model. We advise him to come provided 
with letters of introduction, and thus he will know all, and 
guess nothing ; the more he knows of Ireland the better he 
will like it, and in the converse of Balzac’s thought, may find 
his epigraph—“Plus on juge, plus on aime.” 


ART VI.—THACKERAY’S “ ESMOND.” 


The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., a Colonel in the Ser- 
vice of Her Majesty, Queen Anne. Written by himself. 
London: Printed for Smith, Elder, & Company, over 
against St Peter’s Church, in Cornhill, 1852. 


Setriine down, in his ripe age, on the estate of Castlewood, 
in Virginia; (so called after the family seat in England,) which 
was bestowed upon his ancestors by fing Charles I., in return 
for the services suffered by them in the unhappy monarch’s 
cause, Colonel Henry Esmond, eschewing the titles of Vis- 
count Castlewood and Marquis of Esmond, which, of right, he 
might have borne (as will subsequently appear), bethought 
himself of composing the memoirs of his early life, and, ac- 
cordingly, recorded at length the history of the various tran- 
sactions, in which he had been an actor. His autobiography 
was edited by his grand-daughter, Rachel Esmond Warrington, 
and is supposed to have been published in the year 1778, sub- 
sequently to his death. It is written, for the most part, as by 
an author relating the adventures of a third person; but a 
heightened interest is occasionally elicited by the adoption, 
though after a somewhat abrupt and confused fashion, of the 
first person; and “ we” and “T” usurp the throne of “ he,” 
at revolutionary intervals, the grammatical dynasties being, in 
turn, expelled and recalled, as the whim takes our Colonel 
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A more grievous objection presents itself in the transposition 
of periods of time—a difficulty of a serious character at the 
outset, where we might have been spared every obstacle to 
the clear understanding of a work whose style is cast in’ the 
mould of a bygone age, and does not help, but rather retards 
the progress of a nineteenth-century reader, accustomed to 
dispatch in the forced march of a mght’s perusal, if need be, 
his three volumes of traversable romance. ‘Thus, in our hero’s 
memoirs, Zemp. Gul. I1., Temp. Car. IL., Temp. Jac. IL, 
and other Zemps beside, revel in rebellion against the lawfully 
constituted authority of orderly chronology. We are intro- 
duced to Esmond in his boyhood, in a pretty scene at Castlewood 
in 1691; a pedigree of the Esmond family intervenes, carry- 
ing us b: ick to “the time of Queen Elizabeth, which might 
more properly have commenced the work ; the history of 
smond’s childhood succeeds, which should have preceded 
that of his boyhood; and it is not till the middle of the. first 
volume, that we are graciously permitted to sit down with the 
characters whose acquaintance we had made 150 pages ago, 
and which we then hoped to cultivate, unmolested by a chap- 
ter from the peerage, and by the intrusion of quite another set 
of characters, whose undoubted right to eject might never 
have been invidiously put in force, had not Mr. Thackeray i in- 
vested our friends of the first chapter with a wrongful posses- 
sion. flardly presented to the fourth Viscount “Castlewood 
and his lovely and amiable Viscountess, we are discomposed by 
the entrance of the ¢hird Viscount C. and Ais unlovely and un- 
amiable Countess. ‘Their intrusion reads as if we had fallen 
asleep over the book, and dreamed of them, awaking to 
find the third Lord, and his young wife, just as they were 
when slumber overcame us. We are compelled, therefore— 
with more solicitude for the comfort of our readers, than Mr. 
Thackeray has shown for his—to unravel this tangled skein, and, 
in the old-fashioned way, to “begin at the beginning,” omit- 
ting the family pedigree, however, and ignoring all the Doro- 
theas, Georges, Henrys, Francises, Kustaces, Esmonds, 
Poyneses, Tophams, first ‘baronet, first and second Viscounts, 
and all other scions and relatives of the house of Esmond, 
save such as our autobiographer was personally acquainted 
with. 

In this story, of Henry Esmond, there is what the young 
ladies call a “mystery.” For many years our hero passed for 
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the illegitimate son of Thomas, third Viscount Castlewood. 
To him succeeded Francis, the fourth Viscount C.; and it was 
upon the death-bed of the latter that he revealed to poor 
Harry the secret of his birth. Harry was the lawful heir of 
his father, the third Viscount, who was married a few weeks 
before the former's birth, to Harry’s mother, a Flemish girl of 
low extraction. Abandoned and deceived by her husband, she 
retired into a convent, and died there. Her relatives took 
charge of the child, and being expelled from the continent as 
heretics, fled to England, and settled there. From their 
humble home at Ealing, the boy was taken to Castlewood, in 
the county of Hants, by a Jesuit named Holt, chaplain to 
Thomas, Viscount Castlewood; but his legitimacy was at 
first known only to his father, to the Viscountess, to Francis 
Esmond, (who wrongfully succeeded to the title and estates) 
and to the Jesuit father, as a matter of course ; nor, till an 
advanced period of the story, was this mystery made known to 
the other members of the Castlewood family—namely, to Lad 

Francis Ksmond, to her son Frank, who succeeded the fourth 
Viscount, and to her daughter, Beatrix Esmond. ‘The motives 
of this concealment are not assigned with sufficient clearness. 
A feeling of shame on the part of Esmond’s father, arising out 
of his consciousness of the wrong done to his mother, whose 
heart he had broken by the most disgraceful treachery ; and 
the influence of his second wife, his kinswoman, Isabel 
Ksmond, who never abandoned the hope of giving her husband 
an heir (she had had a child by him who died in infancy), would 
appear to offer a somewhat satisfactory solution of the riddle. 
Be that as it may, Harry lived at Castlewood during his father’s 
life, in the assigned position of his illegitimate son, received the 
rudiments of learning from his kind protector, Father Holt, 
and was bred by him in the Catholic religion. His father, 
mortally wounded at the battle of the Boyne, was succeeded 
by that nobleman’s cousin, Colonel Francis Esmond, married 
to a young and beautiful woman, the mother of two children, 
Francis, subsequently Lord Castlewood, and Beatrix, of whom 
more hereafter. Harry continued to reside at Castlewood, a 


dependent on their bounty, and was treated by the amiable 
Lady Castlewood with all the affection which her own son 
might have claimed. As the boy grew up to manhood, she 
conceived for him a tender regard, strangely compounded of the 
love of a mother for a son, and of the fondness of a woman 
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for her lover. This passion fully developed itself after her 
husband’s death; and, despite of the dangerous rivalry of 
Lady Castlewood’s own daughter, Beatrix, was finally requited 
by our hero, who married the Viscountess in advanced life. 
The character and life of this lady constitute the key-stone 
of the story ; and we shall take occasion to offer some 5 a 
tions on the subject, where they may claim to be introduced 
with effect and propriety. At present, we must proceed with 

a skeleton narrative of the adventures related by our autobio- 
rer He studied at Cambridge for holy orders, with a view 
to the living of Castlewood (Lady Castlewood converted him 
to the Church of England) ; but had no vocation for a priestly 
life, and subsequently entered the army, serving with credit in 
the wars of the renowned Marlborough. T he termination of 
his collegiate studies found him at Castlewood ; and about this 
time, a man of fashion and gallantry, a celebrity of the last 
century, Lord Mohun, by name, was a guest of Lord Castle- 
wood, whom he ruined ’by play, and whose wife, Harry’s pro- 
tectress, he nnavailingly attempted to seduce. A duel ensued, 
Lord Mohun mortally wounded Lord Castlewood. The latter 
had, for second his kinsman Harry, who was likewise 
wounded ; it being the fashion, at that time, in the conduct of 
affairs of honour, that the seconds should cross swords, whilst 
the principals were engaged in deadly combat. The dying 
nobleman made known to Harry the secret of his birth, and 
placed in the hands of the clergyman, who attended him in his 
last moments, a written confession to the same effect. Our 
hero burned the document, and resolved that the world should 
thenceforth be no wiser respecting him than before. He 
shrunk from bringing disgrace on his father’s memory, and 
on his living relatives, and to them only (with the exception 
of young Frank, whom he allowed to assume the title and 
possess the fi amily estates, and of his sister Beatrix) did he 
reveal his knowledge of the great secret. One of them knew 
it already but too ‘well, the Dowager Viscountess, who sup- 
plied him with money, and procured him a commission. His 
good conduct and good fortune obtained him promotion. He 
returned to England, to fall in love with Beatrix ; but a secret 
affection for the mother lurked in the depths of his heart, and, 
when the daughter proved unworthy, he sought for consolation 
in that bosom where he had ever found it, He brings the Pre- 
tender to England about the period of the death of Queen 
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Anne ; a plot for the restoration of the Stuarts in the person 
of that Prince fails through his own fault ; the latter flies to 
the continent and is pursued, we may say, by Beatrix, who, 
we are given to understand, became the mistress of the un- 
crowned king, betrayed his secrets to King George’s cabinet, 
returned to England, and married Thomas Tusher, who got 
the living of Castlewood, when Harry entered the army, and 
who was in time promoted to a bishopric; for George II. 
‘liked them old and ugly, like his father before him,” we are 
told, and Beatrix lived to be both old and ugly. Young 
Frank Esmond, Lord Castlewood, remained undisturbed in 
possession of rank and property; his generous cousin, plain 
Harry Esmond, married Frank’s mother, and retired with her 
to the estate of Castlewood, in Virginia. Wife, children, 
grandchildren, niggers, cotton, tobacco, and authorship, made 
happy and tranquil the transatlantic years of our ex-Colonel’s 
existence. 

It is now fitting to contemplate more nearly the characters 
of the chief actors in the story. Foremost, Lady Castlewood 
claims our attention ; and our first duty, at this stage of our 
retrospect, demands that we should record our opinions of the 
method of treatment of her strange career, as pursued by the 
author of the work before us. Both her character and career 
strongly savour of an ideal condition, presenting features such 
as Bulwer’s pen would delight to delineate—to delineate, too, 
with a strength and delicacy, which we regret to be of opimion 
that Thackeray has failed to demonstrate to a satisfactory ter- 
mination. Of all men living, we should have thought the 
author of Vanity Fair should be the last to poach on the manor 
of the author of Ernest Maltravers. It may with reason be 
asserted that the strength of the former lies in a minute and 
plain exposition of passion and feeling, as they manifest them- 
selves ina matter-of-fact way in men and women, such as we 
all have met, and whose adventures are within the frontier of 
actual, we might almost say, commonplace life. Rawdon 
Crawley is a man whom, if we do not know, we might readily 
make acquaintance with ; and Blanche Amory, with all her 
airs of sentiment—and, not the less so, because of them—is, 
after her fashion, but a woman of the world. Of Thackeray’s 
characters, in general, it may be affirmed, that they make their 
entrances and exits in quite a natural manner, and exhibit 
themselves, to the extent of their assigned parts in the drama, 
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upon a visible, tangible stage, common to the vision and bus- 
kins of all of us. But, in this new book of his, he has ventured 
out of the Thac kerayan world, and he must be content to pay 
the penalty of his deviation. ‘This writer whose strength is 
Antean, whilst his steps are on his mother earth, stumbles 
with a ricketty gait amidst the clouds that bear Bulwer firmly 
up, when he alights on his Olympus of the Imaginative and 
the Artificial. Conceive a lady in the first bloom of her as yet 
scarce womauly beauty, so young is she, so delicately fair, whose 
children—she is to be decked out with two, a ‘an and boy— 
would seem rather to stand to heri n the relationship of sister 
and brother, than in that more intimate one with which they 
are invested, <A little timid boy, with the bar sinister of her 
husband’s house upon his scutcheon, appears upon the threshold 
of her young life, and claims her protection with the voice of 
his he Iplessne ss and his abandonment, not of his tongue, 
which has not even courage to beg for him. With a blush 
for his origin, she takes the boy into her bosom, and he is as 
her own child henceforth, for a season. or a season, we say, 
for there comes a time, when the shadow of an affection with- 
out a name falls upon her heart. The boy has become a 
youth, and she loves him more than ever. As her child? 
No. Asher lover? No. She is faithful to her husband, so 
far as her will or consciousness have sway in the matter; and 
yet, it requires no very penetrative glance to discern the aurora 
of a timorous regard, which is one day to expand into the 
open sunshine of an avowed love ; but through what shadows, 
what interposing clouds, what hope delayed ! ‘And her daughter 
we must now conceive in the first bloom of her womanhood, 
for years have flown fast ; and for her the youth, now grown 
to manhood, entertains a devoted and passionate attach 
ment—an attachment which, nevertheless, does not prevent 
him from cherishing in his bosom, though unconsciously, the 
germ of a love for her mother, which is destined to outgrow 
one day the early tenderness for the daughter, and finally to 
overshadow and push it aside, as a thriving plantation may 
lord it over the grass of many summers, W ith what exquisite 
delicacy might we not reasonably expect the manipulation of 
so frail a romance as this to be accompanied! And how 
easily inay we conceive such perilous elements refusing to 
obey the necromancer, and rebelling in sheer coarseness against 
an over-tasking refinement ? Our reasonable expectations 
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have been partly fulfilled, our fears for the final triumph of 
such dangerous magic fully realized. Up to the close of the 
first volume of Hsmond, Thackeray has managed with admi- 
rable tact, and the character of Lady Castlewood has suffered 
nothing in his hands, so far. But, as we proceed, the oppos- 
ing passions are marshalled less skilfully ; the end is more than 
abruptly clumsy; and a painful idea intrudes itself, that the 
hero might as well have married his mother. For the rest, 
the gentleness, and loving tenderness of her heart, and the 
long delayed fruition of her hopes, (deferred till her advanced 
years,) strongly call to mind our dear old friend Emmy, in 
Vanity Fair. 

Her daughter, Beatrix, is a reproduction of Blanche Amory; 
only we must note that she does not affect sentiment, or write 
verses ike her prototype. Blanche was a blonde ; Beatrix 
was a “ brown beauty ;” but both were clever, undutiful, co- 
quettish, brilliant, accomplished, worldly-minded, false ; indeed 
we regard Beatrix as the final issue and last developement of 
that class of feminine character, of which Becky Sharp, in 
Vanity Fair, was the germ, and first representative, and 
Blanche the intermediate product. 

Her brother, young Lord Castlewood, bears a very strong 
family resemblance to Harry l"oker, except that he is very 
handsome, and is a soldier, and is not crossed in love. He is 
the fast man of the book, is very good-natured, illiterate, and 
sufficiently stupid. 

“ After quitting Mons and the army, and as he was waiting for 
a packet for Ostend, Esmond had a letter from his young kinsman 


Castlewood at Bruxelles, conveying intelligence whereof Frank be- 
sought him to be the bearer to London, and which caused Colonel 
Esmond no small anxiety. , 

« The young scapegrace, being one and twenty years old, and being 
anxious to sow his ‘ wild otes,’ as he wrote, had married Made- 
moiselle de Wertheim, daughter of Count de Wertheim, Chamber- 
lain to the Emperor, and having a post in the Household of the Go- 
vernor of the Netherlands. ‘P.S.’—the young gentleman wrote— 
‘ Clotilda is older than me, which perhaps may be objected to her : but 
I am so old araik, that the age makes no difference, and I am deter- 
mined to reform. We were married at St. Gudale by Father Holt. 
She is heart and soul for the good cause. And here the ery is Vif- 
le-Roy, which my mother will join in, and Trix too, Break this 
news to ‘em gently : and tell Mr. Finch, my agent, to press the peo- 
ple for.their rents, and send me the ryno anyhow. Clotilda sings, 
and plays on the Spinet beautifully. She is a fair beauty. Andif 
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it’s a eek tp shall stand Godfather. I’m going to leave the army, 
havin enuf of soldering; and my Lord Duke recommends me, 
I shall pass the winter here ; and stop at least until Clo’s lying in, 
I call her o/d Clo, but nobody else shall. She is the cleverest woman 
in all Bruxelles : understanding painting, musick, poetry, and per- 
fect at cookery and puddens. 1 borded with the Count, that’s how I 
came to know her. There are four Counts her brothers. Qne an 
Abbey—three with the Prince’s army. They havea lawsuit for an 
immence fortune : but are now in apore way. Break this to mother, 
who'll take anything from you. Andwrite, and bid Finch write ame- 
diately. Hostel de |’Aigle Noire, Bruxelles, Flanders.” 


Isabel Esmond, the Dowager Viscountess, the second wife 
of Harry’s father, is an original—the wreck of a fine lady, and 
intrigante of the Merry Monarch’s Court. . 

Amongst the family portraits, “ specially and in the place of 
honour, was Sir Peter Lely’s picture of the Honourable 
Mistress Isabella Esmond, as Diana, in yellow satin, with a 
bow in her hand, anda crescent in her forehead, and dogs 
frisking about her. “I'was painted about the time when 
Royal Endymions were said to find fayour with this virgin 
huntress ; and, as goddesses have youth perpetual, this one 
believed to the day of her death that she never grew older, 
and always persisted in supposing the picture was still like 
her.’ We have seen Sir Peter Lely’s portrait of the lady ; 
we shall now glance at Thackeray’s :— 


«© My Lady Viscountess’s face was daubed with white and red up 
to the eyes, to which the paint gave-an unearthly glare; she had a 
tower of lace on her head, under which was a bush of black curls— 
borrowed curls—so that no wonder little Harry Esmond was scared 
when he was first presented to her—the kind priest acting as 
master of the ceremonies at the solemn introduction— and 
he stared at her with eyes almost as great as her own, as 
he had stared at the player-woman who acted the wicked tragedy- 
queen, when the players came down to Ealing Fair. She sate in a 
= chair by the fire-corner ; in her lap was a spaniel dog that 

arked furiously ; on a little table by her was her ladyship’s snuff. 
box and her sugar-plum box. She wore a dressof black velvet, and 
a petticote of flame-coloured brocade. She had as many rings on 
her fingers as the old woman of Banbury Cross ; and pretty small 
feet which she was fond of showing, with great gold clocks to her 
stockings, and white pantofles with red heels ; and an odour of musk 
was shook out of her garments whenever she moved or quitted the 
room, leaning on her tortoiseshell stick, little Fury barking at her 


heels.” 
Father Holt presents no features which the reader has not 
been already taught by various Protestant writers to attribute 
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to the Jesuit of Jacobite times. He is enthusiastically at- 
tached to his order, intrigues for the restoration of James the 
Second, and for that of the Pretender subsequently, for the 
right divine of the King, and the right more divine of the 
Church, celebrates Mass in secret, has secret cupboards for 
secret correspondence, (part in cypher), secret passages, knows 
every one’s secrets, and dons lay apparel at times, wearing plume 
and sword with the greatest ruffler of the town. 

Viscount Castlewood, the first husband of Harry’s wife, 
was a “fine old English gentleman.” His countess had 
some reason to be jealous of my lord’s acquaintances, male 
and female, of his horses, hounds, and wine-cellar, which last 
he loved quite as much as his lady. “She was always so,” 
my lord said, “the very notion of a woman drives her mad. 
I took to liquor on that very account, by Jove, for no other 
reason than that; for she can’t be jealous of a beer-barrel, or 
a bottle of rum, can she, Doctor ? D n it look at the 
maids—just look at the maids in the house—(my lord pro- 
nounced all these words together—just-look-at-the-maze-in- 
the-house-jever-see-such-maze ?) ”* 

The historical characters introduced into the book, are 
principally Steele,t Marlborough, the Pretender, Addison, 
and Swift. The two first are admirably drawn, the two last we 
must consider in the light of failures. He has managed to 
make Addison somewhat contemptible—of course without 
meaning to have done so, and Swift he has grossly caricatured, 
meaning to do so. Where did Mr. Thackeray learn that the 
celebrated Dean hada brogue? Of Marlborough Thackeray 
draws a magnificent portrait—with such broad, vigorous, 
masterly touches—so replete with the animatiou of hfe and 
the strength of repose. 

‘Our chief, whom all England and all Europe, saving only the 
Frenchmen, worshipped almost, had this of the god-like in him, that 
he was impassible before victory, before danger, before defeat. Be- 
fore the greatest obstacle, and the most trivial ceremony; before 
a hundred thousand men drawn in battalia, or a peasant slaughtered 
at the door of his burning hovel; before a carouse of drunken Ger- 
man lords, or a monarch’s court, or a cottage table where his plans 


were laid, or an enemy’s battery vomiting flame and death, and 
strewing corpses round about him; he was always cold, calm, re- 








*And elsewhere Thackeray makes Steele, drunk in bed, beseech Mrs, 
Steele, when administering him a curtain lecture, ‘‘to remember that 
there was a distiwisht officer in the rex roob, who would overhear her.” 
These be shafts from Copperfield:s quiver. 


t See IntsH QuarTeRLyY Review, Vol. ii. p. 336. 
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solute, like fate. He performed a treason or a courtbow; he told 
a falsehood as black as Styx, as easily as he paid a compliment or 
spoke about the weather. e took a mistress, and left her; he be- 
trayed his benefactor, and supported him, or would have murdered 
him, with the same calmness always, and having no more remorse 
than Clotho, when she weaves the thread, or Lachesis when she cuts 
it. In the hour of battle, IL have heard the Prince of Savoy’s officers 
say, the Prince became possessed with a sort of warlike fury; his 
eyes lighted up ; he rushed hither and thither, raging ; he shrieked 
curses and encouragement, yelling and harking his bloody war- 
dogs on, and himself always at the first of the hunt. Our duke was 
as calm at the mouth of the cannon, as at the door of a drawing- 
room. Perhaps he could not have been the great man he was, had 
he had a heart either for love or hatred, or pity or fear, or regret, 
or remorse. He achieved the highest deed of daring, or deepest 
calculation of thought, as he performed the very meanest action of 
which a man is capable; told a lie, or cheated a fond woman, or 
robbed a poor beggar of a half-penny with a like awful serenity and 
equal capacity of the highest and lowest acts of our nature. His 
qualities were pretty well known in the army, where there were par- 
ties of all politics, and of plenty of shrewdness and wit; but there 
existed such a perfect confidence in him, as the first captain of the 
world, and such a faith and admiration in his prodigious genius and 
fortune, that the very men whom he notoriously cheated of their 
pay, the chiefs whom he used and injured—(for he used all men, 
great and small, that came near him, as his instruments alike, and 
took something of theirs, either some quality or some property— 
the blood of a soldier, it might be, or a jewelled hat, or a hundred 
thousand crowns from a king, or a portion out of a starving sen- 
tinel’s three farthings; or (when he was young) a kiss from a 
woman, and the gold chain off her neck, taking all he could from 
woman or man, and having, as I have said, this of the god-like in 
him, that he could see a hero perish or a sparrow fall, with the 
same amount of sympathy for either. Not that he had no tears; he 
could always order up this reserve at the proper moment of battle ; 
he could draw upon tears or smiles alike, and whenever need was 
for using this cheap coin. He would cringe to a shoeblack as he 
would flatter a minister or a monarch; be haughty, be humble, 
threaten, repent, weep, grasp your hand or stab you whenever he 
saw occasion) But yet those of the army, who knew him best and had 
suffered most from him, admired him most of all; and as he rode 
along the lines of battle or gallopped up in the nick of time to 
a battalion reeling from before the enemy’s charge or shot, the faint- 
ing men and officers got new courage as they saw the splendid calm 
of his face, and felt that his will made them irresistible.” 


Thackeray, we think, has herein fairly forestalled Macaulay, 
and has left but little for the latter to say, when he comes to 
write the epitaph of the great commander, in some forth- 
coming volume of his history of England. 

It is fortunate for Mr. Thackeray that there are no Jaco- 
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bites nowadays. His portrait of the Pretender is very un- 
flattering. We shall see something more of the royal adven- 
turer, before we close our notice of the work. 

Having now presented our reader with an outline of Harry 
Ksmond’s career, and introduced him to the principal charac- 
ters linked therewith, our duty is further to be fulfilled 
by adverting to some few, at least, of the more prominent 
scenes of the story, and quoting such extracts as we may deem 
advisable. And herein Lady Castlewood claims our chief at- 
tention. Attacked with small-pox, she had been disfigured 
so far as to alienate her unworthy husband’s affections. The 
change in her life and feelings, when Lord Castlewood ceased 
to love her, is very feelingly told with impressive sim- 
plicity. It is but right to premise, before we proceed any 
further, that our estimate of the precise extent of her dis- 
figurement must be realised, rather from its effects upon the 
conduct of those who witnessed it, than by any absolute 
standard. On her first convalescence, her beauty would appear 
to have been fatally tarnished, so far as her husband’s opinion 
might be suffered to sway us in the consideration of the sub- 
ject, and his sullen face said even more than her glass. But 
she would seem to have rallied considerably, after a time, and 
Esmond, who was himself shocked at first, by the ravages im- 

rinted by disease on her once faultless face, finally came to 
think her as beautiful as her beautiful daughter, Beatrix, the 
rose and glory of the English court. We fear to say that 
Mr. Thackeray makes Lady Castlewood ugly at one period, 
and handsome at another, according as his purpose may re- 
quire ; however, this is but the plain English of it, our fears 
notwithstanding. : 


«‘ My lady’s countenance, of which Harry Esmond was accus- 
tomed to watch the changes, and with a solicitude of affection to note 
and interpret the signs of ladness or care, wore a sad and depressed 
look for many weeks after her lord’s return ; during which it seemed 
as if, by caresses and entreaties, she strove to win him back from some 
ill-humour he had, and which he did not choose to throw off. In 
her eagerness to please him she practised a hundred of those arts 
which had formerly charmed him, but which seemed now to have 
lost their potency. Her songs did not amuse him; and she hushed 
them and the children, when in his presence. My lord sat silent at 
his dinner, drinking greatly, his lady opposite to him looking fur- 
tively at his face, though also speechless. Her silence annoyed him 
as much as her speech; and he would peevishly and with an cath, 
ask her why she held her tongue and looked so glum, or he would 
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roughly check her when speaking, and bid her not talk nonsense. 
It seemed as if, since his return, nothing she could do or say could 
please him. * * About this time young Esmond, who had a knack 
of stringing verses, turned some of Ovid's Epistles into rhymes, and 
brought them to his lady with delectation. Those which treated of 
forsaken women touched her immensely, Henry remarked ; and when 
Enone called after Paris, and Medea bade Jason come back again, 
the lady of Castlewood sighed and said she thought that part of the 
verses was the most pleasing. Indeed she would have chopped up 
the dean, her old father, in order to bring her husband back again. 
But her beautiful Jason was gone, as beautiful Jasons will go, and the 
oor enchantress had never a spell to keep him. * * hen Lady 
astlewood found that her great ship had gone down, she began as 
best she might, after she had rallied from the effect of the loss, to 
put out ‘anal Voututes of happiness; and hope for little gains and 
returns, as a merchant on ’Change indocilis pauperiem pati, having 
lost his thousands, embarks a few guineas upon the next ship. She 
laid out her all upon her children, —_—— them beyond all mea- 
sure, as was inevitable with one of her kindness of Smee ; 
giving all her thoughts to their welfare, oe so that she might 
teach them, and improving her own many natural gifts and feminine 
accomplishments that she might impart them to her young ones.” 


Many years afterwards, at his return to England from abroad, 
his aunt, the Dowager, electrified him with a strange piece of 
intelligence, that young Lady Castlewood was about to marry 
Tusher, the chaplain and vicar of Castlewood. Esmond burned 
with rage, his heart consumed with a secret jealousy, masked 
under the specious guise of family pride, and flew to Walcote, 
a seat of the family where Lady Esmond then was. 


*« She gave him her hand, her little fair hand: there was only her 
marriage ring on it. The quarrel was all over. The year of grief 
and estrangement was passed. ‘They never had been separated. His 
mistress had never been out of his mind all that time. No, not 
once. No, not in the prison ; nor in the camp ; nor on shore before 
the enemy; nor at sea under the stars of solemn midnight, nor as he 
watched the glorious rising of the dawn : nor even at the table where 
he sate carousing with friends, or at the theatre yonder where he 
tried to fancy that other eyes were brighter than hers. Brighter 
eyes there might be, and faces more beautiful, but none so dear—no 
voice so sweet as that of his beloved mistress, who had been sister, 
mother, goddess to him during his youth—goddess now no more, for, 
he knew of her weakness ; and by thought, by suffering, and that 
experience it brings, was older now than she; but more fondl 
cherished as woman perhaps than ever she had been adored as di- 
vinity. Whatis it? Where lies it? the secret which makes one 
little hand the dearest of all? * * She smiled an almost wild 
smile, as she looked up at him, The moon was up by this time, glit- 
tering keen in the frosty sky. He could see, for the first time now 
clearly, her sweet care-worn face. ‘Do you know what day it is ?’ 
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she continued. ‘It is the 29th of December—it is your birthday ! 
‘But last year we did not drink it—no, no. My lord was cold, and 
my Harry was likely to die ; and my brain was in a fever ; and we 
had.no wine. But now—now you are come again, bringing your 
sheaves with you, my dear.’ She burst into a wild flood o weeping 
as she spoke ; she laughed and sobbed on the young man’s heart, 
crying out wildly, ‘ bringing your sheaves with you—your sheaves 
with you!’” 

But there is a rival at hand, no other than Lady Castlewood’s 
daughter, Beatrix, the most fascinating beauty of her time. 
The onan? between the mother and daughter is powerfully 
developed. 


“ All the roses of spring could not vie with her complexion ;” (he 
speaks of Beatrix ); ‘Esmond thought he had never seen anything 
like the sunny lustre of her eyes. My lady Viscountess looked 
fatigued, as if with watching, Be her face was pale, Miss Beatrix 
remarked those signs of indisposition in her mother, and deplored 
them. ‘Iam an old woman,’ says my lady, with a kind smile, ‘I 
cannot hope to look as young as you do, m a eae 

The reign of Beatrix was a troubled one. Her brothier, 
young Lord Castlewood, was confidential over his wine with 
Ksmond, and told him several queer stories about that young 
lady, which proved her to be a coquette. ‘‘ Whenever she 
sees a man, she makes eyes at him,” the too candid heir of 
Castlewood says of his sister. Esmond, thereupon, determines 
to take his leave. There is a strange parting scene between 
Lady C. and him, and a strange blunder by Mr. Thackeray. 
His hero, we are told, had once loved the Viscountess as a 
mother, in the stead of that mother he had never known—that 
other feeling (we can find no better phrase than just such a 
vague one to describe the vague) succeeded in its turn. 
“”l'was happiness to have seen her,” writes Mr. Thackeray, 
guiding Esmond’s pen, ‘‘ ’twas no great pang to part ; a fi/ia/ 
tenderness, a love that was at once respect and protection filled 
his mind, as he thought of her; and near her, or far from her, 
and from that day watid xow, and from now till death is past, 
and beyond it, he prays that sacred flame may ever burn.” 
What “ sacred flame” ? “ Filial tenderness’ ? But, at the 
time this was written by Esmond, he was long married. He 
is the first husband we ever heard of who entertained a “ fidial 
tenderness” for his wife. 

Indeed, our friend the Colonel would seem to have been one 
in a thousand. Heisin love with both mother and daughter 
together. ‘* This passion did not escape—how should it P— 
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the clear eyes of Ksmond’s mistress ;” (Oy this phrase is in- 
variably meant Beatrix’s mother, Lady Castlewood ; it is not 
used in the sense of dover, though one might be excused for 
thinking so, especially when it is encountered in a tale of the 
last century) “ he told her all ; what will a man not do when 
frantic with love? What pangs will he not make others 
suffer, so that he may ease his selfish heart of a part of its own 
pain P She listened, smiled, consoled, with untiring pity and 
sweetness. Hsmond was the eldest of her children, so she was 
pleased to say” (&c.) “ Beatrix thought no more of him than 
of the lacquey that followed her chair ; she did not hate him ; 
she rather despised hin, and just suffered him.” By ber last 
will, the Dowager Lady Castlewood left her all to Esmond. 
He was abroad at the time with the army, and during his ill- 
ness from a wound, his old friend, Father Holt, whom he ac- 
cidentally met at Brussels, won him over to the side of the 
Pretender, though he could make no impression on his friend’s 
Protestant sentiments. Returning to England, he meets his 
“ mistress” once more. “ To feel that kind little hand near to 
his heart seemed to give him strength, With a sweet sad 
smile, she took his hand, and kissed it. ‘ How ill you have 
been, how weak you look, my dear Henry,’ said she. ‘I am 
come back to be nursed by my family,’ says he,’ and nursed 
he was accordingly, by two women, Beatrix, and her mother. 


“« Beatrix, having finished her march,” (one day that she had been 
pantomiming about the room), “put out her foot for her slipper. The 
Colonel kneltdown : ¢ If you will be Pope, I will turn Papist,’ says 
he ; and her Holiness gave him gracious leave to kiss the little 
stockinged foot, before he put the slipperon. Mamma’s feet began 
to patter on the floor during this operation,’(the green-eyed monster 
has been one of the family circle for a long time past) “and Beatrix, 
whose bright eyes nothing escaped, saw that little mark of impatience. 
She ran up, and embraced her mother,” (dutiful daughter that she 
was !) “ with her usual ery of ‘oh! you silly littke mamma; your 
feet are quite as pretty as mine; they are, cousin,’ (to Esmond), 
‘ though she hides them.’ ‘ You are taller than I am, dearest,’ says 
her mother, blushing, ‘ and it is your hand, my dear, and not your 
foot, he wants you to give him,’ and she said it with a hysteric laugh, 
which had more of tears than laughter in it.” 


Beatrix has consented to describe her own character, and 
we shall thereby see, if we have not long since conjectured, how 
far worthy she might be of a devoted affection. 


«<« Yes,’ says she, ‘I sole mnly vow, own and confess, that I want 
a good husband. Ww here’s the harm of one? Who'll come, buy, 
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buy, buy! I cannot toil, neither can I spin, but I can play twenty- 
three games on the cards. I can dance the last dance, I can hunt 
the stag, and I think I could shoot flying. I can talk as wicked as 
any woman of my years, and know enough stories to amuse a sulky 
husband for at least one thousand and one nights. I have a pretty 
taste for gambling, diamonds, and old china. I love sugar-plums, 
Malines lace (that you brought me, cousin, is very pretty), the opera, 
and everything that is good and costly. I have got a monkey and a 
little black boy—Pompey, sir, go and give a dish of chocolate to 
Colonel Graveairs,—and a parrot and a spaniel, and I must have a 


husband. Cupid, you hear ?’” 


The Duke of Hamilton, soon after this frank avowal of 
Beatrix, proposed himself as a suitor, and was accepted by 
her in his quality of Duke ; but bis death, in that well-known 
duel with Lord Mohun, which makes part of the history of 
Queen Anne’s reign, dealt a fatal blow to the hopes of the 


ambitious girl. ‘There follows a splendid scene, the gem of 


the book, grandly pictured in a dramatic style, between 
Esmond and Beatrix, when he breaks to her the fatal 


news :-—— 


*«Isn’t this a beautiful piece?’ says Beatrix, examining it, and 


she pointed out the arch graces of the Cupids, and the fine carving 
of the languid prostrate Mars. Esmond sickened as he thought of 
the warrior dead in his chamber, his servants and children weeping 
around him ; and of this smiling creature attiring herself, as it were, 
for that nuptial deathbed. ‘’Tis a pretty piece of vanity,’ says he, 
looking gloomily at the beautiful creature: there were flambeaux in 
the room lighting up the brilliant mistress of it. She lifted up the 
great gold salver with her fair arms. ‘ Vanity !’ says she, a itily. 
‘ What is vanity in you, sir, is propriety in me. You ask a Jewish 
price for it; but have it I will, if only to spite Mr. Esmond.’ ‘QO 
Beatrix, leave it down!’ says Mr. Esmond. ‘ Herodias! you know 
not what you carry in the charger.” She dropped it with a clang ; 
the eager goldsmith’ running to seize his fallen ware. The lady's 
face caught the fright from Esmond’s pale countenance, and her 
eyes shone out like beacons of alarm:—‘ What is it, Henry ?’ said 
je running to him, and seizing both his hands. ‘ What do you 
mean by your pale face and gloomy tones?’ ‘Come away, come 
away,’ says Esmond, leading her: she clung frightened to him, and 
he supported her upon his heart, bidding the scared goldsmith leave 
them. The man went into the next apartment, staring with sur- 
prise, and hugging his precious charger, ‘O my Beatrix, my sister,’ 
says Esmond, still holding in his arms the pallid and affrighted crea- 
ture, ‘ you have the greatest courage of any woman in the world; 
prepare to show it now, for you have a dreadful trial to bear.’ She 
sprang away from the friend who would have protected her: ‘ Hath 
he left me?’ says she, ‘We had words this morning: he was very 
gloomy, and I angered him: but he dared not, he dared not!’ As 
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she spoke, a burning blush flushed over her whole face and bosom. 
Esmond saw it “reflected in the glass by which she stood, with 
clenched hands," pressing her swelling heart. ‘He has left you,’ 
says Esmond, wondering that rage rather than sorrow was in her 
looks. ‘And he is alive!’ cries Beatrix, ‘and you bring me this 
commission! He has left me, and you haven't dared to avenge me, 
You, that pretend to be the champion of our house, have let me 
suffer this insult? Where is Castlewood? I will go to my brother.’ 
‘The Duke is not alive, Beatrix,’ said Newt: She looked at 
her cousin, wildly, and fell back to the wall, as though shot 
in the breast:—* And you come here, and—and—you killed him ?’ 
‘ No, thank Heaven,’ her kinsman said, ‘the blood of that noble 
heart doth not stain my sword. In its last hour it was faithful to 
thee, Beatrix Esmond. Vain and cruel woman! kneel and thank 
the Awful Heaven which awards life and death, and chastises pride, 
that the noble Hamilton died true to you; at least that ’twas not 
your quarrel, or your pride, or your wicked vanity, that drove him 
to his fate. He died by the bloody sword which already had drank 
your own father’s blood. O woman, O sister! to that sad field 
where two corpses are lying—for the murderer died too by the hand 
of the man he slew—can you bring no mourners but your revenge 
and your vanity? God help and pardon thee, Beatrix, as he brings 
this awful punishment to your hard and rebellious heart.’ Es- 
mond had scarce done speaking when his mistress came in; but 
Beatrix passed her by—nor would she have any of the medicaments 
of the spiritual physician. ‘Iam best in my own room, and by 
myself,’ she said.” 


Esmond, having become an agent in a Jacobite plot, and 
undertaken a mission to the Pretender, induced the latter 
to visit England, furnished with passports in the name of 
young Lord Castlewood, to whom, we are informed, the heir 
of the Stuarts bore a strong resemblance. And Beatrix re- 
appears in the world, and puts on, we may say, her fairest 
beauty, to welcome—and to fascinate—the Prince. Almost 
the entire of the latter half of the third volume is filled with 
Jacobite intrigues, and we have plenty of action to compen- 
sate for any previous deficiency of energy in the conduct of 
the tale. The imprudent Prince, who drinks, and makes love 
to every one, is speedily entangled in the meshes of Beatrix’s 
enchantments, to the great chagrin and jealousy of our 
still smitten Colonel. he character of the daison between 
the Prince and Beatrix was of that nature, that, to save the 
honor of the family, the latter was sent away from him to 
Castlewood, much against her will, and under compulsion of 
her relatives. The amorous Prince pursued his charmer, and 
her brother and Esmond speedily followed. 
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“A candle was still burning, and the Prince asleep, dressed on | 


the bed. He started up, seeing two men in his chamber. ¢ Qui est 
la,’ says he, and took a pistol from under his pillow. ‘It is the 
Marquis of Esmond,’ says the Colonel, ‘come to welcome his Ma- 
jesty to his house at Castlewood. * * * Please to seta chair for 
his Majesty, Frank,’ (to young Lord Castlewood ;) then going to 
the crypt over the mantel-piece, the Colonel opened it, and drew 
thence the papers which so long had lain there. ‘ Here, may it 
Pad your Majesty,’ said he, ‘is the patent of Marquis, sent over 
y your royal father at St. Germain’s to Viscount Castlewood, my 
father ; here is the witnessed certificate of my father’s marriage to 
my mother, and of my birth, and christening. These are my titles, 
and this what I do with them: here goes baptism, and marriage, and 
here the Marquisate, and the august sign-manuel with which your pre- 
decessor was pleased to honour my race.’ And as Esmond spoke, 
he set the papers burning in the brazier. ‘ You will please, Sir, to 
remember,’ he continued, ‘ that our family ruined itself with fidelity 
to yours, * * and gotin return that precious title that lies in ashes 
and this inestimable yard of blue ribband. [ lay it at ‘oe feet, and 
stamp upon it, I draw this sword and break it, and deny you; and 
had you completed the wrong you designed us, by Heaven, I would 
have driven it through your heart, and no more pardoned you than 
your father pardoned Monmouth.* Frank will do the same, won't 
you, cousin?’ ‘I go with my cousin,’ says he, ‘ Marquis or not, by 
! I stand with him any day: I’m for the elector of Hanover. 
It’s all your Majesty’s own fault The Queen’s dead, most likely, by 
this time, and you might have been king, if you hadn’t come dangling 
after ’Trix.’” 
This effective scene has been marred by Thackeray’s evil 
genius, marred and ruined by as wretched a piece of rubbish 
as was ever presented in the most “ stunning,” of melo-dramas, 


on the boards of the London Surrey, or the Paris Ambigu. 


«¢Thus to lose a crown,’ says the young Prince, starting up, 
‘to lose the loveliest woman in the world; to lose the loyalty of 
such hearts as yours, is not this, my lord, enough of humiliation? 
Marquis, if I go on my knees, will you pardon me? No, I can’t do 
that, but I can offer you reparation, that of honour, that of gentle- 
men. Favour me by crossing the sword with mine—your's is broke—see, 
yonder, in the armoire are two ;’ and the prince took them out as 
eager as a boy, and held them towards Esmond—‘ Ah! you will— 





merci, monsieur, merci?’ Extremely touched by this immense mark of 


condescension and repentance for wrong done, Colonel Esmond bowed 
down so low, as almost to kiss the gracious young hand that conferred 
on him such an honour, and took his guard in silence. The swords 
were no sooner met, than Castlewood knocked up Esmond’s with the 
blade of his own, and the Colonel, falling back a step, dropped his point, 





* This, by the way, is very bad, Whathas Monmouth got to do 
with it? How can his case be held to be in point? And with re- 
lation to style as well as to fact, we may ask how a man can be par- 
doned after having been “ run through the heart ?” 
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with another very low bow, and declared himself perfectly well satisfied, 
‘Eh! bien, Vicomte,’ says the young prince, who was a boy, and a 
French boy, ‘il ne nous reste qu’une chose 4 faire’—he placed his 
sword upon the table, and the fingers of his two hands upon his 
breast, ‘ We have one thing more to do.—You do net divine it? 
He stretched out his arms, ‘ Embrassons nous!” 

We can remember a Thackeray who, once upon a time, would 
have demanded no fitter butt for his sarcasm than ¢his Thac- 
keray of to-day. If he doubt us, let him turn to his admir- 
able travesties of Bulwer and Disraeli, which appeared in 
Punch some years ago. The preceding extract eas exactly 
like a mocking passage in one of the humorous papers we 
have referred to, and to which our reader may refer with 
much profit and infinite pleasure. 

Our friends returned to London, in time to witness the 
proclamation of the Elector of Hanover! For James IIL, 
he left 42s crown in the lap of Beatrix Esmond. His absence 
from the seat of Government at the critical moment deranged 
the plot in his favour, and dashed his hopes, not for the first 
time, nor the last.* The conclusion of the story is finely writ- 
ten, and has in it something of the half mournful, half-glad- 
some, and altogether stately strain of those same bugle notes 
of the guards that summoned Anne to judgment, and the 
first George to his throne. 

“There presently came, from out of the gate, Horse Guards, 
with their trumpets, and a company of heralds with their ta- 
bards. The trumpets blew, and the herald-at-arms came forward 
and proclaimed George, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith. And_ the 
people shouted, God save the King, * * With the sound of King 
George’s trumpets, all the vain hopes of the young and foolish Pre- 
tender were blown away; and with that music, too, I may say, the 
drama of my own life was ended, The happiness, which hath sub- 
sequently crowned it, cannot be written in words, * * Sure love 
vincit omnia ; is immeasurably above all ambition, more precious than 
wealth, more noble than name, * * It was at Bruxelles, whither 
we retreated after the failure of our plot, that the great joy of my 
life was bestowed upon me, and that my dear mistress” (Lady Cas- 
tlewood) “became my wife,” 

This is the weakest of all the weak points of the book, as 
before observed. ‘The transition is altogether too abrupt, nor 
had we been prepared for so sudden a denouement. The 
writer shuffles up in a moment the results of life-long feelings 





a 8 -_ ——— 


* The Pretender was not in England at the death of Queen Anne He 
has been introduced into the story by Thackeray in virtue of a license 
permitted to writers of historical romance, and often made available by Sir 
Walter Scott. 
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<= the events of a series of years, as we see one sweep the 
cards together in a heap, with a careless, almost unconscious 
hand, after the game is played. 


aie We had been so accustomed to an extreme intimacy and con- 
: ence, and had lived so long and tenderly together, that we might 

ave gone on to the end without thinking of a closer tie, but cir- 
cumstances brought about, &c.” 


It has been the fate of that unfortunate word circumstances; 
which once held its head high, and occupied a diplomatic 
station of no mean pretension, to be degraded from its atl 
and place, and to sneak out of elbows, in our days, through a 
world over which, in its season of power, it had but too much 
control, till the world took heart, at length, and disavowed 
the independent plenipotentiary. It would have been more 
satisfactory if Mr. Thackeray had not furnished his Excellency 
Baron Circumstances with credentials anew, but had rather 
devoted some few of the pages lavished on General Webb and 
his battle of Wynendael, and on the Pretender’s blunders in 
love and politics, toa carefully composed crescendo which might 
have reconciled us to the metomorphosis of our hero’s filial 
affection for an adopted mother, into the tender passion for a 
chosen wife, 

Our task is now nearly concluded. We have passed in 
review the principal persons, who appear in the memoirs of 
Henry Esmond, and presented such extracts as might best 
disclose the general scope of the work, and exhibit in relief 
its merits and demerits. The comments which we have 
hitherto ventured to submit to the reader, have been such as 
arise naturally, we might say obviously, from the contemplation 
of the sequence of events, reclaimed into methodical 
order, and from the topics indicated by a genera] analysis 
of the volumes before us. And here we might rest from our 
labours, were it not that there remain to be considered pre- 
tensions peculiar to this work, which imperatively demand our 
notice. These pretensions are two-fold. First, we are led to 
believe, (by the author’s explicit declaration) that these me- 
moirs were intended to possess not merely an historical interest 
of a general character, (such as they might lay claim to, in 
common with the novels of Scott, of James, and of other wri- 
ters of fiction,) but to present, in as great a degree as possible, 
a faithful record of the actual history of a century and a half 
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ago, through the narration of events, such as daily happened 
at that time in the ordinary life of common he ti 
affairs of state, and the careers of Princes having been 
apparently intended by this original historian to occupy a 
subordinate position, and to be permitted to enjoy such pro- 
minence only as might be unavoidable. ‘The muse of His- 
tory,” says Mr. Thackeray, “ hath encumbered herself with 
ceremony, as well as her sister of the Theatre. She, too, in 
our age busies herself only with the affairs of kings; waiting 
on them obsequiously and stately, as if she were but a mistress 
of court ceremonies, and had nothing to do with the register- 
ing of the affairs of the common people. I wonder shall 
History ever pull off her periwig, or cease to be court-ridden? 
Why shall History go on kneeling to the end of time? I am 
for having her rise up off her knees, and take a natural pos- 
ture. Ina word, I would have History rather familiar than 
heroic, and think that Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Fielding will 
give our children a much better idea of the manners of the 
present age in England, than the Court Gazette or the news- 
papers Ww hich we get thence.” 

Now, in the first place, Mr. Thackeray has not been original 
in this idea on the subject of history, and, what is quite un- 
pardonable, after all his flourish, he does not carry out the 
scheme he propose cd. Of this latter point, more anon. Long 
before Mr. Thackeray became a name in the world of letters, 
the true knowledge of the Past was proposed to be sought 
out in elements disregarded amongst more ancient historians, 
and by none has this secret of the art of historical manipula- 
tion been more studiously proclaimed than by Guizot, Thierry, 
and Carlyle. Amongst ‘these, let us ved the latter, from 
whose miscellanies we extract in brief. “Of the Historian 
himself, moreover in his own special department, new and . 
higher things are beginning to be expected. From of old, it 
was too often to be reproachfully observed of him, that he dwelt 
with disproportionate fondness in Senate-houses, in Battle- 
fields, nay, even in King’s antechambers ; forgetting that far 
away from such scenes, the mighty tide of Thought and Action 
was still rolling on its wondrous course in gloom and darkness; 
and inits thousand remote valleys, a whole world of Exist- 
ence * * * was blossoming and fading, whether the ‘famous 
victory’ were won or lost.” 

But, be the idea original, or be it not, has Mr. Thackeray 
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developed it in his novel? The answer is, not only has he 
not done so, but he has actually done the reverse! 
An immense portion of the work is taken up with a rather 
drily told narrative of Marlborough’s campaigns, and the prin- 
cipal characters are half their time to be found either at court, 
or in the camp, or elsewhere, engaged in common-place poli- 
tical intrigues. 

We said that the pretensions of this work were of a two- 
fold character. We have discussed one of them; the other 
remains to be disposed of. There were two ways to write a 
novel whose scene might be laid ina bygone age—to retain the 
style of the present age, or to adopt the style of the period 
wherein the mise en scene might be cast. The latter course Mr. 
Thackeray has pursued, and with considerable success, so long 
as he permits Henry Esmond to tell his own story, but the 
scheme has not been unintermittedly sustained, and Thackeray 
himself appears, not unfrequently, in propria persond. At one 
moment we discern Henry Hsmond’s shapely limb in the 
breeches, and stockings, and shoe-buckles of Queen Anne’s 
time. He moves, and in that action, exhibits to our recogni- 
tion the high-lows and trowsers of Queen Victoria’s time, and, 
wondering what Colonel Henry Msmond could have had to do 
with such things, we cannot but claim this other leg for 
Mr. Thackeray. This confusion of styles reminds us of a 
scene from a bal masqué, or a chapter from the lives of 
the saints We see a character whose back is towards us, 
attired in a long-skirted and embroidered coat, with shoulder- 
knot. and peruke, cocked hat and glittering rapier, a preuwx 
chevalier of the last century; suddenly he turns round, and 
faces us—who can that be in a Nichol’s paletot, his own 
hair, and a nineteenth-century hat P Or, to pursue 
another illustration, suggested above—a beautiful young lady 
has endangered by her blandishments the peace of some holy 
hermit, the hero of a pious story, when, by some accident, the 
cluven foot peeps out from under her petticoat, the cheat is 
disclosed, and the saint is saved. 

It would have been too much — to expect that an 
obsolete style, grown rococo so far back as the days of Dr. 
Johnson, the pioneer of the established style of our time, 
should be sustained without intermission through three 
volumes of a work, whose very nature and capacity, in quality 
of a romance, must frequently, in the course of its composi- 
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tion, have so warmly enlisted the writer’s imagination, and so 
absorbed his inventive faculties as to have distracted that 
minute attention which might be held to be essential to the 
uninterrupted employment of an unusual and unaccustomed 
style. The nature of this particular difficulty is akin, though 
in a higher degree, to that which every one has experienced, 
namely, writing upon a subject of interest, and at the same 
time attending to the legibility of the hand-writing. In this 
instance of Henry Esmond, the style has been to the author, 
what caligraphy has been frequently to you, or to us, and if 
pot-hooks and hangers are made to suffer, in ordinary cases, in 
the cause of rapid and efficient composition, we may well 
conceive how certain artificial forms of expression may Me but 
imperfectly moulded, or altogether neglected, when the fate of 
a happy sre: ge or the evolution of a stirring scene, is 
trembling in the balance. But, though perfection throughout 
has not been attained in this difficult path, which Mr. Thacke- 
ray has chosen for himself, excellence of the highest order 
frequently claims the meed of a cordial approbation. Much 
of Henry Esmond has been written by Thackeray, it is true, 
where Thackeray should have abstained from writing ; but 
more might be claimed by Steele or De Foe, and some portion 
by Addison himself. The “ Paper from the Spectator,” 
(Vol. ILI. p. 69) proves that the manner of that celebrated 
periodical is capable of a perfect imitation. The resuscitation 
of this style, for the purposes of general literature in our time, 
is happily impossible ; we say, happily, inasmuch as its simpli- 
city (often degenerating into baldness) could not possibly 
embrace the varied themes, and the improved methods of 
treatment, which the century and a half between Addison and 
Macaulay have introduced in the course of a constantly in- 
creasing civilization. But the literary antiquarian will 
cordially thank Henry Esmond for carrying him _ back, 
for a season, to the manners, the speech, the way of life, the 
feelings, the worth and wisdom, the vices and follies—for these 
last cannot be omitted, and may have their uses in the retro- 
spect—of the men who fought under Marlborough, intrigued 
with Swift, went to the play with Congreve, and read the 
Spectator with the town wits and fine ladies of the Augustan 
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Hill, 318, to°347—Dame-street, 
494, to 531—Fishamble-street, 1 
to 48—Parliament-street, 531, to 
562—Werburghestreet, 48, to 
75. 

Survey of Ireland, A. D. 1655-6, 
circumstances from which it 
originated, 217—details of its 
management, 226—see also Pet- 
ty, Larcom, and Down Survey. 


‘Ee 
Theatre, the first in Dublin, ac- 
count of, 64. 
Theatricals, private in Dublin be- 
fore the Union, 46, 312, 514. 
Thom, Walter, editor of the Dublin 
Journal, 562. 

Todd, Rev. J. H. §. F. T. C. D., 
662, 675. 

Tory, etymology of the name, 218. 


U. 
Union of Ireland with England, 
first effected by O. Cromwell, its 





INDEX. 


disastrous effects on Dublin, 711 
—consequence of its repeal in 
1661, 711_-popular commotion 
against in 1759, 732—debates 
on, 1799, 1800, 744—particulars 
of amount of bribery used to 
carry the Union, 315, 743, 746, 
748—description of the passing 
of the bill, 747—protest of the 
Peers against, 750—opinions 
with regard to the legality of 
the Union, 746—its consequen- 
ces in Dublin, 75l1—wealth of 
Dublin previous to the Union, 
766. 


V. 
Volunteers, description of their 
proceedings in Dublin, 341— 
Music of their march, 342, 762. 


W. 

Walker, Rev. Colonel George, his 
fabrications, 56. 

Wandesford, Sir Christopher, 498, 

Ware, Sir James, biography of, 
285. 

Williamite Officers and Soldiers, 
defrauded of their pay by the 
English Government, 55. 

William III., his statue in College- 
green, Dublin, Memoir of, 756. 

Wimble, Will, his death in Dublin, 
8 


Wood’s Halfpence, historical false- 
hoods relative to, 13. 

Worsaae, J. J. A., his work on 
the Danes and Norwegians in 
Ireland reviewed, 817—numerous 
errors of, 826—false etymologies 
822—his unfounded statements, 
contradictory to all Irish His- 
tory, 827. 





ERRATA. 


Page 24, line 42, for ** 1753,"" read “ 1757.” 
Page 25, line 17, for “father,” read “ grand-father.”’ 


Page 
Page 


line 26, for “ parties,”’ read “ persons.” 


Page a line 17, for “* papers,"’ read “ productions.”’ 
» line 23, for “ was,’’ read “ were.” 


Page 412, line 33, for “a never,” read “an ever.” 
Page 420, line 5, for “their,” read “ there.” 

Page 538, line 14, for “ great,” read ‘* credit.” 

Page 540, line 15, for “ father-in-law,"’ read “ uncle." 








Page 561, line 37, for “ goldsmith,” read “ gunsmith.” 

Page 594, line 9, for “ Philoctates,” read ** Philoctetes.” 
Page 648, line 3, for “ mountains,” read “ mountings.” 

Page 746, line 21, for “ anti-unionist,” read “ anti-unionists.” 
Page 747, line 39, for “no,” read “ on.” 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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